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SUPPLEMENTAL GLOSSARY 


0? TERMS USED IN THE 

NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 


PART m. 

REVENUE AND OFFICIAL TERMS. 


[Under this head are included—1. All words in use in the 
revenue offices both of the past and present governments; 
2. Words descriptive of tenures, divisions of crops, fiscal 
accounts, and the like; 3. Some articles relating to ancient 
territorial divisions, whether obsolete or still existing, with 
one or two geographical notices, which fall more appro* 
priatelj under this head than any other.—B.] 


Abkar, 

A distiller, a vendor of spirituous liquors. Abk&ri, or the 
tax on spirituous liquors, is noticed in the Glossary. 

With the initial a unaccented, Abkar means agriculture. 


Adabaudi, 




The fixing a period for the performance of a contract or pay¬ 
ment of instalments. From 1*^1 performance, and -» (root 
*1^) to bind. 


TOL. U. 


1 
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SUPPLEMENTAL Gr/)SSARY. 


Adhbatai, 

D^ivision of produce in equal shares; from ^TIVT half, and 
division. 



Adhcla, 

Half a pice, comprising 12| dams, or 4 damris, q.v. [Also 
an eight-ana piece, or half a rupee.] 


Adheli, 




Half a Chauthia, q.v. A measure used for com.—Saugor. 
Small fractional divisions of land.—Garhwdl. 

Also an eight-ana piece, or half a rupee. 


Adheliya, 

Adhclia, or Adhia, signifies a proprietor of a half share. 


Adhiyar, 

A man who passes half his time in one village, and half in 
another, is said to be adhiyar kam&; called adhbar in Kohil- 
kband. Adhiyir differs from pdhikdsht, inasmuch as adhiyir 
implies that there arc two establishments, one in each of the 
two villages which are visited, [whereas p^hikdsht is a man 
who lives in one village and cultivates land in another]. 


Adhiyan', 

A half share. The word ^ITVT half, enters into the composi¬ 
tion of all these words. 

Adhkachcha, 

A soil lying between the land named Fah4ra and the Tardi, 
in the district of Sahdranpur. 
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Adhkari, 

An instalment of eight anas in the rupee, or half of the 
Government Jama. 

Aghani, 

The produce of part of the Kharif season, or of the month of 
Aghan, (November-December). 

In Behar there are two rice crops, one in Bhddon, the 
other in Aghan; the produce of the former is less valuable than 
that of the latter, and is only eaten by the lower classes, and 
by animals.—B. 

Agaur, j/\ 

An advance of rent paid by Asdmis to Zaminddrs in the 

months of Jeth and Asarh.—E. Oudh. The word is derived 

from age before, beyond. 

«• 

’Ahd, ^ 

An agreement or contract. Ahdnama is the written 

document containing an agreement. 


^Ahddar, 

Literally, holder of a contract An officer of the Mughal 
Government, who, for a commission of 2 or 3 per cent, engaged 
for the revenue of a uistrict, and made himself responsible for 
the balance. 


Advances, particularly to agricultural labourers.—Eastern 
Oudh. Agraurihi used in a similar sense in Baiswara. Both 
words are, perhi ps, derived from age, before, in advance. 

JT 

A land measure equivalent to four Bisis. Nine All go to a 
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Jul4.—Garhwdl and Kamion. See further under the articles 
Bi'si and Jul4, 

A separate cess levied by Zaminddrs in part of Behar over 
and above the regular Jama. They generally do this when 
short of funds.—W. 

iiltamgha* lUJT 

A royal grant, which the British Government have declared 
to convey a title to a rent-free tenure in perpetuity. 

Altamghi is derived from two Turkish words, A1 and Tamghd: 
both of which signify the royal signet. A1 in Persian implies 
also a scarlet colour, ^ ^^d therefore it has 

been supposed to mean the Bmperor’s red signet (Gladwin says, 
*‘a red patent,” and Harington, in his “Analysis,” I., 4, “a 
red seal—from which its name is derived”): but it may be 
doubted if the Altamghi seal is necessarily a red one; and the 
“Burh4n-i Kdti',” the “Farhang-i Jahdngiri,” and the “Haft 
Kulzam,” while they give the meaning of scarlet to A1 in Per¬ 
sian, and at the same time mention the Hindi Al, noticed in a 
separate article, also add that, in Turkish, ‘*it is the seal and 
ring of the king,” without any special mention of its being a 
red seal, or a red ring. It would appear, however, from the 
extract from the “Farhang-i Rashidi,” given below, that Al- 
tamgh4 originally meant a red seal, and that Al, by itself, was 
never taken in the sense of signet, except by reason of its 
having been coupled with Tamghd, to imply that the Tamgh4 
was red. 

•• •• 

(Jl IjmJ I— 


* The word u generaU^ written aitamghd^ not dltangM, in Persian.—B. 
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“And in Turkish it signifies the seal of the Padshah, which 
they call Altamghi, i.c., ‘red seal,' and sometimes they call it Xl, 
for short, rejecting Tamghd.” 

The assertion therefore rests upon which is the best authority 
—the Burhdn-i K&ti', coupled with the Jah&ngiri, or the 
Rashidi. The Haft Kukam is a mere copy, and of no weight 
in such controversies. 

It is difficult to say when Altamgh& began first to be used in 
the revenue language India in the sense either of a seal or 
grant. In Persia and Central Asia we have notices of its use 
at an early period. Towards the close of the 13th century the 
illustrious Ghazan Khan caused the Altamghd, or the imperial 
seal of state, to be altered from a quadrangular to an oval shape, 
considered the most auspicious as well as most elegant of all 
forms, and on this he at the same time directed to be engraved 
the Mahomcdan profession of faith.—Price’s “Retrospect of 
Mahomedan History,” Vol. II., p. 612. 

Again, Timur bestows upon the son of Bajazet the Govern¬ 
ment of Anatolia, under a patent containing the impression of 
his hand in red ink (Ibid. Vol. III., p. 423; and “ Sherefeddin,” 
Lib. V., Cap. 60); but it is not stated whether the title of this 
patent was Altamghi. In the Institutes of this tyrant, we find 
no mention of anything but Tamgh4, and that with a dififerent 
meaning. 


But, with respect India, the term certainly does not appear 
to have been in common and practical use in the fiscal language 
of the country in Akbar’s time; though, as we have seen from 
the extract just quoted, that it is mentioned in the “ Farhang-i 
Jahdngiri,” which was compiled at his dictation and dedicated 
to his son j but then it is to be considered that the authority of 
certain poets ir given for its use;—which would of itself seem 
to imply that the word was a foreign importation, and up to 
that time had merely found admission into dictionaries and 
literary compositions. It is not once mentioned in the passage 
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on Sayurghal, in his Institutes; the perusal of which, chapter, 
by the way, would afford an instructive lesson to those who 
assert that the Mughal Government never resiimed rent-free 
tenures, for in it we have the very founder of the system 
enjoining resumption, and getting more and more exasperated 
at the shameless frauds practised upon the exchequer even by 
his own officers. Yet, notwithstanding this apparently modem 
introduction of the word, it is to be feared that some grants, 
purporting to be Altamghd of his reign, have been released by 
our officials. 

We find frequent mention of the word Tamghd in his time, 
but so far from conferring a privilege or immunity, it meant 
only a tax, or tribute, when applied fiscally. 

In the following passage Bdj “tax,” is coupled with 
Tamghd:—“And it was ordered that the B4j and Tamghd were 
not to be collected except from arms and horses, elephants and 
camels, cows, sheep and goats and silken cloth, on which a 
small sum was to be levied in each Suba.” 

Tamghd is again called a tax which is raised in excess of 
the land revenue“ TTmr levied a tax on foreigners in three 

classes.which they called Jazia, and in every kingdom 

they demand something from every man’s property except 
peasants, and that they call Tamgh4; and in Iriin and Turin 
they take some little in proportion to the wealth of the taxed.” 

In one of the general Farmins issued by him in the 37th 
year of his reign, by which he justly earned the love of his 
subjects and admiration of posterity, he remits the Tamghi, 
Bij, end Zikit, on all articles, with a few exceptions.* 

* It appears that prerious to Akbar’s time the tamgh& had beea remitted bf 
Jshingfr, and before that bj B&bar. Possibly the remission of a tax by any 
•OTereign was considered to hold good only during bis reign, and to require a fresh 
act of remission on the accession of another emperor. Jah&ngir’s reracity, howerer, 
is not beyond sospicion.—E. add. 
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t\ < <1 






^ \x4J tmS^jS^ 4S ^ ) ji } 

J uJU* Ail J jl A^l J i^Sl J ijfj J ^Ij 

JL^U 

“ And other goods and chattels which are the means of live¬ 
lihood of the people in general, except horses and elephants and 
camels and sheep and goats and arms and silk, which in all my 
dominions are liable to B&j and Tamgh4 and Zik4t, and that 
which they took from small and great, are entirely remitted and 
struck off.” 

This is differently translated by Dr. Bird in his “History 
of Guzerat,” in which he calls Tamghd “vested interests,” and 
it must be confessed it is used in that sense in one of Akbar’s 
letters to Abdu’Uah Khan Uzbek. 

Timur s Institutes” (Book II., p. 308) Tamgh4 is spoken 
of as pay, or personal allowance of a soldier, and therefore ap¬ 
proaches nearer to our modern meaning.—See also “B4bar’e 
Memoirs,” p. 364. 

In the following passage it also means a stipend, according 
to White a Translation,” p. 361; or, a body-mark, according 
to Colonel Galloway's “ Law and Constitution of Indio,” p. 87. 
The context shews that either may be correct:_ 

[) iKU yT jAi. j 

, \j j _ 

SL j^u; J\^ 

“And I commanded that whatever coi^try waa conquered 
they Jmuld coUect the beggars thereof and make them an 
aUowance that they should beg no more, and if, after being 

owanced, they should beg again, they should be sold into 
distant countries,” otc. There is apparenUy no reason to sup- 
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pose with Galloway that the beggars were to ho branded: it is 
more in consonance with the lavish generosity of an eastern 
monarch to pension them, as the natural translation of the text 
says.—B. 

These passages serve to shew that the word Tamgh4 must 
have somewhat altered its meaning since its first importation 
into Hindustan; but they do not enable us to determine at what 
period Tamghu, or Altamgh4, grants were first made. 

We have already seen that they do not appear to have been 
introduced up to Akbar’s time; and with respect to his suc¬ 
cessor, Jehangir, we find him in his autobiography, so far from 
asserting that a red seal was exclusively devoted to Altamghas, 
saying expressly that he changed the seals of Jagir patents from 
mixed gold and irrmilion to gold alone. 

|i^ iLlaj \j 1*1*3 1^* 

Instead of the seal which they made of gold with a rim of 
vermilion, I used one of gold only.” 

From those remarks it is to be gleaned that the period of 
the introduction of even the word Altamgha is a problem in 
Sphrngistics which still remains to be solved; and though it 
appears to have, been used in its present sense in. Persia and 
Turkistan before the establishment of the Mughal dynasty in 
India, yet there seems reason to conclude that some time elapsed 
before the term was genci-ally introduced mto this country; and 
wo are therefore justified in looking on any Altamghd grant 
older than Shahjahan with strong suspicion. 

That it was not necessarily a rent-free grant, the British 
Government themselves had incontrovertible evidence, in that 
they stipulated to pay 26 lacs per annum for their Altamghi 
Farmau from Shah Alam, .v.d. 1765. It wfs, nevertheless, 
proclaimed by our Goveiiiment that a grant of this nature was 
rent-free, and conveyed, moreover, an hereditary and transfer¬ 
able right. That the native subordinates of our Government 
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were aiaioua to persuade us to that effect was naturally to be 
expected, and that the European functionaries were glad to 
assent to any opinion uttered by men who professed to have a 
knowledge of the laws and customs of the country, was also to 
be expected; but that the same opinion should have been enter¬ 
tained and confirmed when the regulations came subsequently 
to be enacted, is somewhat surprising, for there was much to 
make us pause before we committed ourselves to so positive 
a declaration. In several instances evidence had been given 
which was opposed to the construction finally adopted by the 

Government. 

In the case of Jal&lu’d-din rersws Mihru*n-nis& Begara, tried 
before the Provincial Council of Patna, in September, 1774, the 
Amdnat officer, whose authority should have carried with it 
some weight, says, " from the reign of the kings of old, the 
orders of one king have continued valid, but it is now the 
ancient custom for the possessors of Altamgh43 and hladad 
Mashes to be turned out or removed.’^ And we know that 
Naww4b Muhammad Raza' Khan resumed several Altamghi 
grants in the year 1766, after the Diw&ni was granted to the 
Company; which he would scarcely have ventured to do, had 
he not been authorized by the practice of the country.—(See 
“ Colebrooke's Digest,” III., 238, and “ Extracts from Official 
Records regarding Mafi,” p. 16), It is therefore the more re¬ 
markable that we gave such ready acquiescence to representa¬ 
tions not only entirely opposed to our own interests, and to the 
customs, laws, and records of the country, but frequently to the 
very language and tenor of the documents which purported to 
be Altamghd. 

Am&nf, 

Land managed by a collector on the part of Government:— 
called also Kham and Khas. The Regulations have given the 
word greater currency in the Benares Province than elsewhere. 
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’Ami patta, a2; 

’Ami sanad, ^ J^c 

’Ami dastak, ulS^j Jac 

A deed appointing an agent, or granting authority to collect 
rents. From the Arabic action, practice, rule. 

Ana, jT and IjT '40*11 

A native land measure equal to 16 Rusis. Sixteen Anas go 
to a Kancha.—Saugor. 

The sixteenth part of a rupee—which is usually written by 
Europeans, anna. 



Ankbandi, 

An adjustment of rents asandwdr by the Malguzdr at the 
close of each harvest.—See under Ank. 



Antarbed, 

The old name for the Lower Do&b, extending from about 
Etawah to Allahabad. Occasionally it is used to signify the 
whole Boib—thus, Eachwahas are said by the poet Chand to 
be in Antarbed; and it does not seem probable that they were 
in any numbers except in the Upper Do&b (see Eachwahas). 
The word is now seldom used, except by Sanskrit scholars. In 
that language it bears much the same meaning as Bo&b, sig* 
nifying the level country intervening (t.e. between the Ganges 
and Jumna), from within, and an altar, a hearth, an 
earthen platform in the courtyard of a house. 


^oli, JjT 

Mode of estimating by the ascertained produce of a Biswa 
that of a Bigha.—E. Oudh. The rule is very simple. Take 
the number of seers yielded by q Biswa, halve it, and you have 
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the produce per Bigha in maunds. The produce of a Biswah is 
ascertained from the produce of a Bigha, by doubling the latter, 
in maunds, and calling the product seers. 

Aran, *^1;^ 

The old-established measurement of a field. A man says his 
Ariri is so much, say two bighaa, and though modem measure¬ 
ment may rate it higher, he wUl not consent to any change.— 
Benares. The term is, perhaps, derived from Ar&r& , a high 
bank of a river or tank, which may therefore be supposed to 
enclose an unalterable area. 


Arazi, 

Lands; plural of Arz ^ land. In revenue language, the 
word is chiefly applied to detached portions of land, which are 
generally either rent free, or recovered by the recession of rivers. 
It is therefore nearly synonymous with Chak. 

Arsath, 

A kind of account which the author of the “ Zubdatu'l 
Kaw&nin’* says is the same as a monthly Jama’ kharch. 

j ^ 

** The arsath, which is an expression for the monthly Jama’ 
kharch and abstract of the W4zkh&m.” 

The “Diwan Pasand” ailso says it is a monthly entry or 
abstract of several accounts, called W4zkh4m, and that it is in 
only another name for Jama’ kharch : 4 $" 

JJ . This is the meaning the word 
Printed Glossary, and the word Arsotta (Arsath4), which pre¬ 
cedes it, is probably an error.® 



bears in the 



• This word is common aU over the eastern part of the provinces, and is said to be 
» called from containing «iity.eight (araa^h) colmnne.—B. 
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’Arzdasht, 

An address or memorial, so called from its initial words. 

Asami, 

Literally names. A cultivator, a dependant, a culprit—all of 
which meanings we may suppose to be derived from such per¬ 
sons being entered in registers and tabular forms under the head 
of Asdmi. It has been supposed, as Asdmi frequently means a 
criminal, that it is derived from isw, a crime; and the practice 
commonly adopted by Kayaths of writing the word with 
a 8e C-J instead of sin ijM, gives some colour to this opinion^ 
Asarai is the plural of the plural of Ism a name (De Sacy, 
“ Grammaire Arabe,” II. 275). 

There are two words, one with a se means a criminal, and 
the one with a ijm sin means a cultivator; but both words are 
Indian inventions in their present significations, and rather 
barbarous inventions too, though they have become so common 
as to be quite indispensable.—B. 

An Asami Chhaparband is a resident cultivator, that is, an 
Asami who has a Chhapar or thatched house. 

An Asami Maurusi is an hereditary cultivator, that is, an 
Asdmi who has Irs or inheritance. 

An Asami Pabikasht is a man who cultivates land of a village 
different from that in which he resides.—See P^hikdsht and, 
Khudk4sht. 

An Asdmi Shikmi is one who cultivates the land of, and pays 
the rent to, another Asdmi. 

AsamiVar, 

Including all the names; usually appl'ed to statements, and 
to revenue settlements made with the proprietors in detail. 

Ash', 

A registered village—literally, original, from asal, a root. 
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DakhiK is the term applied to hamlets included in the 

Asli village. It is not known at what particular time these 
words originated, but it must have been subsequent to Todar 
Mai’s settlement. Our new settlements have swept away the 
distinction, which there was no occasion for preserving in the 
revised register.* 

Awarija, 

A diary, a rough note-book, an abstract account of collec¬ 
tions, remittances, etc. etc. The “ZubdatuU Kawunin” says 
the word is derived from Awdra, scattered, wandering, unfixed, 
because the Awarija is a collection of detached notes which 
would otherwise be dispersed. It is applied generally to on 
account of any description. 

The work above-quoted says— 

y jSLhl 

It would seem, therefore, to be much the same as the Arsath, 
except that the latter is more strictly confined to a monthly 
account. 

The “Farhang-i Rashidi” also states that the word is derived 
from Awdra, scattered. The same work adds that Abar, Abara, 
Aw&ra, and Awarija, mean not only on account, but an office of 
account, an exchequer:— 

uT/J Sj\J\ 

“Awara, an office of account, so called because they write 

there the scattered accounts of the Diwan and call them 

Aw4rija: also the office in which they transact the revenue 

business, and in bt th meanings it is written without madda over 
the fl///.” 

• This IS not quite correct; the terms aiH and ddkhiU are stiU retained in many 
dutneu, not merely in the mouths of the people, but on the registers.-B. 
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See Aweija in the Printed Glossary, which appears a mistake 
for Awdrija, though closely following Awdrija Jama Kharch. 

Bad, ob 

A remission on account of deficient produce. One of the 
many meanings of the word in Persian is ^‘annihilated,” 

according to the “Burh&n-i K4ti’ ” and 
“ Haft Kulzam,” and has thus been extended in the revenue 
language of India to signify remissions occasioned by annihila¬ 
tion (of crops). 

Badshahi, 

m 

Literally, royal, from a king. In the language of 

revenue oflBcers it is generally applied to royal grants of rent- 
free land. Thus we say, “B4dsh4hi Sanad,” “BAdshihi 
Tenures.” The conditions of their validity are given in Reg. 
XXXVI. of 1803, and the corresponding enactments Reg. 
XIII. of 1795, and Reg. VIII. of 1805; the first being ap¬ 
plicable to the Ceded Provinces, the second to Benares, and 
the third to the Conquered Provinces. 

Benawat, 

See above, under Benaudha. 

Bhabar, mWK. 

The forest under the Sewalik Hills. The tract varies in 
breadth from ten to twenty miles, and the slope of the ground 
varies from fifty to seventeen feet per mile, diminishing rapidly 
after the first few miles. Cultivation ir confined only to the 
vicinity of the rivers issuing from the Himalayan range, but 
the soil in many parts is good, and consists of a rich black 
mould at the extreme verges of the tract, north and south. 
There are occasional patches also free from trees, but covered 
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with high grass, and many spots afford good pasturage. With 
these exceptions, the Bh&bar is a dense forest, but almost desti¬ 
tute of trees valuable for timber; and water is at such a depth 
below the surface, that all attempts to dig wells have been fruit¬ 
less.—See “Printed Report on Rohilkhand Canals,*' p. 107.* 
Bh&bar is also the name of a light black soil in Baitul, in 
Central India. 

Bhaibant, 

A term equivalent to Bhayachara, q.v. It is derived from 
a brother, and to divide. 


Bhag, HHT 

Tax; duty; share in kind. Also fortune, destiny. 

Bhagnar, HPnn: 

The name given to the rich alluvial lands under the banks of 
the Jumna.—Central Bodb. 

Bhej, ^ 

Rent; a proportionate share; an instalment. Bhej is in com¬ 
mon use, but is not noticed in any of the Dictionaries. It may 
be a corruption of the Sanskrit Bhdg, a portion, 

Bhej-barar, 

A tenure frequently met with in Bundelkhand, in which the 
shares of the brotherhood are liable to periodical, or occasional, 
adjustment; and in which balances of revenue and village 
expenses, occasioned by the fraud or insolvency of a sharer are 
made good by a rateable contribution from the other sharers 
St^gem are often introduced in over-assessed estates on con¬ 
dition of paymg the bardr, but their admission by no means 


• See “.Selections from Rec. N, W. P.,*' IV., 374. 
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as is sometimes supposed, forms a necessary incident of the 
tenure, of which the chief characteristic is the re-adjustment of 
the barif. At the late settlement of Bundelkhand it was 
stipulated in many instances that this liability to re-adjustment 
should cease; and practically, for some time previous, the re¬ 
adjustment had not been demanded, excejft upon occasions of a 
new settlement. It is probable that in a short time, as the 
value of property increases, the Bhej-bar4r tenure will alto¬ 
gether cease to exist. 

Bhiingai, 

Is the name of a tax levied by the Raja of Bijaypur on part 
of the forest produce of Tappa Saktisgarh, in zillah Mirzapur. 
In the OflBcial Report of the Settlement of the Tappa, the word 
is said to be derived from Bhiinga, a mallet. 

Tangdi is another of these taxes; from Tanga, an axe. 

Bharai, 

A cess levied in the Province of Benares, of which one-half 
was given to the A mil for charges of remittance, and the other 
carried to the credit of Government.—See Sec. 6 and 7 of Reg. 
11. of 1795. 

Bharat, 

Amount of revenue paid by an individual or party. The word 
is chiefiy used in Dehli, and is frequently pronounced Bharit 
and Barat. It is derived from Bharna, to pay. 

Bhattiana, HfHlHT 

• • ^ __ 

Is the name given to a large tract of load between the Hissar 
district and the Garra, which is tenanted chiefiy by Bbatti 
Rajputs. Bhatti^nd, or Bhattia, is a country of growing import¬ 
ance, the population and cultivation having greatly increased 
since our occupation. 
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It will bo observed, by referring to the map of Dasturs, that 
the Western boundary of Sirk&r Hisdr Feroza has been ex¬ 
tended only to the bed of the War river, which runs not far to 
the Westward of the Ghaggar, the new Parganah of Wattu and 
Bhatti&n& being altogether excluded: for this tract, full of 
sandy plains and Thais,* seems to have been little known in the 
time of Akbar, nor, with the exception of Malaud, which was 
in Mult4n, does it appear to be included in any Sirkdr of the 
adjoining Subahs. It is to be observed, that AbuT Fazl, in 
mentioning the breadth and length of the several Subahs, mea¬ 
sures from His4r in the Dehli Subah, from Ferozpur in the 
Mult4n Subah, from the Satlaj in the Lahore Subah, and from 
Bikanir in the Ajmir Subah. He appears, therefore, with the 
above exception, to leave the tract between all these places 
as neutral ground. To be sure, the Rev. Mr. Renouard, in 
his article on Dehli in the ** Fncyclopmdia Metropolitana,*’ in¬ 
cludes Fattihabad in Ajmir, on the sole authority, apparently, 
of Hamilton’s Gazetteer; but Abu’l Fazl certainly places it in 
His&r Firoz&, and it was included in His4r before his time, 
as we leam from the 5th chapter of the 2nd book of Shamsi 
Sirij’s T&rikh Firozshdhi, where he says— 

} 'i/' j cyUlkH ^ 

t 



“ Rajput&na, and ia 

i^on, appUeTto lialf of the word marusthati, or desert 


to tte origiud work, parried mo cooeiderabl,, end erea 

^Vlld --^"scrip^ I am aot quite aure how the ten ehould 

g given above ia, however, the moat prohable. In Sir H 

VOL, U. 


2 
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“ Before this, in the times of the ancient kings, that district 

in the records of the revenue officers stands as Shakk H4nsi. 

• • 

When he built the city of His4r Firo24, Sultan Firoz com¬ 
manded that from that time forth they should write is as Shakk 
His4r Firoz4, and the kitta’s of HAnsi, Agroha, Fattih4bad, 
Sirsuti as far as Sdlaurah, and Khizr4b4d, and other entire 
kitta’s, were included in Shakk His4r Firoz4.” This Shakk 

• • 4 • 

must therefore have included Akbar’s Sirk4r of Sirhind, as well 
as His4r, for S41aur4 is under the Sewalik HHIh and Khizr4b4d 
is on the Jumna.* 


Elbot's own copy of Shamsi Sir&j’s work, the first doubtfiil passage reads 
the last word, tboagh without the diacritical notes, is clearly meant for I din ; hut 
in MS. Ko. 1002 of the India Office Library, I find (also without dots), 

which is probably for daicdwin, plural of ditedn, which seems to me the best 

reading of the two. The copy lately purchased by the India Office at the Marquis of 
Hastings' sale wants forty or forty-fire pages at this point, and the next page begins 
in the middle of ibis very quotation. The passage as it stood in former editions 
went on ixiiy and in the author's copy the words are 

which has no meaning. In MS. No. 1002 we have the correct reading “it 

sits" (or as we should say “stands"): farther on, for the reading of the first edition, 
aproh, we have m the author’s copy ij\ akrah, in No. 1002 akrodah, 

and in the Hastings’ MS. by an evident error okar Jlroea. Lastly, for 

I*Uj in the first edition, which made nonsense of the passage, we find in all the 
other MSS. bafamdtn, “entirely." These variations, though slight in them¬ 

selves, are noticed here as an example of the very corrupt state in which we find 
many Persian MSS. of great historical value, and to shew the necessity for a recon¬ 
struction of our texts in accordance with principles of sound and enlightened 
criticism.—B. 

* It was from the vicinity of these towns that the famous Ffroz Shah's Lat was 
taken and placed in its present position in Dehli. A very particular and interesting 
account of the removal of the Lat, and of the first discovery of Indian osteological 
remains in the neighbourhood is given by the same author; who, notwithstanding the 
adulatory tone of his history, gives us more valuable detoils respecting the condition 
of Hindustan in his time than any other historian of that-or any 8>'bscqr''nt period. 

6 Maur& and Khizrkhkd are two places on the road from Bopar to Sirhind. The 
two places mentioned in the text are quite different, and have nothing to do vrith the 
matter.—£. add. And as the MSS. generally have U instead of j there is no reason 
to suppose that Shlanrh was included.-—B. 
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We may, perhaps, attribute the UtUe kuowledge entertain^ 
of these tracts by Abu’l Faal to the depopulation caused by 
.■the firebrand of the universe,” Timur. There is not a place 
in these parts which was not the scene of his wanton cruelty. 
Bhatnir, Ahriini, Fattihabad and Tohana, all suffered at his 
hands. Sirsa was also attacked and plundered^ if we may be 
aUowed, as there seems reason, to look upon Sirsa as the town 
of Sirsuti. Indeed, it is still called Sirsuti by men that come 
from these parts; and Timur’s Sirsuti is represented as being 
precisely the same distance and direction from Bhatnir, Fattih- 
abad, Tohana and Ahrupi, as Sirsa is. If this really be the 
old Sirsuti, the town must have changed its name before Akbar’s 
time, as he only mentions Sirsa, stating that Firoz Shah s canal 

passes near the town of that name. 

It does not appear that the extensive desiccation which this 
country has undergone, and the further progress of which it is 
now hoped will cease (our attention being directed to improving 
the means* of irrigation), had proceeded to such an extent as 
we now view it, when Timur invaded India. Mirkhond, Abdu’l 
Bazz&k, Sharfu’d-din, and all the other historians of his time, 
though they mention that he had to cross one continuous desert 
from the Satlaj to Bhatnir, yet describe the great populousness 
of that town in terms which but ill accord with its present 
state. Sirsuti is also said to be on the banks of the river of the 
same name, so that it had not ceased to flow in those days, and 
had not yielded to the Ghaggar, by which the dry river bed 
under Sirsa is now known. A short time before, also, Ibn 
Batuta,t while he states he had to cross a desert to Abohar, 


• One of the first measures should be the opening of the dams in tho natiTe states. 
There are r* this *iine no luts than twenty-four Bands on the Sirsdti from Thanesar to 
Sagara, where it joins the Ghaggar. 

t It is much to be regretted that wo have not a perfect copy of this enterprising 
trarellcr's work. The abridgment traiulated by Dr. Lee increases tbo desire to see 
the entire work as weU edited. Professor De Gayangoa, in a note to the first yolum^ 
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“the first city in Hindustan,” says of Sirsuti, “It is large, 
and abounds with rice, which they carry hence to Dehliso 
that neither in his time could the means of irrigation have 
been deficient. The river, indeed, up to the commencement of 
Akbar’s time, seems to have been flowing, and to have been 
still called Sirsuti, for in the “Akbamama” we read that in 
Humayun’s re-conquest of Dehli, he bestowed upon the young 
Prince Akbar the Government of Hisir, and the provinces on 
the river Sirsuti; which, had they been the provinces on the 
modem Sirsuti, would most probably have been called Sirhind. 
Yet it must be confessed that Abu’l Fazl, in his detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the Subah of Dehli, gives prominent notice to the 
Ghaggar river, and he may therefore have considered the 
Gbaggar and Sirsuti to be the same. 

Major Brown, in his survey of His&r, fell in with a part of 
that which is now called the old Sirsuti. “The Sirsuti river 
was come upon quite unexpectedly. The best maps shew this 
river as joining the Ghaggar, between Murak and Samdnah in 
the Patidla state. As the survey approached Tohanah, the 
zaminddrs and native officers brought it to notice, and directed 


of his Mahomed^ Dynasties in Spain,*' states that he has obtained a perfect copy, 
and that he has it in contempIatioD to publish a translation of it,—a declaration which 
it is to be hoped he will shortly fulfil. The period of Ibn Batuta's risit to India 
(a.d. 1332-1342) is highly interesting, and makes ns regret the more that the geo^ 
graphical details have been much confused by the epiuomator* After leaving Dehli 
be goes to Biana (Baran ?)—thence to Kol,—thence to Jalali, a place seven days* 
journey (?) distant from Kol—back to Dehli—hack again to Kol,—thence to Yieh 
Barah (MainpQri?) thence to the shores of a lake called “the Water of Life** 
(Talgram?)—thence toKanauj,—thence to Merwa(?)—thence to Gwalior. The Chinese 
Embassy which he accompanied on its return, appears to have come with a view to 
the restoration of some Buddhist place of worship below the and perhaps in 
the district of Sambhal, which had been destroyed by the M^ihom^tans, ffho “had 
also prevented the Hindus from cultivating the plains which were necessary to their 
subsistence. * Hence we may perhaps obtain some information of the precise period 
when the depopulation of the country below the Sewalik commenced; a 
question which has been cursorily noticed in the article Jes. 
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• ■ this subiect. It was stated that formerly this 
““ “fl!::rardtriS the lauds to a great extent, and that 
rjen within the last ten years many viUages derived grrat 
benehts from it. The bed of the river, however, has for some 

years been lost sight of altogether, and it was o^y ™ 

^ages near Hansdaha that any vestige of it could ^ found, 
the rLiinder of its track was laid down from information from 
the zamindto as far as it could be depended u^n (Reports 

on Projected CanaU in the Dehli Territory, p. 120.) 

As this bed of the Sirautl is nearly parallel with the course 

of the Ghaggar river, and with the Ghaggar NaUa, or Choya, 
there seems Uttle room for douU that it combined with the 
latter, and foimed the river of Sirshti, which was flowmg under 
the walls of Sirsa (Sirsuti) in the time of Ibn Batuta and Timur. 
Whether the Ghaggar* and Sirsuti were originaUy two entirely 
different streams, or whether they were origmally one and the 
same; or whether, as is the case now, it has always been that 
the Sirsuti is merely a tributary of the Ghaggar, are questions 
that would lead us into too long a discussion, and are irrelevant 

to the present inquiry. 

I am aware that it is usual to ascribe the deterioration of this 
tract solely to the Chalisa famine of a.d. 1783, but there seems 
sufficient ground for believing it commenced before that period. 
That the tract to the east of the Hyphasis was a desert at the 


• Wilford says that the famous Drishadwati is the name of the Ghaggar, hut in the 
“ Tirtha Tatra” of the “ Mahhbh&rat,” where it U mentioned as forming one of the 
boundaries of Kumkahetra, it is said, “ those who dwell South of the Saraswati and 
north of the Drishadwati, or in Kurukshetra, dwell in hcaTen.” So that if Wilford e 
surmise is correct, what is now the Siishtt was formerly the Ghaggar, and vice w*d ; 
which wou'd supply us alth a fourth subject of enquiry. See further “Vishnu 
Purana,” p. 181.—^E. 

This rirer, which Elliot writes Cuggur, is now generally called Ghaggar, and is 
usually admitted to be the Drishadwa'ti. It is a few miles to the West of Amballa, 
and is generally dry. See a'so Edgeworth, Botanic Agricultural Account of Pro* 
tected Sikh &tates.”_b. 
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penod of Alexander's invasion, we learn from Diodorus and 
Quintus Curtius, and though they differ from Arrian in this 
respect, there is no doubt they represent truly the condition of 
a great part of this country in the time of that conqueror. 
Succeeding events must have increased the natural sterility of 
tliis region. The first Mahomedan invasions, which were fre¬ 
quently accompanied by extermination of the old inhabitants, 
may be considered one of the original causes of depopulation. 
As these occurred for 200 years, more or less, there was ample 
time for the desert to extend its reign. These were, after a 
short^ space, succeeded by reiterated Mughal invasions up to 
the time of Timur, who crowned them by his ravages. The 
tract could have been but little improved up to the time of 
Ahbar, and whatever prosperity it subsequently attained was 
reversed* by the Chalisa famine. It is perhaps to that period, 
when the deficiency of water was so grievously felt, that we are 
to attribute the drying up of many of the streamsf which used 
to flow up to a late period in the Western Desert. It is a 
curious fact that the stream (Sankar or Sankra) which in 1739 
was of sufficient volume to form the Treaty* Boundary between 

• AU notice of the raTages of the Bhattfs is omitted, which was of itself no incon¬ 
siderable cause of depopolation. 

t With respect to the SirsCti, it may be doubted if at any time it ever reached the 
Indus or any of its affluent From the earliest perods it is recorded as being ah- 
sorbed by the sand. Some of the oldest legends of the country relate to this pecn- 
Uarity, and allusions are constantly made to it by the ancient poets: “sient samim 
arborem, in qua ignis latet, sicut Saratvatim flurium, cujns aqua sub terra fluit” 
“Stenzler’s Raghuransa,” p. 17.—See also » HariTansa,” pp. 607, 609. 

J The words of the Treaty are_ 

y JUfl l7 
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the possessions of Nadir Shah and Mahomed Shah, has not now 
even a puddle to moisten its arid bed. The further examination 
of this interesting question is foreign to the immediate subject 
of this enquiry, which is to consider the condition of Bhattiani 
in Akbar’s time, so as to shew what place it should occupy in 
the Dastiir Map; and, all circumstances considered, there can 
be no great error in having limited the boundary of Sirkar 
His4r to the neighbourhood of the modern Ghaggar. 

Bhaiyachara, « 

The definition in the Printed Glossary is for the most part 
correct. 

Bhaiy&chdra is a term applied to villages owned by descend¬ 
ants from a common stock. From brother, and 
usage. 

In such villages the whole of the land is occupied by the 
proprietary brotherhood, and the revenue assessed by a rate, or 
bachh ; and if there be non-proprietary cultivators, they are not 
responsible to the general body, but are introduced by some 
individual sharer, and pay him rent for land on which he pays 
by rate, or bachh. 

In many of these holdings aro sub-divisions paying an ascer¬ 
tained amount of Jama, levied by the proprietors of each sub¬ 
division among themselves. They are called thok, patti, and 
various other names; but the existence,, or non-existence, of the 
interior sub-divisions does not aflfect the general character of the 
holding of proprietors paying by a rate. 

There are also various ways of assessing the rate, as on 

ploughs, on the actual cultivation of each year, on wells, on 

the amount of cultivation ascertained at the settlement, etc. 

etc., but the general distinction continues unchanged.—See 

Par. 199-201 of the Revenue Board’s Printed Circular Order 
on Settlements. 
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Bhaibat, 

See Bhaiwad. 

Bhaihissi, 

•• •• 

Tbe shares of a brotherhood, especially ia the lands of a 
village or township. 

Bhaians, 

Division of property or interests among brothers. 

These three words are chiefly used in Bundelkhand, E. Oudh, 
Benares, and Lower Dodb. 

Bhaiwad, 

To pay and receive on the footing of one of the brotherhood. 




Bi’lmukt^ 

A Patta or lease under which a ryot pays a certain fixed sum 
at so much per plough or per Bighd, not being liable to any 
further demand. 

An engagement stipulating to pay a fixed money rent for the 
lands under cultivation, not subject to enhancement during the 
currency of the lease. See the Glossary under Bilmugta. The 
word is Arabic, and means “at a fixed or determined (rate).” 
It is often used to mean “in a lump sum,” or “on the whole.” 

In Benares it signifies consolidated rate, including Mai and 
Abwab.—See Beg. LI. of 1795. 


Birrabarar, 

Collection in kind.—Central Dodb. 

The expression seems derived either from Birah ^ separa¬ 
tion, division, on account of the crops being divided before 
appropriation; or from the Birra of the Patwari^s account 
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books, which is applied to the entry of every crop under a dis¬ 
tinct head. The proper word in book-keeping is Beora 
explanation; detail; knowledge; which is frequently corrupted 
into Birra. 


Birt,* 

A tenure held on condition of the performance of offices, 
whether religious or secular. Proprietary right. The tenure in 
Gorakhpur, under which the Birtias pay a fixed yearly sum 
equivalent to twenty per cent, of the Government revenue, on 
account of the Raja or superior; but are the owners of the soil, 
entitled to the entire management of the Mauzas, not liable to 
be ousted, holding a hereditary and transferable tenure, and 
subject to enhancement of the rent only when the Government 
Juma should be increased. 

The Sankalap “ expectation of advantage from a holy 

work.” Benfey) Birt is a religious grant made to a Brahman, in 
order to secure the merit of sacrifices and ceremonies performed 
by him, and held at first free, but in almost all these cases the 
necessities of the Raja of Gorakhpur had compelled him to 
demand a small rent from the holder. 

The hlarwat (♦Iqd) Birt was a compensation made by the Raja 
to the family of any man who was killed in his service in open 
fight, either with a neighbouring chief or in resistance to the 
Government, and is also called Khun Bah& (t.e, “washing away 
blood, from “blood,” and to “wash away”); it was 
chargeable, according to. the custom of the Raj, with half the 
rent demandable for a regular Birt village. 

Jewan “to eat”) Birt is an assignment made by the 

lUja of the day to a younger son, of a certain number of villagep 
m the Taluka for subsiatance, to be held by such son and his 


f, * Sanskrit ^ vrata, a vow, according to some, but Wilson derires it 

«oia niainteiumcc^ 
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descendants as Jewan Birt for ever. The assignee was accos* 
tomed to take a Patta from the Raja for these villages, paying 
a certain sum as rent.—See Talukdar. 

The term Birta is applied in Nepal to rent-free land, of which 
there are four kinds in that principality, Jagir, Manachaul, 
Bekh, and Birta. By the last a perpetual title is conveyedi 
and the land is at the absolute disposal of the grantee and his 
heirs. 

Birtiya, 

A tenant who holds his land upon a fixed annual assessment 
which cannot be altered, except on certain conditions previously 
stipulated; nor can the land held by him be claimed by the 
donor. The definition in the Printed Glossary is correct.—See 
Birt.* 

Biswabarar, 

Collecting by the Biswa.—Central Doib. 

The Biswa, from twenty, is the twentieth part of a 
Bigha; and besides being a measure of land, is also used to 
signify the extent of proprietary right in an estate. Each 
estate or village is considered an integer of one Bigha, which 
is subdivided into imaginary Biswas and Biswansis, to shew 
the right of any particular party. Thus, the holder of five 
Biswas is a holder to the extent of one-fourth of the entire 
village. 

Biswadan', 

A name given to the tenure of independent village commu¬ 
nities holding xmder a superior Talukdar; fls in Ahgaih, Main- 

• I am Bot sure that this definition is correct; in Behar, certainly, a birt grant 
can be resumed. Elliot bimsolf eecms to hare had doubto on this subject, and refers 
to Buchanan’s “ India,’* IL 646*—B. 
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purl, and Gorakhpur. It is in some places, as in Dehli, used 
as equivalent to Zamindari and Pattid&ri. If a man’s share in 
an estate is sold, he says his Biswa is sold. (See Sel. from Rec. 

N.W.P. i. 119.) 


Biswi, tsyw 

The alienation of land assessed at low rates on the payment 
of fines in advance.—E. Oudh. 

In the North-west it generally means two Biswas deducted 
from each Bigha cultivated by under tenants, which are taken 


by the landlord as his right.—^ee Dobiswi. 


Bold, y 

The verbal agreement (from Uy to speak) between the village 
lessees and the Asdmis, either Pdhikdsht (non-resident) or 
Ehddkdsht (resident). Any agreement between the Lumberddr 
(head man of the village) and Asdmi (cultivator).—Dehli. 


Bolans, 

Making over one’s share to another.—Benares and E. Oudh. 


Bolansi, 

The holder of another’s share or inheritance. An adopted 
heir,—Benares and E. Oudh. 

These words are derived from to speak, and ^ 

portion, share. 


Bolahddr, 

An occupant of land under a verbal agreement with the 
proprietor or tillage community. In Hisdr the bolahd&rs are 
of two Ibnds; the hand^holahddr, who pays a fixed rent per 
annum for the land he cultivates, and the holahddr bi'l mukta\ 
w 0 pays a quit-rent for a certain amount of land whether he 
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cultivates it or not. Both classes are entered in the settlement 
record or hand, and both hold their lands at the stipulated rates 
during the present settlement (Sel. Rec. N.W.P. iv. 15).—'W'. 


Burh Ganga, 

Biirh Ganga, from old, is the name given to the bed of 
the old Ganges where it has shifted its stream; more especially 
to the two old courses, of which one is traced below Hastindpur, 
and the other below Soron and Kampil. These changes appear 
to have occurred since the time of Akbar, and I have therefore 
in the Map of Basturs restored the old stream as it probably 
ran in his time. 

This has not been done without cause. The reasons for re¬ 
storing the Hastin4pur stream, and throwing Tarapur to the 
eastern side of the Ganges are the following. 

When Timur marched from Mirath, he is said in the “ Matla’ 
us Sa’din,” and Zafamama,” and other histories nearly con¬ 
temporary, to reach Ferozpiir, which is distinctly described 
as being “on the banks of the Ganges.” The course of the 
Ganges, then, in his time must have flowed in the bed of the 
present Burh Gang4. In the “Khuldsatu’l Tawdrikh” also, 
written in the fortieth year of Aurangzeb’s reign, copied by 
Shere Ali Afsos in the “ Araish-i-Mahfil” (which professes to 
be a more original work than it really is), the Ganges is 
described as flowing under Barba, which would show that at 
a much later period the Ganges preserved its old course; for 
this does not mean indefinitely that it flowed under the ex¬ 
tensive tract of country in the possession of the Barha Sadat, 
q.v. but literally, imder the town of Barba, which was then 
in a flourishing condition, before it was sacked in a.d. 1748, 
by the rabble army of Safdar Jang. Moreover, in the Revenue 
Board’s Records of the year 1819, there is a correspondence 
respecting several ■^ullages then within the area of Tarapur, 
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but induded originuUy in Azampur Bdahta. whicli is stiU on 
the Eastern side of the Ganges. 

From the Dastur Map it wdl also be seen that the Soron and 
Kampil branch has been restored, by giving Faizpur Badaria 
to Sahesw&n, and Nidhpdr and Aol&i to Badaon: to which I 
have been led by the foUowing considerations. They may be 
thought perhaps of no great force, but where, as in Oriental 
History, we are never indulged with topographical details, and 
have no accounts of the habits and pursuits of the people, nor 
of the intercourse and relations of social life, we must be con¬ 
tent with the remotest allusions, and rejoice if, after a whole 
day’s perusal of some almost illegible volume, we can extract a 
single fact worthy of record. 

When the heroic Pirthi Raj retreats from Kanauj, he is 
represented in the “ Kanauj Khand,” as foUowing the course of 
the Ganges, tiU he reaches Soron. 

In the somewhat apocryphal biography of Shah Azizu’d- 
dtn, contained in one of the many coUections of the lives of 


Mahomedan Saints, he is represented as being aided by the 
Emperor Shamsu’d-din in the capture of Kasha Khor, in a 
naval battle under the waUs of that town with the Raja, who 
after his defeat fled to Kamaon. Now we know that Khor is 


on the bank of the Burh Gangd, close to Shamsabad, which 
city was (it is said) built by Shamsu’d-din from the ruins of 
Khor. There may possibly be a shadow of truth in this ac¬ 
count, which is also preserved in the traditions of the common 
people; though, as Khor is mentioned later than the time of 
Shamsu’d-din, his budding Shamsabad may be doubted. 

Ut us come to a later period, and we find the Emperor 
Muha^d Tughlak in one of his mad schemes removing his 
^pi^ to Sargdw4ri, “near KampU and Patiali on the banks 
of toe G^g^, according to “Ferishta;” and “near Kasba 

wL i^V * according to “Zidu’d-din Barni.” Either 

way It shows that the course of the river was then unchanged 
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Still later, in tha reign of Sayyid Khizr Khan, when there 
was unusual communication with Katehar, or Rohilkhand, we 
find the following allusions which may assist us in our in¬ 
vestigation. T4ju*l-mulk, after subduing Rai Harsingh of 
Katehar, “ arrived at the ferry of Sargdwari, and passing the 
Ganges, punished the Kafirs of Khor and Kampil.^* 

The same General, after another campaign, marching from 
Bad4on and Etawah, passes the Ganges at Pachlana. 

In the same year the Emperor himself, after plundering 
Sambhal, crossed the Ganges near Fatidli. 

These quotations are taken from the “ Tabakdt-i-Akbari.” 

The “Tdrikh-i-Baddoni’* uses precisely the same expression 
in two of these instances : and it is important to observe it, for 
the author was himself a great traveller, and was constantly on 
the move between Agra, Sambhal, and Baddon. Both he 
and the author of “Tabakdt-i-Akbari” were contemporaries of 
Akbar, and could not fail, if any changes in the course of the 
Ganges had occurred up to their time, to give prominent notice 
of the circumstance. 

All the places noted above are on the right bank of the old 
Ganges, and would most probably not have been mentioned 
had the Ganges not run under them. At least in these days 
there are no such ferries as those of Pachlana, Patiili, and 
Sargdwiri. But as it may perhaps be said that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the change in the river’s bed, the expressions quoted above 
would not altogether have been inapplicable, other more de¬ 
cisive testimony may be adduced from a document in an old 
“ Dasturu’l-’Amal,” in which mention is made of a Mauza in 
Tappa Auldi, Parganah Baddon, which, toorgh the document 
may not be an exact copy of one publicly issued (it being 
merely inserted as a model for imitation), may yet serve to 
show without further question, that AuJii was once an integral 
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part of Parganali* Baddon. If it be remarked that the change 
in the course of the river is too great to have occurred within 
the period which has elapsed since the compilation of the Ain-i 
Akbari, it may be replied that in our own time the change is 
almost every year perceptible, and that the Ganges has shifted 
its bed so much since the two opposite banks were measured, 
that although only five years elapsed between the surveys, they 
cannot be combined with any accuracy. 

It is to be hoped therefore that the reasons given above may 
be considered to justify the innovation which has been ventured 
in the map. 

Bujharat, 

Adjustment of accounts. From bujhdna, to cause to 

comprehend. In some districts it has a special significance. 

This audit of accounts (or Bujhdmt as it is called) is a most 
important process to the whole of the community. The right 
of admission to the au(Bt is the criterion of proprietary right’* 
(SeL Rec. N.AV.P. iv. 143, from report on Azimgarh by 
Thomason).—B. 

Bura, ^ 

Redeemable mortgage.—Eastern Oudh. 

®rita, \ 3 ^ fllTn 

A grant, generally of land, to a religious person, or to a 
tenant on certain stipulations. See Birt, and the Printed 
Glossary under Burt. 


• Moreorer, m the book entitled the » Ahwhl-i Subajit,” a new Parganah under 
the name of Nidl««jdr, ettercd aa ‘‘in the time of the Sirkhr of Badaun.” Thia 
work was written before the Onal disruption of the empire, and is a highly interest- 
mg memorial of the state of India at the time of its composition. It was obtained 

from the library of Nawwab Muhammad Mir Khan, whose fanaly has had close con- 
necUoa with the house of Tin Or since its decline. 
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Brittantpattar, IWtrrnTT 

The record of a decision given by a Panchayet. From Y^TtTT 
circumstance, narration; and a leaf, a deed. 


Bachhaunta, 

Distribution of an aggregate sum on several individuals. 
(See Bebri).—Dpper Dodb. 


An account book ; a register; a ledger. 

Thus, Babi Kbata is the day book kept by merchants, and 
Babi Patwdri, the village accountant’s, or Patwdri’s register. 


Bakar, 

Amount fixed by the appraiser.—See Bak. 




Bakbsbnama, 

A deed of gift: from gift, and a letter, a document. 


Ba farzandan, V 

Ba aulad, jUjl b 

Literally, with sons, with children: words inserted in a grant, 
when it was intended that the land should be inherited by the 
heirs of the grantee. The opinion of the Supreme Government 
(in the famous case of Farzand Ali) was that these terms refer 
to the immediate heirs of the grantee’s body, whether male or 
female, not to descendants generally; and this, no doubt, is 
correct; but according to the lenient interpretation of the 
officers concerned in the investigations respect'ug 2(Iaaii tenures, 
the words are now generally declared to convey an hereditary 
title, without any restriction. 

The Judges of the Sudder Dewanny .^.daulat have also ruled 
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that a B& farzandan grant is descendable to the heirs general 
(Reports, Vol. IV. p. 222): being opposed to the opinion of 
their law officers, who declared that the words in themselves, 
and apart from other expressions in the grant, created a joint 
interest with benefit of survivorship in the grantee and his 
children; or in the event of his having at the time of grant 
no children, but only grand-children, in the grantee and his 
grand-children.—(See “ Macnaghten’s Precedents of Mahomedan 
Law,” p. 332, and pp. 48-52 of “Extracts from Official Records 
on Maafi Investigations.”) 

Baith, ^ ^ 

Value of Government share of produce. The amount settled 
on the land, from bailhnd to sit: thus bearing the same 
etymological meaning as assessment. The word is used in many 
varieties of application in commercial transactions; thus, kitnd 
baithtd is “how much does it come to” (in reckoning or appor¬ 
tioning vaiious items). 

Bajantari, 

B&jantari, or rather B&jantari Hahal, was an item of collec¬ 
tion under the hlahomedan regime, derived from h. a 

musical instrument; Sanskrit 71^. 

Bak, C/b 

B&k is used in the North West to signify an estimate of the 
produce without measuring the field. 

There are men who make a profession of this, and it is won¬ 
derful with what accuracy they will guess the probable outturn 
of a crop by merely looking at it. In cases in my own experi¬ 
ence it has happened that when the crop has been cut and 

threshed the valuer has not been more than one or two seers 

out.—B. 


TOL, II* 


3 
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Bakiota, 

A list of arrears of revenue due from farmers.—Behar. 


Baluburd, 

From sand, and Persian cut: a term applied to a tract 



of land Tphicli is covered with a deposit of sand after an inunda¬ 
tion. An item of remission of revenue on this account. 


Bangar, 

High ground, or uplands. Thus, “ Pam'pat Bdngar,” “ Sonpat 
Bdngar,” are the elevated portions of those parganahs, in dis¬ 
tinction to “ Pdnipat Khadir,” “ Sonpat Khadir.” 

Barah, 

Land next to, or surrounding, the village, generally enriched 
by manure. The term is chiefly used in Dehli and the Upper 
Bodb, and is probably derived from jb or JV an enclosure.^ 

Barani, ^\j\j ^rCT^ 

Unirrigated land; land dependant on the seasons; from the 
Persian bdrdn, rain. Also a coat or cloak for keeping off 
rain, which Europeans usually corrupt into “ brandy.” 

Barat, 

**• In addition to its numerous other meanings, it is used in 
the provinces, under the perpetual settlement, to imply an order 
to pay issued by a 2amind4r on a mustijir thikaddr or lessee. It 
is in this way:—Say a zamindar wants to buy a lot of shawls, 
jewels, or such things, instead of paying the merchant in cash, 
he gives him a Bardt or order on one oi his lessee*^, the lessee 
pays the merchant, and at the next audit of accounts produces 
the Bar^t as a set-off against the rent due from him. In this 

• Called Gob^ in Oudb^ and Goend or Gwen^ in Behar.—B. 
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way some of our zamind&rs contrive to anticipate the whole of 
their rents for several years to come.—B. 

BarbaUi, 

Division of the crops by sheaves or shocks, before the corn is 
trodden out. From the Persian jb 6dr, a load. In Rohilkhand 
it is more usually called by the Hindi synonym of Bojh-bat4i. 

Baramba, 

laterally, fruit of mangoes. Revenue derived from the lease 
of mangoe-groves. From jb fruit, and j*! a mangoe.* 

Bagam, j^b A\*\*\ 

Said, in the Printed Glossary, to be the most productive 
lands in the Southern Division of Dehli, situate on the banks of 
canals; but this must be a mistake, as there are no canals in 
the Southern Division. The word, whatever it is, is most pro¬ 
bably derived from bdgh, a garden, or any richly cultivated and 
irrigated spot. 


Ba’zf zamrn daftar, 

An office established in a.d. 1782, before the enactment of 
the Regulations, for the purpose of enquiring into improper 
alienation of land. Diterally, “ the office of certain lands.” 
The plan for the institution of this office is given at p. 224 of 
“Colebrooke^s Digest of the Regulations,” Vol. III. 

Beb4k, 

Without arrears; paid up in full.—See Baki. 

Interest on money. Bi&ju is the capital put out to interest. 


♦ This wottlu be more correctly written as two words.—B. 
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Bi(pi bandi, 

This is a peculiar system of calculating the amount to be paid 
by a cultivator. It is peculiar to Chibrdman, a parganah of 
Farrakhabad, in the Central Dodb. It is thus described by Mr. 
Wynyard, the settlement officer, “ By this system the Asimi 
pays his rent for the land in the aggregate, no matter whether 
he cultivates it or not.’" Kali Rai calls it E. add. 

Bidha, 

Synonymous with Bandobast. Determination of the amount 

to be paid as Government revenue.—Upper Dodb and Rohil- 
khand. 

Bfgha, or ^4(^1 

A measure of land, subject to local variation. In the Upper 
Provinces it is usually considered in the English surveys to be 
3,025 square yards, or iths of an acre. In Bengal it is 1,600 
square yards, or little more than |rd of an acre. A Kachcha 
Bighi is in some places §rd, in others ^th, of a full Bigh4. 
Akbar’s Bighi contained 3,600 Bahi Gaz (see that article}. 
The following are some of the local variations of the Bighi 
in the Upper Provinces:— 

BIQBAS. B. C« 


In Farrakhabad, 100 acres, = 175 12 0 

In the E. and S. parts of Gorakhpur, = 192 19 7 

In the W. and N. parts the Bighis are much smaller. 

In Allahabad and part of Azimgarh, = 177 6 15 

In part of Azimgarh and Ghazipur, = 154 6 8 

In Bijnor, = 187 19 15 


In the Upper Do4b it was found that the average measure¬ 
ment of the side of a Bigh4, deduced from the paces of 148 
zamind&rs, who were accustomed to practice this kind of men¬ 
suration, amounted to 28^ English yards; making the local 
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(kachoha) bighA equal to 831,^; and 100 statute acres equal 

to 582 kachcha bighds, 3 biswaa. 

It is needless to continue the comparisons; but see for further 

information “Prinsep’s Useful Tables,” p. 89.—E. 

There seems to be some connection between the size of 
the kachcha, or local, bigh& and the value of land in different 
districts. The official bigh& consists of twenty cottahs or biswas, 
each side of which is measured by a rod of four cubits in length, 
thus called the chahir dasti, or ch&r h&th ke katti; but in the 
remoter parts of Gorakhpur and the wild tracts bordering on 
Nepal the bigh4 increases in size, till in some places we have it 
consisting of twenty katt^s of as much as ten cubits in length 
each! and returning from the frontier back again to the more 
thickly peopled parts of the coimtry, the cottah sinks by degrees 
to 9, 8, 7, 7J, and 6 hiths in the various parganahs.—B. 

Bighoto, 

The name given to a tract of country bordered by Mewat 
on the East, Loh4ru on the West, Hari4na, Bhundhoti, and 
Cbanddn on the North, and Hath on the South. It includes 
Bewari, Bawal, Eanon, Patodi, Eot Easim, and a great part 
of the Bahiaich Jagir. The word is only of local application, 
and does not appear to be known much beyond its own limits. 

That is, Bighoto has two lords, Khoros (amongst Ahirs), and 
Chauh&ns (amongst Hajputs).” 

The nam e of Bighoto, or Bighota as it is sometimes called, 
is derived from Bigha Haj, a worthy descendant of the illus¬ 
trious Chauh4n, Pirthi Raj.—See Bhundhoti and Chauh4n. 

Rent fixed on lands per bighi. The same as Bigoti in the 
Glossary, which is also correct. 
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Bijak, 

A memo, deposited with grain, when stored, specifying its 
amount; an invoice, a list; also an inscription. 

The derivation is probably the causal form of the 

Sanskrit to know. 


Bisi', 

A term pecxJiar to Kamaon. 

Mr. Trail, the English Commissioner of the Province, reduced 
all the miscellaneous measures of quantity of land to nominal 
(not actually measured) Bisis. The Bisi is equal to twenty 
Pathas of Garhw41, or twenty Nalis of Kamdon. The Patha, 
or Nali, represents a measure of seed with a capacity of about 
two seers, and the number of Pathas in any area is estimated by 
the quantity of seed (generally wheat) required to sow it. The 
actual extent varies according to the quality and position of the 
land. The grain is sown much wider in the poor Upardhw 
lands near the summit, than in the rich Taldhw lands near the 
base.—See As. Bes., xvi., 178. 



Behri, 

A subscription; an assessment on a share. Instalments paid 
by under tenants to the landlord. Distribution of an aggregate 
sum on several individuals. A monthly collection according to 
their respective circumstances. Term given to a division of a 
Bhayachara estate. The share or interest of one of the brother¬ 
hood in an estate. The Persian Bahra has the same irieaning, 
and is probably the origin of the word. 



Behridar, 

Holder of a share, denominated Behri.—See Glossary, Beraidar. 


Benaudha, Ujyj 

A name commonly given by the natives to the country be- 
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tween Allahabad and Sarwar. .'.e. Saijdpar, tne other side of the 
Saiiii (ancient Sarayu), the present district of Gorakhpur; and 
between the Ganges and the Chhdab Nala, by which it is sepa- 
rated on the North-West from Baiswara. Benaudha appears 
to include the Western parts of Jauupur, Azimgarh, and Benares, 
and the Southern part of Oudh. Indeed, some authorities make 
it extend from Baiswara to Bijaypur, and from Gorakhpur to 
Bhojpur. The common saying is that Benaudha, or Ben&wat as 
it is sometimes called, contained twelve Rajas, who comprised 
one Paut, and were considered to have common interests. Ist, 
the Gaharwdr of Bijaj’pur; 2nd, the Khinzada Bachgoti; 3rd, 
Bais; 4th, Sarnet; 5th, Haiobans of Hardi; 6th, tTjjain of 
Dumr&nw; 7th, Rajkumar of Teori Bhagwanpur; 8th, Chandel 
of Agori; 9th, Kalhans of Sarw4r; 10th, Gautam of Nagra; 
11th, Hindu Bachgoti of Karwar; 12th, Bisen of Majhauli. 
These dimensions would imply that Benaudha was an extensive 
province, including the whole of Benares and Eastern Oudh; 
but I believe the limits first mentioned arc the correct ones, 
and out of this narrower space it would be easy to construct the 
fifty-two parg^nahs, of which Benaudha is said to consist. 


Bakhshfat, 

The name of a division of the Jaunpur Sirk&r mentioned in 
Regulation II. of 1795. This Parganah no longer exists as a 
separate division. Its former history and the derivation of its 
name are very obscure; apparently, however, the designation 
of >• Bakhshldt.” or “Dih4t Bakhshigari,” prior to the Cession, 
applied only to certain viUages which were assigned to the 
Bakshi of the Fort at Jaunpur, for repairs and other necessary 
eipences, and it was not till after we got possession of the 
country, that the Talikas of Soetha, Kariawan, Nawdi, and 
Bhadi, aU of which are Peshkashi Mahals, were included in 
the Parganah caUed Bakhshiit. Under these circumstances, 
there was no objection at the late settlement to absorb the 
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8ub“division in the manner most convenient, and the villages 
were accordingly distributed between Ghisui, HaveH, Kar4kat, 
and Angli Mahul. 


Baldihai, 

Compensation for pasture ground.—Robilkband. 

It is usually called Bardaibi to the Eastward.—See Ang. 

Balkat, 

• • • 

Rent taken in advance.—Lower Do4b, Bundelkband, and 
Benares. 

The word is also applied to the cutting of ears of com with¬ 
out going through the usual process of reaping. Katdi is 
likewise used in this sense in Benares. 

From this word is derived the name of the old Mahomedan 
tax b41kati, which used to be demanded on commencement of 
reaping. From an ear of com, and to cut. 



Bandbebrf, 

Statement of the amount of each money instalment or share 
of a village. The word Band is used in many other combina¬ 
tions in the sense of statement, account, ledger; thus Band- 
bardasht or Bandbatdi is a statement of the amount of each 
instalment in grain. Band-his4b is an abstract account. Band- 
ph4ntah is a paper like the Bandbehri which shows the liabilities 
of each sharer of a village. 


Bapans, 

Fatheris share.—Benares and Eastern Oudh. 

Bapauti is more usual in the N. West and Bundelkband. 
The word is derived from a father, and share. 


Bakaya, UUj 

Old bidances of Revenue; plural of the Arabic an arrear, 
a residue. 
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Baran'j ^TT^t 

A shareholder paying his portion, of the Jama according to 
the Bar&r. 



Barawurd, / 

An estimate; calculating; casting up. 
above, and to bring. 


From the Persian j>. 


Barhi, 



Profits, a corruption of Barhotari: from to increase. 


Barmhotar,* 

A free grant given to Brahmins for religious purposes. 


Batnan-bad^batnaO) sm Lk^ 

Literally, “ body after body,”—words frequently inserted in 
grants, after the corresponding expression of Nasalan ba’d 
Nasalan, to signify that the tenure is heritable by lineal de¬ 
scendants in the male line. Under the present interpretation 
of the resumption laws, the expression is construed to convey 
the right of perpetuity, without this restriction. 

BatU, li ^ 

Difference of exchange; anything extra; an extra allowance; 
discount on imcurrent or short weight coins: usually called 
Batta. The word has been supposed to be a corruption of 
Bharta, increase, but it is a pure Hindi vocable, and is more 
usually applied to discount than premium. 

Baidfir, 

A proprietor by purchase; from the Arabic ^ selling. 
Hence Baindma, a deed of sale. 

• Also spelt and 
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Bai’bi’l wafa dar, 




A person liaving the possession and usufruct of a property 
on its conditional sale to him; the stipulation being that if a 
sum of money borrowed from him be not repaid by a fixed 
period, the sale shall become absolute; from sale, and 
performance of a promise. 


Chahi, 

Lands irrigated from wells (from the Persian Ch4h a 
well), as distinguished from Bar4ni, or land dependent 

on rain for its moisture; Ch6hi land pays a higher revenue 
than Bdrani, because it has a certain supply of water, while 
the supply from rain is of course uncertain. 

The extreme uncertainty of the supply of rain is the cause 
of the terrible famines to which India is peculiarly subject; 
and which it is now proposed to combat by a larger system of 
irrigation derived from canals. The system of irrigation from 
wells is defective in many ways. It necessitates the keeping 
by each cultivator of extra bullocks to work the well. Besides 
which to dig a well is a costly operation, and can therefore 
only be done by rich men or by the joint act of the community. 
A well is like an estate, the joint property of a large body of 
men, each of whom has his stated number of hours in the week 
for using the water. In the hot weather the necessity of 
getting water for the fields is so great that the wells are kept 
at work all day and all night, the water being led along con¬ 
duits of earth sometimes for miles. When worked so incessantly 
the well will sometimes dry up for a time, because the water 
is taken out faster than it runs in, and the ryot has to stop 
working till it fills again. All the uncertainty, expense, and 
other inconveniences of the ch4hi system will be obviated by 
canals. 

In many parts of Behar there are no wells for agricultural 
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purposes, and the people are entirely dependent ■ on ram or 
tonics 

It is curious to observe how the wells vary in size in diflferent 
parts of the country. In the Panj^b the wells arc often from 
afteen to twenty feet in diameter, there is one at Amritsar 
which admits four rahats or Persian wheels at once. Lower 
down, in the N.W. Provinces, six or seven feet is the average 
diameter, and the well is generally worked by the charaa or 
charsd, a large leathern sack, which is drawn up by bullocks 
walking down an incline. This requires two men to work 
it, one to drive the bullocks and another to tilt the cbaras 
when it comes up; whereas the rahat requires only a man or 
boy to drive the buffalo round (e. Arhat). 

Lower down again in Bchar the wells diminish to two or 
three feet in diameter, and arc worked by a kuhr or small 
bucket of iron or earth, fastened by a long rope to a pole, the 
polo works on a pivot in a post four or five feet high and is 
balanced at the other end by a heavy log or mass of earth. 
This also requires only one man to work it. It is chiefly used 
by Koeris (or Kachhis) to irrigate their fields of poppy or 
other rare and costly crops. The labour of using it is hard, 
and the amount of water raised is less than by any other pro¬ 
cess ; but in Behar, especially in the eastern parts of it, the 
soil is often so loose that a permanent well cannot be made, 
and the little temporary wells arc therefore more economical. 
In Purneah they are very small, often not above a foot across, 
and are supported by rings of burnt clay called piit. A well of 
this kind costa two rupees only, and lasts a couple of years. 

It is the western part of these Provinces and in the Panjdb 
that canal irrigation is peculiarly needed; in the eastern dis¬ 
tricts and in Bengal the land is low and full of marshes, tanks, 
and rivers, and the main staple is rice, which grows in three 
or four feet of water, and during the rainy season, when the 
country is generally submerged; but in the upper provinces 
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the land ia high and dry, and the wheat and other staples 
require constant irrigation to make them grow at all.— 

Chakari, 

Grant for personal seirices in the village; from a 
servant. 


Chhir, 



The lessee^s own cultivation j 



corrupted from Sir.—Saugor. 


Chhutautf, 



Remissions allowed either on the Bighi, or in rupees, by 
Malguzars, after forming an estimate of a field. Also, gene¬ 
rally, any remission of Revenue by Government; from 
Chhutni, to be dismissed, to escape. 

Chhut, Chhut or Mujrdi, are terms specially applied 

in Benares to the reductions which have been made in the 
assessment of 1197 Fasli. Some of these have been authorized 
by the Government, but most of them have been granted with¬ 
out any such authority. Some of those in the former category 
are alluded to in Sect. 22, Reg. II. of 1795. 



Chhorchitthi 

tm 

A deed of release, from chhorni, to abandon, and 

chitthi, a note. 

Ctitthl, ^ 

A note; a paper containing an order or demand. From this 
word are formed chitthi talab or talab chitthi, meaning a pro¬ 
cess or precept; a summons; from the Araliic search, 

demand; and Chitaavis (written Chitnis in the Printed Glos¬ 
sary), a writer of notes or precepts; a secretary; from the 
Persian to write.—E. 
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Cliiulii taksim is a note or memorandum of allotment or 
partition of an estate by Batwdra.— W. 

Chitthi tankhw&hi, is a note containing a demand for pay- 
• • 

ment of rent; also the same as Bardt g.v. —W. 


Chukara, 1 

Customs duty.—Saugor. 


^^‘TTT 


Chukautd, 

Field rates of rent; money rate; from Cbukdnd, to 

settle or complete. Also an agreement for the delivery free of 
cost of a stipulated share of an estimated crop to the principal 
shareholder on the part of the rest.—Moradabad.—W. 


Chukri, 




A fractional division of land.— 


Garhwal and Kam&on. 


GJhukat, 

A settlement; from Chuk&nd, to settle.—Dehli and 

Upper Do4b. 

Chungi, 

Illegal abstraction of handfuls of market produce. It is 
frequently, however, given voluntarily as a sort of rent for 
the use of market conveniences, such as booths, sheds, etc.; 
and in this sense is equivalent to the Baitak of the Deccan. 

Chungi is also sometimes given to Fakirs, Zaminddrs, or 
Banias, for the establishment of new markets.—E. 

In the Panjdb it is the name of a tax levied in kind on aU 
produce that enters the city gates, an octroi in fact; and has 
been continued under British government._B. 

Chungi mahal, a place where grain may be landed from boats 
and stored on payment of a portion of it to the owners of the 

ground.—Behar.—'W. 
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Chaubachha, 

A levy of Revenue on four things, under the ancient regime, 
in the Dehli territory; namely, pag^ tag, kori, or kudi, and 
punchhi: i.e. pagri,* a turban, tag, a rag or thread worn by a 
child round its waist, korl, a hearth, and punchhi, animals’ tails. 


as of buffaloes, bullocks, etc. 

As tag may be considered to be included in pag, another tax 
is substituted for it according to some authorities. Thus palkati 
a cess on the pala cuttings (see Jharberi), or a cess on the 
daranti or sickle, or on the khurpa or grass-scraper; but the 
insertion of tag is correct, for the tax upon the pag, or men, was 
double of that upon the tag, or children. 


Chaubisa, 

From Chaubis, twenty-four; is a name applied to a tract of 
country containing that number of villages in the occupation of 
a particular tribe. There are several of them scattered over our 
Provinces, but they may perhaps be considered more frequent 
in the neighbourhood of Mathura than elsewhere. Thus, we 
have within a circuit of about thirty miles round that city— 

A Chaubisa of Jacs Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Jadon Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Bachhal Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Kachhwdha Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Jaiswar Rajputs.—See Chaurdsi. 


Chaudharaf, 

The jurisdiction of a Chaudhari, whose occupation has been 
correctly described in the Printed Glossary. 

• Called by our early travellers puckenj. “ To scold lustily and to pull one anotlicr's 
puckcriit or turbats off, being proverbially termed a banyan fight,”—“Fryer's Trav. ’ 
Lett. 111. Chap. 3. 
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Chaudharait, 

A Chaudliari’s fees of office. 

Chaugadda, ^*^'*1* 

The place where the boundaries of four villages meet. It is 
known also by the names of Chauhadda, Chausinghd, Chaukh&, 
Chaur4ha, and Chompta. 

Chaumas, 

Lands tilled from ^Uarh to Kuar, that is, during the Chau- 
m&sa (four mouths),.or rainy season, and prepared for the Rabi 
sowings. 

Chaumasa, 

The Indian seasons are, according to the Shastors, six in 
number, each comprising two months. These divisions are 
more fanciful than real; and the common people are content 
to adopt the more definite division of three. Chaumdsa, or 
Barkha, constitutes the four months of the rainy season. The 
rest of the year is comprised in Sydla, J&rd, or Mohdsa, tho 
cold season; and Dhupkdl, or Kharsd, the hot season. 


Chaumasiya, 

A ploughman hired fo~ the season.—Saugor. 

Chaur or Chaunr, 

A long low marsh lying between high banks, fit for growing 
rice, and generally full of water in the rains.—Behar.—B. 


Chaurasi, 




1 . 




The word means, literally, eighty-four; and is territorially 
appHed to a sub-division of a parganah, or district, amounting 
to eighty-four villages. Tod, in his “Annals of Rajputana," 
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where Chaurisis are numerous, remarks that they are tanta¬ 
mount to the Saxon Hundreds (Tol. I. p. 141). This may be 
the case in some respects, but it is evident that Hundreds rarely 
contained a hundred villager, and sometimes not even half a 
hundred. Spelman, in his Glossary, says, “ Nusquam quod scio, 
reperiuntur 100 villce in aliquo Hundredoper totamAngliam. Magni 
habentur qui vel 40, vel 30, nunierant. Multi ne 10; Quidam 
dua& tantum” Hallam also observes (“ Middle Ages,” Vol. II. 
p. 390), that the great divisions of the Northern counties had 
originally a different name, and that in course of time many of 
them have improperly acquired the name of Himdreds, which 
is conjectured to be a mere political division more peculiarly 
belonging to the South of England. Lingard also (Vol. I. 
p. 335) gives an extract from Doomsday Book to show how 
little uniformity prevailed with respect to the area and number 
of manors contained within each Hundred. Thus we see that 
Hundreds were never originally equally partitioned, and in this 
respect they differ from Chaur&sis; for there is no Chaur^i, even 
though it may have dwindled down to ten or twelve villages, of 
which every originally component village could not, according to 
local tradition, be pointed out by the neighbouring zaminddrs; so 
that Chaurdsis once comprised—theoretically, however inexactly 
in certain cases,—as the name implies, eighty-four villages. 

I took occasion, when reporting the Mirat Settlements, to 
remark that I had discovered some Chaurdsis in that district, 
and expressed my surprise that their existence had not been 
previously observed. The assertion, I well remember, was 
received with some degree of incredulity, and the existence of 
Chaurdsis in any part of these Provinces was altogether denied. 
I have therefore taken some trouble to ascertain if I was de¬ 
ceived, and the following list, which is the result of my enquiries, 
will perhaps be considered to establish their existence beyond a 
question, not only in Mirat, but in almost every district in this 
Presidency. 
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In Deoli, now included in the Parganah of BIbamiyd in 
Etawah. there is a Chaurasi of Tilokchandi Bais Rajputs 

The Parganah of KuraoU, in Mainpuri, constitutes a Chaurisi 

of Eathor Rajputs. , , t> • * 

In Jewar of Bulandshahr, the Chaukarzada Jadon Rajputs 

have a Chaur&si. . nu x < 

In the Parganah of Chandaus in AUgarh, there is a Chaur&si 

of Chauhdn Rajputs. 

In Parganah Kantit, of Zillah Mirzapur, there is a Chaurisi 
of Gaphwir Rajputs, of which most of the vUlages are now m 

the possession of Brahmans. 

In Parganah Khairabad, of Zillah AUahabad. there U another 

Chaur&ai of Gaharwir Rajputs. 

The lioh&in J&ts have a Chaur&si in Hari&na. 

One of the Tappas in AtrauU of Aligarh is a ChaurAsi, 

The Parganahs of Malaut and Bharangi in BhattlAna are 

each a ChaurAsi. 

There is also in the neighbourhood of KarsAna, SirpAna, and 
SahAwar a ChaurAsi of Balde Brahmans, and in Saheswan and 
Ujhani one of Tuar Rajputs.—See also article JanghAra. 

The Solankhi Rajpute have a ChaurAsi in Nidhpur and 
SahAwar, on the borders of the Mainpuri and BadAon districts. 
They are the descendants of the princes of the sacred Soron, 
before the Rathors conquered Eanauj. 

From Allahabad to Karra there is a ChaurAsi of Johya Rajputs, 
who have been for a long time converted to Mahomedanism. 

In the Parganah of Hansi there is a ChaurAsi of J Ats, com¬ 
prising the Gets of Seil, Rongi, Bora and Satraungi. 

In Parganah Sheoli of Cawnpore there is a ChaurAsi of 
Chandel Rajputs. 

In Oudh, opposite to Sheorajpur, there is a Fattihpur ChaurAsi 
tenanted by Bisen Rajputs. 

There is a Chaurasi of Chandel Rajputs in Kariat Dost, in 
Zillah Jaunpur. 


TOL. n. 


4 
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There is a Chaurdsi of Tuar Rajputs in Dasna and Jalalabad 
Zillah Mi'rat. , 

There is half a Chaur4si of the same tribe in Puth, in the 
same district. 

The Nagri Gujars have a Chaurisi in Dankaur, ZiUah 
Bulandshahr. 

The Parganah of Loni was formerly a Chaurdsi. 

The Parganah of Ghazipur, in Fattihpur, was formerly a 
Chaurdsi. 

In ilahomedabad Gohna, of Zillah Azimgarh, there was also 
formerly a Chaurdsi. 

The Baldin Jdts, the Salakldi'n Jdts, and the Kalsean Gujars, 
have each a Chaurdsi in the Western Division of the Muzaffar- 
nagar District. 

The Nirwal Jdts have a Chaurdsi to the South of Dehli. 

In Baghpat the Gaur Tagds had a Chaurdsi, of which but 
few villages now remain in their possession. 

Garra Kota in Damoh of Saugor is a Bundela Chaurdsi. 

In the same Parganah the Deswal Ahirs had half a Chaurdsi. 

Parganah Jhillo in Saugor is a Chaurdsi. 

The Titwal Tagas of the Upper Dodb had formerly a Chaurdsi. 

There is a Taluka Chaurdsi to the North of the Son (Soane), 
in Agori Barhar of llirzapur. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Badgujar Rajputs in Mahendwar, the 
local name of a tract of country between the Mewat Hills and 
the Jumna.* 

There is also a Chaurdsi of the same clan of Rajputs, now 
Musulman, on the banks of the Hindan, to the South West of 
Muzaffarnagar. 

This branch of Rajputs had also a Chaurdsi in Rajpura, and 
in Nerauli, Parganahs of Robilkhand, and another on the oppo¬ 
site side of the Ganges at Anupshahr. These, however, are 


• Mor6 correctly the name of a small river now dimmed op-—E. 
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only sub-divisions of the much more extensive possessions they 

liftd on either side of the Ganges. 

There is a Chaur&si of Rangars in Parganah Kata of Seha- 

ralipur. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Khubar Gujars in Rampur in the same 
District. 

The Bundphar Rajputs have a Chaurdsi in Garra Mandla. 
There is a Chaurdsi of Gautam Rajputs, now Musulman, in 
Tappa Jar, Zillah Fattihpur. 

There is a Cliaurdsi also in JIatgaon, in the same District. 

The Mahesara Tagas have a Chaurdsi in Kithor, Zillah Mirat. 
The Basian and Datean Tagas have each a Chaurdsi in Path 
and Siana, on the borders of Bulandshahr. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Sakarwal Rajputs in Parganah Chain- 
pur of Arrah. 

The Parganah of Rohtak is a Chaurdsi. 

The Parganah of Tezgarh, in Damoh, is a Chaurdsi. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Chauhdns in Aonla, a Parganah of 
Bareilly, 

There is a Chaurdsi of Thukarel Jdts in the Western parts 
of Aligarh. 

There is a Chaurdsi near the Cantonment of Urdi in Jalaun. 
The Sabaran Brahmans have a Chaurdsi in Parganah Etawah. 
The Ahirs have a Chaurdsi in the Northern parts of Shekoha- 
bad, in Mainpuri. 

There is a Chaurdsi nearBhojpur, at a short distance from Far- 
rakhabad, known generally by the name of the Chaurdsi of Sirauli. 
There is a Chauhdn Chaurdsi of Jhilmili in Sirguja. 

There is a Chuk Chaurdsi between Ghiswa and Jaunpur. 
There is a Chaurdsi of Palwar Rajputs in Anaula of Gorakhpur. 
There is also another kind of Chaurdsi in Anaula. When 
Chandersen, the Samet Raja, divided his acquisitions among 
his three sons, he gave a Chaurdsi (in Koss) to his eldest son, 
constituting the Raj of Gorakhpdr; half a Chaurdsi (in Koss) 
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to his second, constituting the Kaj of Hasanpur Maghar; and 
a quarter Chaurdsi (also in Koss) to the third, constituting the 
Kaj of Anaula. 

There are tw^o Chaurdsis in Parganah Chandpur, Zillah Bijnor. 

There are also two Chaurisis of Mewitis, one called the 
Kamu Chaurasi in Bhurtpur, and the other the Dehli Chaur&si, 
near Sonah.* 

Surajpur, in Ghosi of Azimgarh, is a Chaur&si Taluka, be* 
longing to Kurhanya Bhuinhars. 

The Suksenaf Kayeths had formerly a Chaurdsi around 
Sankisa, on the Kalinadi, between Mainpuri and Farrakhabad. 

* The existence of this Sonah Chanrhsf is deubtfnl.—£. add. 

t The Suksena Kayeths haye now entirely deserted Sankisa (Sankasya). From 
this place hare also sprung the Snksena Nais, Kachhls, and Bharbhbnjas; and it 
is highly interesting as being mentioned in tbe Rhm&yana, and by the Chinese 
traveUer Fa-Hian (a.d. 400), who speaks in terms of high approbation of Seng-kia-ahi 
and its neighbourhood. 

“ Ce royame est fertile et abondant en toutes sortes de productions. Le people y 
cst nombreux, riche, et sans comparaison plus joyeux que partout aillenre ” (p. 126). 
There is nothing in the present appearance of the country to warrant this high eulogium. 

In the 14th Number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, there is an 
interesting account of a visit paid to Sankisa by the Mhnfhl of Lieutenant Cunning¬ 
ham, Bengal Engineers, which seems to call for a few lemirks. The ruins of San¬ 
kisa (not called now Samkassa) can enter into no comparison with those of Kanauj, 
even if we include the ancient khcra of Saral Agath. Tbe Gosaln’s Temple, more¬ 
over, can scarcely be said to be buUt of the ancient large bricks; as there are but 
very few in the whole structure. There is also an important misapprehension to be 
corrected, as Lieutenant Cunningham and Colonel Sykes both lay too much stress 
upon it It is stated as an extraordinary fact that the worship of the identical Naga 
mentioned by Fa-Hion is still annually performed; but the truth is, that the mound 
where this worship takes place is nothing more than the common heap of bricks, or 
earth, which we see in every village, erected for worship during the Nag-Panchi^. 
The only local Deity of Sankish is Bisarl, whoso favour is supposed to be efficacious 
in remoTiog dise^isos of tho 

The Elephant, mentioned at page 242, is the most interesting object et Sankisa. 
It is carved out of precisely the same description of stone as the Lat of Dehli and 
Allahabad. The body, which is about three feet high and on a pedestal sunk into the 
ground to the same depth, is well formed, but the sno* has b^en knocked off by some 
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There is a Chaurdsi of Chauhdn Rajputs in Bhopal. 

There is a Chaurasi of Sakarwol Rajputs in Pahargarh m 

Gwalior. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Jatrani Jdts in Khera Bijwasan. 

There is a Chaurdsi in the Northern parts of Gadarpur, 
Zillah Bareilly. It belonged to the race called Gobri; but the 
space is, perhaps, too small to have comprised a Chaurdsi of 
villages, and it may therefore have represented a Chaurdsi of 

jealous iconoclast. It bears inscriptions, or rather scratches, on its two flanks, and 
on the front of the right thigh. 

The outer wall of the town, which does not appear to hare a greater circuit than 
fiye has been washed down, and nothing of it is now left but a succession of 

sloping mounds with seTeral large gaps, which appear to represent the old gates. 
Soral Agath, which is indebted for its name to the famous Muni Agastya, the fabled 
regenerator of the Dekkhan, is about a mile to the North of Sanltisa, and has every 
appearance of being equally old. In 1843 about 20,000 rupees worth of coins were 
found at Sara! Agath, but there were none among them of any type previoosly nn* 
known. Sara! Agath appears to have been an outwork of Sankisa, for it is beyond 
the wall aboTe«mentioaed. There are mounds beyond the wall in the some direction, 
which seem to have been rather fortifications than Stupas, though it is not improbable 
that close search will reward the enquirer with Buddhist remains. Several images of 
Bodhisatwas, and beautiful specimens of double.glazcd pottery, strew the ground in 
various directions. It was in a vase of this description that the coins lately dis> 
covered were enclosed, lieutenant Cunningham is probably correct in thinking that 
Sankisa was destroyed in the wars between Prithl Raj and Jaichand, but there seems 
reason to conclude that the town must have belonged to the latter when it was 
captured, for it is to the East o'* the Eallnadi, and is familiarly known as one of 
the gates of Konauj. Hence, perhaps, we derive the story of the area of Eanauj 
bring so large as to contain 30,000 shops of betel<«ellera. 

As the determination of the site of Seng'kia'.shi confirms the truth of Fa-Hian*s 
narrative, the European pqblic are much indebted to Lieutenant Cunningham for his 
communication. It is only strange that Professor Wilson, who must have travelled 
close to, or over, its remains, and must have heard of the Suksena division of Ehyeths 
and their original abod^, 'hould have doubted at all respecting its position, for 
Sankisa is generaUy recognized amongst the learned natives of these provinces to bo 
the site of the Sankasya of the “Rkmkyana;” and it is not unimportant to add that, 
when any inhabitant of Sankisa visita Nepal or Komkon, he is treated with marked 
respect by the Pan^te and men of influence, as a traditional story of some original 
connection with this ancient city is still preserved in tho.e remote regions. 
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tanks, which are in that spot very numerous. There is one 
village in the tract which still goes by the name of Chaurdsi. 
But here we appear to have a Chaurdsi within a Chaur&si; for 
the whole tract from the Pira Naddi to the Sardah, when it was 
under Hill-jurisdiction, was called the Chaurisi Mai {i.e. sub¬ 
montane region—see Des), because it extended eighty koss in 
length and four in breadth, or, accordiug to some authorities, 
because it extended eighty-four koss in length. 

The old Parganah of Alamgupur, in the district of Amhalla, 
in the Cis-Satlaj states, of which the modem district of Mani 
majra was a portion, was a Chaur^si. 

The Parganah of Gohana, in the Dehli Territory, constitutes 
a Chaurdsi. 

Kariat Sikhar, in the Province of Benares, also constitutes a 
Chaurdsi. 

The JaurAsis have, no doubt, the same origin. There is a 
Parganah Jaur^si in Seharanpur, a Jaurasi Khalsa in Panipat, 
and a Jaurasi near the Maha Bali temple in Garhwal. There 
is a Jaur4si range in the Himalaya (J.A.S.B. No. 138, p. 4G9). 

In Jaunpur, the Parganah of Byalsi is an abbreviation of 
ByMisi, or half a Chaurasi, of Baghubansi Rajputs. 

The Parganahs of Kutia and Gunir in I'attihpur also form a 
Bydlisi,* or half Chaurasi. 

Parganah Dariabad in Oudh contains five Bydlisis, of which 
three belong to Sayyids, Kurmis, and Bison Rajputs respectively. 

Besides those enumerated in the North West, and those which 
are known to exist in Rajputana, we find indications of Chaurisis 
in several distant parts of the country. 

There is a Parganah Chaurasi in Surat, and a Siam ChaurAsi 
between the Biah and the Satlaj. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Dhdkard Rajputs in Fattihpur of 
Hoshangdbdd, and in Sobhapur of the same district there is one 
of Gujars. 

• From “forty-two." 
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Chaurdsi is one of the seven districts into which the hill state 
of Sukat is divided. 

The Kyarda Diin is said formerly to have contained eighty- 
four villages. 

The Upades pras&d says there are eighty-four cities in Gujar 
Das, or Quzerat. 

In the Dekkan, eighty-four villages constitute a Desmukh, or 
Parganah. This can scarcely be universal, but it is so stated 
(» Joum. R.A.S.” No. IV. p. 208) on the authority of Colonel 
Sykes. Elphinstone, on the contrary, says the Dekkan Par- 
ganahs contain 100 villages (“ Hist, of India,’* Vol. I. 120). 

There is a Chaur&si Jurah in Orissa (“As. Res.” XV. 213). 

Captain Blunt (“As. Res.” VII. 92), in Parganah Mahtin, on 
his way to Rattanpur, meets with a Hauhair chief, of whom he 
says, “All that I could collect from this chief was, that in these 
mountains there are seven small Districts, called Chaur&sis, con¬ 
taining nominally eighty-four villages, but that, in reality, not 
more than fifteen were then in existence.” 

There is a Chaur&si marked on the Surveyor-General’s Map 
at a short distance to the South of Kabul, which shews that all 
vestiges of ancient Hindu occupation are not yet erased from 
that country. 

I proceed now to adduce instances of tho existence in these 
Provinces, or a least the traditionary remembrance, of the still 
larger division of 360 villages, which number, as will hereafter 
be shewn, bears an intimate relation to the Chaurdsi, and is based 
on the same principle of computation. I will merely premise 
here (what is well worthy of remark) that for territorial sub¬ 
divisions there is no intermediate number between 84 and 360. 

Amongst the six Cantons of Jdts on the borders of Hariana 
and Bikanir, there are no less than four which have each 360 
villages, viz., Punya, Kassiia, Saron, and Gadarra. 

Panipat Bangar and Khadar are considered to constitute 
360 villages. 
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Sonepar Bangar and Khadar are also considered to constitute 
360 villages. 

In and around Sirsa in the Bhatti territory, there are, or 
rather were, 360 villages of Chauh&n Rajputs. 

The Bisen Rajputs have 360 villages in Oudh. 

The Parganah of Barah, in Allahabad, is reckoned to com¬ 
prise 360 villages. 

The Parganah of Bhoeli, in the Province of Benares, con¬ 
sisted of 360 villages. 

The Ahirs of Bighoto have 360 villages.—See Bighoto. 

The Parganah of Mirat is said to have consisted of 360 villages. 

The Bhatti Gujars have 360 villages in the Western side of 
the Bulandshahr District. 

The Pundir Rajputs, most of whom are now Musulman, have 
360 villages in the North East of Sahdranpur. 

The Kachhwaha Rajputs had formerly 360 villages in the 
Northern Do^b. 

The Chandel Rajputs in Bithur and the neighbourhood, for¬ 
merly had 360 villages. 

The Rathi Gujars are said to have had 360 villages in the 
Upper Doab; but though they claim this number for them¬ 
selves, it is questionable if they ever had so many. 

In the old Province called Nardak, to the West of Kam41, 
the Munddhar Rajputs (now Musulman) have 360 villages. 

In Parganah Katehar, of Benares, ihe Raghubansi Rajputs 
have 360 villages. 

The Katherya Raja of Madhar, in Serauli, of District Mor- 
adabad, claims as the ancient possession of his tribe 360 villages 
in Rampur. This, however, could only have been a sub-division, 
as the Katheryas had many more villages in their possession. 

Raja Ram, Baghel, is said to have given 360 villages to the 
Brahmans of Arail. 

The Dhangal Mewatis, who were formerly Kachhwaha Raj¬ 
puts, have 360 villages. 
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The Dalaut,aiid the Sarban Mewatis have also each 360 villages. 
The larger division of 1,440, or 360 x 4, such as the MohUs 
have at Aurint (“ Annals of Rajasthan,’* Vol. I. p. 627), does 
not seem to exist anywhere in these Provinces, though it is 
claimed by the Pundir Rajputs near Hardwar, the Juna Ladhis 
of R4mgarh in Jubbulpur, the Gaur Brahmins and the Jutu 
Rajputs of Hariana, and sometimes by the Bais of Baiswara.— 

(See Gautaro.) 

The Konkan or country between the "Western Ghats and the 
sea, in the Bombay Presidency, is said to contain 1400 villages 


(“As. Res.” I. 361). 

It is not, however, with respect to the occupation of land only 
that the numbers of 84 and 360 are regarded with such favour. 
We find them entering into the whole scheme of the Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jain religions, cosmogonies, rituals, and legendary 


tales; so much so, as to shew that they arc not taken by mere 
chance, as arbitrary numbers to fill up some of their extrava¬ 
gant fictions, but with a designed purpose of veiling a remote 
allusion under a type of ordinary character. 

Thus, within the sacred precincts of Brij there are considered 
to be 84 Forests (“Smyth’s Diet. r. Banjatra.”) 

Chitterkote (Chittor) is the chief among 84 castles, and has 
84 bazars (Khaman Rasa).* 

The country of Brij is 841 Koss round Mathura. When Maha- 


• See Tod’s “Western India,” pp. 156, 204, 213, 248, 268, 326.—E. add. 
t There appears to bo a double Cbaurtisl in Brij. The Forkarma, or annual per- 
ambnlation, extends in circumference 84 koss, and docs not come nearer to Agra than 
Qao-Ghat: but the “Bh&gaTota” says that Brij is shaped like a Singhora, or pignut; 
and the three comen of it arc thus given in a familiar couplet. 

That is, the Chaurksl of Brij extends on one side to Sonah; on another to the lake of 
Barra (on the Isan, near Bijaygayh); and on another to Sunen ka Gaiw, or Batesar. 

It IS strange, that notwithstanding the mention of Sursen ka Ganw in these trite 
mea, Colonel Tod should so often take credit to himself for being the discoverer of 
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deo stole Sri Krishna’s cows, the sportive God created new ones 
which grazed within this precise limit; and from that period, 
according to the Indian legend, the boundaries of Brij have 
been fixed, and to this day they are annually perambulated in 
the month of Bhadon (Brij Bilas). 

The Mercantile tribes are 84 (Tod’s “ Raj.” Vol. I. p. 120). 

The Tribes of Sudras are also 84* (Price’s “ Hindi and Hin¬ 
dustani Selections,” Vol. I. p. 265). 

Mount Meru is described as being 84,000 Yojans above the 
earth (Bhagavata; 5th Khand; and As. Res. Vol. VIII. pp, 273, 
353). 

The important places of Hindu Pilgrimage are reckoned to 
be 84. It is the popular belief, which does not appear to rest 
on written authority. 

this capital, which he identifies with the Clcisohoras of Arrian (“ Trans. R. A. Soc. 
Vo\ III. p. 145). Eron in the “Thrikh-i-Shcr Shahl” (and Musulmans are rarelj 
antiquarians) “Surseni, opposite to Raprt,” is spoken of as the scene of an important 
engagement. In the first volume of the “Transactions,” Colonel Tod announces his 
discovery in these words: “By the acquisition of this coin of Apollodotus, I made a 
double discovery, namely, of the coin itself, and of the ancient capital city. Con¬ 
versing with the principal disciple of a celebrated Jain priest of Gwalior about ancient 
cities, he related to me an anecdote of a poor man, about thirty-five years ago, having 
discovered, amidst the few fragments left of Surapura on the Yamunk, a bit of 
(what be deemed) glass: shewing it to a silversmith, he sold it for one rupee; the 
purchaser carried bis prize to Agra and sold it for 5,000, for it was a diamond. The 
finder naturally wished to have a portion of the profit, and on refusal, waylaid and 
slew the silversmith. The assassin was carried to Agra to be tried, and thus the 
name of Surapura became known beyond its immediate vicinity. This was a sufficient 
inducement to me to dbpatch one of my coin-hunters, and I was rewarded by an 
Apollodotus and several Parthian coins. The remains of Surapura arc close to the 
eacred place of pilgrimage, called by us “ Batisur,” on the Yamunk, between Agra 
and Etawab. Tradition tells us that it was an ancient city, and most probably was 
founded by Surasena, the grandfather of Krishna, and consequently the capital of the 
Suraseni of the historians of Alexander.”—See also Vol. II. p. 2b6. 

• I know no other authority for this statement than the one quoted, which is very 
poor. The whole Jatimala in the “Selections” is entirely wrong; and though it 
must be confessed that it would be no easy matter to compile a correct one, yet the 
more obvious errors should be expunged, as the work is intended to be educational. 
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TaUabha, the founder of the Rudra Sampraddya sect, had 84 

followers (As. Res. Vol. XVI. p. 95). 

There are 84 Gurus, or spiritual chiefs, of the sect of Rama- 

nuj (Buchanan’s Mysore). 

There is an ankle ring called a Chaurisi, from that number of 
bells upon it (Kdnun-i Isldm). 

The same name is given to the bells on an elephant s howdah 
cloth (Ain-i Akbari). 

The temples of Mahadeo at tTjjayin are 84 (Journ.A.S.B. 
Vol. VI. p. 289). 

The Hindu Hell is called Chaur&si, signifying that 84 places 

of punishment exist in Narak lok.* 

The grand palace at Dattiah, which was built by Nar Singh 
Deo, was a series of ascending Chaur&sis (on pillars). (Bad- 
shanama, by Abdii’l Hamid Lahori: 9th Jalus). 

A Chaurdsi of minor fortifications is said to have been con¬ 
tained within Rhotas (Jehangirnama, Vol. I). 

The different postures of Jogis are 81 (As. Res. Vol. XVII. 
p. 184). These are called Asan; and the same name and 
number is given to the attitudes illustrated in the Koh Shastras 
(Tohfat-ul Hind). 

The perfect Jogis, or Siddhas, are 84 (As. Res. Vol. XVII. 

p. 191). 

The Gotras of the Giijars are 84 (Bansaoli). 

The Gotras of the Ahirs are 84 (Tashrih-ul Akwdm), 

There are reckoned to be 8,400,000 species of animals; and 
these are comprised in four grand divisions, containing each a 

* This is the popular belief; but it is not confirmed by the Sbesters. In the 
“Vishnu Purana,” p. 207, a list of twenty-eight Narakas is given. The “Bhhgavata" 
also enumerates twenty-eight, but the names differ from those of the “ Vishnu Purana.*' 
In the “Mhikandeya Purana” and in “Menu” (B. IV. V. 88-92) a list of twenty- 
one is given, i.e., a quarter Chaurhsl. In the same Puranas a list of forty-two is 
given, or half a Ohaurhsl. Wilson, in his “Sanskrit Diet.” Art. says 

there are eighty-six pits in Tartarus, and the same is asserted by Radha Konta Deo 
in the “ Sabda Kalpa Druma,” on the authority of the “Brahma Vaivartta Purana.” 
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quarter Chaur4si, or 2,100,000—viz. jarduj, those which are 
produced from the belly; andaj\ from eggs; seodaj, from perspi¬ 
ration; and udbhid, from the earth (Garuda Purana,*Pret Khand). 

The third grade of Bengal Brahmans is divided into 84 
families (Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, Vol. II. p. 188). 

There is also a Chaurdsi division among the Gaur Brahmans. 

There are 84 different sects of Brahmans in Central India 
(Malcolm’s Central India, Vol. II. p. 122). 

The Bhdts have a Chaurdsi sub-division. 

There is a Chaur^isi sub-division also among the Hindu Kam- 
bohs of Upper India. 

The Kahars, or bearers, of Parganahs Khair and Koel con¬ 
stitute a Chaurdsi. 

There are 84 Nayat, or families of Brahmans, in Guzerat 
(Enc. Metrop. Vol XXIII. p. 33). 

There is a Chaurasi sub-division among Tamholis (Martin’s 
Buchanan, Vol. I. p. 164). 

There is a Chaur4si sub-division also among Barkis, or betel- 
sellers (Ib. p. 165). 

There is another among Koeris (Ib. Vol. II. p. 470). 

Amongst the 12 divisions of Xdyeths, the Mathur and Bh4t- 
nagar have each 84 sub-divisions. The Siribastam say they 
also have 84, but this is not confirmed. 

Siva has, like Krishna, 1008 names, i.e. 12 x 84 (Linga 
Purana). 

In the Vayu Purana we are told that the water of the ocean, 
coming down from heaven on Meru, encircles it through seven 

• The usual sub-ditision is somewhat different—9,00,000 fish, 10 , 00,000 birds, 
11,00,000 reptiles, 20,00,000 plants, 30,00,000 quadrupeds, and 40,00,000 different 
species of men. This division is confirmed in popular credit by the foUowing memo¬ 
rial verses: 
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channels for the space of 84,000 Yojans (As. Res. Vol. VIII. 
p. 322; see also p. 353). 

One of the four Vikramas lived, or reigned, 84 years* (As^ 
Res. Vol. X. p. 43). 

The following Musical Chaurisi may bo considered more 
artificial than natural, notwithstanding Sir W. Jones' opinion 
to the contrary. 

“Now, since each of the tones may be divided, we find 
twelve semitones in the whole series; and, since each semitone 
may in its turn become the leader of a series formed after the 
model of every primary mode, we have seven times twelve, or 
eighty-four^ modes in all, of which seventy-seven may be named 
secondary; and we shall see accordingly that the Persians and 
the Hindus (at least in their most popular system) have exactly 
eighty-four modes, though distinguished by different appella¬ 
tions and arranged in different classes: but, since many of 
them are unpleasing to the ear, others difficult in execution, 
and few sufficiently marked by a character of sentiment and 
expression, which the higher music always requires, the genius 
of the Indians has enabled them to retain the number of modes 
which nature seems to have indicated, and to give each of them 


• Col. Wilford considers this Yikramaditya to bo the same as the SiliThhana 
mentioned below; and adds, "It is not obvious at first why Salivihana is made 
to have lived eighty^four years; but it appears to me that this number was in some 
measure a sacred period among the Christians, and also the Jews, and introduced in 
order to rcgxilate Easter day ; and it b the opinion of the learned that it began five 
years before the Christian era, and the fifth year of that cycle was really the fifth of 
Christ, but the first only of hU manifestation to the world, according to the Apocr)'phal 
Gospeb: and it was also the first of the Christian era. In this manner the cycle of 
tighty.four years ended on the seventy-ninth of the Christian, which was the first of 
SfiliThhana’s era, and was probably mbtaken for the period of his Ufe. It is men- 

tioned by St Epipha-ius, wuo lived about the middle of the fourth century.’’—(As. 
Res. YoL X. p. 93.) 

It b scarcely to bo wondered at that thb imaginative writer should have noticed 
the very questionable eibtcncc of Chaurisis amongst Christians and Jews, and should 
have altogether passed over their obvious prevalence amongst the Hindus. 
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a character of its own by a happy and, beautiful contrivance” 
(Sir W. Jones on the Musical Modes of the Hindus). 

It may not be unimportant to add, with reference to the par¬ 
ticular purposes of our enquiry, that the year is distributed by 
the Hindus into six Ritus,* or seasons, each consisting of two 
months, i.e. two Springs, Summer, Autumn, and two Winters; 
and an original Rag, or God of the mode, is conceived to pre¬ 
side over a particular season. *^By appropriating a different 
mode to each of the different seasons, the artists of India con¬ 
nected certain strains with certain ideas, and were able to recal 
the memory of autumnal merriment at the close of the harvest, 
or of separation and melancholy during the cold months; or 
reviving hilarity on the appearance of blossoms, and complete 
vernal delight in the month of Madhu, or honey; of languor 
during the dry heats, and of refreshment by the first rains 
which cause in this climate a second spring. Yet farther: since 
the lunar year, by which festivals and superstitious duties are 
constantly regulated, proceeds concurrently with the solar year, 
to which the seasons are necessarily referred, devotion comes 
also to the aid of music, and all the powers of nature, allegori¬ 
cally worshipped as gods and goddesses on their several holidays, 
contribute to the influence of song on minds naturally sus¬ 
ceptible of religious emotions. Hence it was that Pavan, or the 
inventor of his musical system, reduced the number of original 
modes from seven to six” (Ibid.). And here we cannot but in¬ 
vite attention to the assertion of Dion Cassius, that the planetary 
theory from which the denomination of the days of the week 
has been derived (see note to p. 73) is itself founded upon the 
doctrine of musical intervals. A highly curious exposition of 
this idea has been given in the ^‘Memoires de Trevoux,” 
A.D. 1770 and 1771. 

The following are a few instances of the use of 360. 

• See Cbaimmsa; and note to p. 63 of Babington’s ‘^Guru Panimartan/' 
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The Sun’s car is 3600000 Yojans long, and the yoke is a 
quarter of that amount (Bhagavata, 5th Khand). 

Revati, the wife of Bala Ram, was so tall that her stature 
reached as high aa the hands clapped seven times could be heard, 
and her age at the time of her marriage was 3,888,000 years. 
Her age, therefore, was 360 X 10800 years (Coleman’s Hind. 

Myth. p. 49). 

The wives of SdUv&hana, the founder of one of the most 
noted Indian eras, were 360.—See Bais. 

There are360 chief places of pilgrimage at Gya (GyaMahatmya). 

There are 360 chief places of pilgrimage at Misrakh Nimkhar, 
Oudh (Nimkhar Mahatmya). 

There are also 360 at Sambhal, in Moradabad (Sambhal Ma¬ 
hatmya). 

The respirations of a healthy man are said by the Jogis to be 
360 in the course of a Gharri (Mu&Iijdt-i Dara Shekohi; and 
Sarode, 1st Khand). 

A Chakravarti Raja has 360,000,000 cooks in his dominions, 
and 360 for his special use (Ain-i Akbari). 

Raja Bikramajit is said to have raised 360 temples near 
Ajudhya on the places sanctified by the extraordinary actions of 
Rama (Buchanan’s Eastern India, Vol. II. p. 334). 

In the Mahdbharata we read, Oh twin Aswinas! There 
are 360 milch cows. There is a wheel without an axis, which 
revolveth without decoy. It hath one name, and its felloes are 
fixed 720, i.c.y 2x360, spokes” (Annals Or. Lit. p. 287). 

Again, In this wheel, furnished with twenty-four critical 
divisions, and turned in perpetual motion round about this axis 
by six boys, are placed in the midst of it 360;” (ib. 294), 
which is afterwords (p. 450) explained to mean, that the wheel 

with twelve spokes, turned by six boys, signifies the year divided 
into six seasons. 

Rama’s auxUiaries, in his attack on Lanka, amounted to 
360,000 monkeys (H4m&yana). 
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But, to revert to Chaur^is:* amongst the Buddhists there 
is a still more systematic use of them than we have seen to 
prevail amongst the Hindus. 

Thus, in a translation by the Honorable Mr. Tumour (Joura. 
As. Society for 1837, p. 626) we read, “How docs it by the 
Dhamma Kbando division consist of 84,000 portions 

“It comprises the whole of Buddho. It has been said by 
Anando, I received from Buddho himself 82,000, and from the 
hhikkhus 2,000; these are the 84,000 Bhamma maintained by 
me. By this explanation of the Bhamma Khando it consists of 
84,000 divisions.” Again (at p. 792), “ Having learned that 
there were 84,000 discourses on the tenets of Buddha, I will 
dedicate a viharo, or monastery,! to each.” 

“ Then bestowing 6,000 Kotis of treasure on 84,000 towns in 
Jambudipo, at those places he caused the construction of temples 
to be commenced by the Rajas” (Ibid. p. 792). 

Again, “ From 84 cities despatches were brought on the 
same day, announcing that the viharos were completed” (Ibid, 
p. 793). 

Asoko raised also 84,000 columns throughout India. These 
are supposed by M. Remusat to have been the same as the viharos 
above-mentioned; but the two seem quite distinct (Nouveau 
Journ. Asiatique, Tom. XII. p. 417; Fa Hian, Ch. XXIII. and 
XXVII. and As. Res. Vol. VII. p. 423). 


• It is extremely doubtful whether the Chaur&sis mentioned in the text did always 
consist of exactly eighty-four villages. In the cases of which I have had personal 
cognizance, I have had reason to doubt the fact. I think the most reasonable sup¬ 
position is that as the territories of some powerful clans did really contain eighty-four 
villages, it grew to be a habit with others who had a large settlement in one place to 
call it a Chaurusl also.—B. 

+ Viharo is rather a temple or pleasure ground than monaatcry. See a definition by 
Wilson (Journ. R.A.S. No. IX. p. 110); by Mr. Joinvillc (As. Res. Vol. VII. p. 
422), and by B. Uodgson (Trans. R.A.S. Vol. II. p. 240). This word Viharo is 
the origin of the name of the city at Bebar, on important scat of Buddhism (seo 
Sadik Isfahani, p. 24). 
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In the extracts from the Dipavansa we read 
.-The last of these was Ajitajano; h>s descendant . 8fj)00 m 
nnmber. ruled in Kapilanagaram” (Journ. Asmt. Soc. Vol. VI . 

Th!^ descendants of MakhMeva were 84,000 monarchs, who 

reiffned supreme at Mithili (Ibid. p. 926). 

Asoko’s descendants were 84.000 rulers, who reigned supremo 

ia the capital Bar&nasi (Ibid. p. 927). 

In the opinion of Buddhists the life of man reached at one 

period 84,000 years. This was the highest it attained after 

successive augmentations (Enc. Jap. Cap. IV. P* 32. See 

also note 14 by M. Landresse to Ch. XXXIX. of Fa Hian a 

Travels). , . , , 

Maitreya was to live 84.000 years, and the law which he was 

to deliver after his MiVran was also to endure for 84.000 years 
(Ibid. Ch. VI. note 8). 

In the third heaven they lived to the number of 1344.000,000 
years; i.e. 16x84.000.000 (Alphab. Tibet, p. 484, and Journal 

Asiatique. Tom. VIII. p. 44). 

The life of other gods in the Buddhist mythologic hierarchy 
was equal to 360,000,000 years (Ibid.; and As. Res. Vol. VI. 

p. 210). 

Buddha had 84,000 wives (Sieon hing pen kei King, quoted 
by Remusat). 

The Buddhists assign Brahma a life of 1008,000,000 years; 
I.e, 12 X 84,000,000 tFoe-tsou-toung*ki, quoted also by Remusat 
in the Foe koue ki). 

The fourth kind of Arupa, a species of spirit residing in the 
uppermost heaven, live 84,000 Mah&kalpas (Trans. Royal A. S. 
Vol. III. p. 91; and As. Rea. Vol. VI. p. 214). 


The Cingalese historians say that 84,000 rocks encircle the 
great rock Mah&meru. The height of this rock is 168,000 (i.e, 
2 X 84,000) Yaduns (Annals of Orient. Lit. pp. 385, 386). 
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Meru is generally considered with the Cingalese, as with the 
Hindus, to be 84,000 Yojanas high, and its ranges, according 

to the following progressive scale, shew the value attached even 
to sub-divisions of the Chaurdsi. 

Suraeru, or Sleru, is in height. 84,000 Toji 

Ist. Yokhunthara, the first hill, is in height 42,000 

2nd. Isinthara, the second ditto. 21,000 

3rd. Karaveka, the third ditto . 10,500 

4th. The Hill Sudhatsana. 5,250 

6th. Ditto Nimethara . 2,625 

6th. Ditto Vimantaka . 1,312 

7th. Ditto Atsakana. 656 

(Trans. R.A.S, Vol. III. p. 78.) 
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The Cingalese fabulous histories also treat us with periods 
regulated according to this mysterious number. The “Raja- 
vali says the most powerful king amongst them was called 
Maha Dewa, who remained in the wilderness for 84,000 years. 
There were also, notwithstanding this pre-eminence, 84,000 
kings who had this title (Annals of Or. Lit. p. 392). 

Four brothers of king Mahilinde had 84,000 children and 
grandchildren (Ib. p. 391). 


Amongst the Burmese also, the mountain Hienmo is 84,000 
jazina high. The Jag&nto is also 84,000 high, and the first 
river 84,000 jazlnas wide and deep. The seas, in the midst of 
which the great islands lie, have a depth of 84,000 jazinas. 
The seats of the Ndt are placed one above the other at the 
distance of 42,000 (84,000 2) jaztnas. The second, chain of 

mountains is 42,000 jaztnas high, and the second river 42,000 
jaztnas wide and deep. The eastern and western islands are 
each 21,000 (84,000 4) jazinas in circumference, and so on 

(Tandy’s Birman Empire, Chap. 2 and 3; and As. Res. Yol. YT. 
pp. 175-186). 
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The Buddhists of Nepaul assert that the original body of their 
sacred Scriptures amounted^ when complete, to 84,000 volumes 
(As. Res. Vol. XVII. p. 42). 

The ShEistras, or brief aphorisms of Buddha, comprise half a 
Chaurdsi, or 42; and the book in which they are contained is 
the first which waa translated from the Sanskrit into Chinese 
(C. F. Neumann^s Catechism of the Shamans, p. 150). 

This is, perhaps, the Book of Foe, contained in forty-two 
chapters (Foe koue ki, pp. 44 and 263). 

In the Jain religion, also, the prevalence of Chaurdsis is sur¬ 
prisingly great. Thus, Rishabdeo sent 84 teachers to instruct 
other countries in the principles of his faith (Ward’s Hindus, 
Vol. II. p. 244). 

Near him were 84,000 Jains (Ibid. p. 244). 

The Boy Buddha taught 42,000 boys, i.c., 84,000 2 (Ibid. 

p. 261). 

The same holy personage retained 84,000 concubines (stated 
above to be wives), and he lived 84,00,000 great years (As. Res. 
Vol. XVIII. p. 250). 

Sakra, the regent of the north in the Jain Mythology, has 
84,000 fellow gods (Ibid. p. 275). 

In their cosmogony also, as in the Cingalese, the height of 

the mountains bears an evident reference to this mystic number. 

Himavat is twice as broad as Bharata varsha (i.e., omitting 

fractions, 1052 yojanas) : the vaUey beyond it is double its 

breadth (2105); the mountain Mahd Himavat is twice as much 

(4210); its valley is again double (8421) ; and the mountain 

Nishadha has twice that breadth (16,842). (Colebrooke’s Misc. 
Ess. Vol. 11. p. 223.) 

The Swetambaras have 84 Siddhdntas (As. Res. Vol. XVIT. 
P* 242). 

There are 84 points of difference between the Digambaras and 
Swetambaras. regarded as of infinite importance (Ibid. p. 289 
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They have 84 Gachchos, or Gotes, of which a list is given in 
detail (Ibid, p, 293; and Trans. R.A.S. Vol. III. p. 337). 

Mahavira, in one of his births, reigned victoriously 84,00,000 
years (As. Res. Vol. XVIII. p. 251). 

Rishabdeo lived 84,00,000 great years (Colebrooke’s Misc. 
Essays, Vol. II. p. 208). 

The ages of many other Jinis, besides Rishabdeo and Mah4- 
vira, are based on the number 84, Thus, the eleventh lived 
84,00,000 of common years; the eighteenth lived 84,000; the 
nineteenth was deified 65,84,000 years before the close of the 
fourth age; the twentieth 11,84,000 ditto; the 2l8t 5,84,000 
ditto ; the 22nd died 84,000 years before the close of the fourth 
age (Ibid. pp. 310-312). 

It is to be hoped that these many instances of the use of 84 
will not be considered to rank with the Trinads, Septads, and 
Enneads of Varro, Bungus, Fabritius, Morel, and a host of other 
laborious triflers, who have occupied themselves in philosophising 
about the properties of numbers, and have exercised their time 
and talents in endeavouring to prove that Nutnero Beus impare 
gaudet. The thought may not improbably occur to some, that 
if works on Indian History and Antiquities were ransacked, it 
would he as easy to trace a predilection for any other number as 
for 84; but a little examination would soon end in disappoint¬ 
ment. Seccn and twelve, as might reasonably be expected, and 
will be hereafter shewn, come in for a good share of attention; 
but any higher numbers it would be in vain to look for. 
Popular sentiment has, to be sure, invested the numbers 24, 
32, 52, 60, and 64* with some slight degree of favour, and a 


• There is also a very remarkable use of seventy-four in epistolary correspondence. 
It U an almost universal practice in India to write this number on the outede of 
letters; it being intended to convey the meaning that nobody is to read the letter u 
the person to whom it is addressed. The practice was originally Hindu, but has been 
adopted by the Musulmans. There U nothing like an intelligible account of its ongm 
and object, but it is a curious fact that, when correcUy written, it represents an inte« 
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commune of villages comprising one of these numbers is occa¬ 
sionally to be found, but very rarely; and there are also two 
instances of 87; that is, if the large tracts of Satdsi in Badaon 
and Gorakhpur derive their names from that number, which 
may be doubted ; but to get any number that can be at all con¬ 
sidered to rival 84, it must be shown that it pervades not only 
the tenures of land, but the mythology, theogony, and literature 
of India. That this is the case with 84, must bo considered 
sufficiently established from the concurrent proofs collected from 
different parts of India. It is evident from the frequency of its 
adoption that these manifold coincidences are anything but for¬ 
tuitous ; and we cannot therefore resist the cumulative evidence 
here adduced to show that they must have had some esoteric 
meaning, and been designed with a view to impress the initiated 
with peculiar veneration for this number. 

It becomes, then, a question to consider what is the cause of 
the selection of the number 84 for such a marked preference; 
and in doing so it will first be necessary to revert to the number 
360, with which it stands in a kind of reciprocal relation. 

It is evident that the selection of 360 rests upon astronomical 
considerations, and it is important to observe what a clue this 
interpretation affords to unravel some of the chief difficulties of 
Hindu chronology, which so perplex the student at his first 
contemplation of the subject, as frequently to deter him alto¬ 
gether iioni the further prosecution of his enquiries. 


number of MTenty-four and a fractional nomber of ten; thus,'0 8 II » .,• These ad- 
ditional strobes being now conside^ except by well-educated men, merely ornamental, 

we find it frequently written U -'O U. The Musulmans usxially write the seventy-four 

with two strokes across, or after,‘ttie number, with the addition of the words ^ Jj 

4a digardn, which makes it assume the form of an imprecation. May not, then, after 

tU, this seventy-four and ten have been originally intended to convey a mystic symbol 
of Chaurfisl P 

These four lines represent ten snas In the Hindu mercantile system of notation, the two 
npnght etnkea stand for four annas each, and Uie two horisontal ones for one anna each.—B. 
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Thus we have the following astounding numbers assigned to 
the four ages:— 

SatyaYug. 17,28,000 years. 

Treta. 12,96,000 „ 

I^w'apara . 8,64,000 „ 


Kali 


4,32,000 


Making a Mahayuga of... 43,20,000 
But it has been declared {Manu, Chap, I. 67 to 71) “That 
a year of mortals is a day and night of the gods.” Hence, 
if we divide each of the numbers mentioned above by 360, we 
obtain the following more rational periods. 

Satya Yug . 4,800 

Treta . 3,600 

Bwapara. 2,400 

Kali. 1,200 

which gives a regular decrement in arithmetical progression, 
according to the notions of diminishing virtue in the several 
ages (Wilson’s Note to Mill’s India, Yol. 1. p. 157). 

Here the actual divisor* is evidently based on the days 
comprised in the lesser equal year, which was adopted by most 
eastern nations,! and founded, as ScaligerJ conceives, on the 
natural lunar year, before the exact period of a lunation was 
fully understood. It is true that the Indians were acquainted 
with the equinoctial year, but, in their arbitrary and fanciful 


• F. Scblegel is of opioioD that the namhen in the Tugs decidcdlj possess an 
astroDoinical import (Philosophy of History, Vol. I. p. 98). Wilson, howcTcr, says 
it does not seem necessary to refer the inyention of these periods to any astronomical 
computations, or to any attempt to represent actual chronology (Vishnu Purana, 
p. 24). 

t The great year of these nations was also, according to Anquetil da Perron, com¬ 
posed of 360 ordinary years. “ Or les Astronomes Arabes, particnlifercment Albumasar, 
comme les Chaldeens, les Grecs, reconnoissent de grandes annees dn Monde, com- 
posees chacune de 360 annees solaires; celles-ci n'en faisant alois qunn jour 
^Antiquites de Tlnde, Introd. XXIL See also pp. 549, 589). 

{ (De emendatione Temporom). 
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computations, they might, nevertheless, on account of the 
roundness of the number, and ite possessing so many con- 
venieut divisors, have adopted the luni-solar, the first approxi¬ 
mation to a true solar year, and the one with which they first 
became acquainted; particularly as they had divided the circle 
into 360 degrees,* and had assigned a degree, or Mandala, to 
each day of the year (Maurice’s History of Hindust&n, Vol. I. 
p. 91). In other countries, besides India, wo find the con¬ 
current use of these two years; and occasionally we find one 
used to the supersession of the other, either by interpolation, or 
by some other mode available to those in search of the means of 
correction. 

A remarkable instance of the endeavour of the Chaldeans to 
reconcile the periods of the two years is given in the second 
Book of Diodorus Siculus, and shows how astronomical periods 
influenced even the architectural designs of the earlv ages. He 
says that Semiramis is stated to have built the walls of Babylon 
of the extent of 360 stadia, to mark the number of days of the 
year. Yet he states that, in Alexander’s time, the circuit of the 
walls was 365 stadia; shewing that a subsequent correction had 
been applied, after the annual revolution had been more accu¬ 
rately ascertained. 

Another curious instance of this system of accommodation 
occurs in the Egyptian year. A fable respecting the birth of 


• It must bo borne in mind that thU division of the circle is a matter purely con¬ 
ventional, and the 360 parts into which it was divided by the Indians, as well as the 
Greeks, arc evidently dependent on the number of the days of the early year • just 
os the Chinese, with a more perfect knowledge, divide their circle into 3S5 parti and 
one-fourth. The division of the circle into 360“ seems to have been pointL out to 
earber asUonomers, by its bebg an articulate number nearly equal to the days in 

whch t^ division was adopted in the first instance, it was adherrf to afSlards in 
h m«t improved methods of ancient and modem astronomy, from a sense Tthe 
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three gods and two goddesses was devised, in order to account 
for the insertion of the five intercalary days, which were super- 
added to the 360 contained in the old year of twelvemonths.* 
We may therefore readily admit the supposition that the know¬ 
ledge of the true year is not incompatible with the occasional 
application of the lesser year in such instances as those under 
discussion. 

After this instance from Jablonski, it may be needless to add 
that the Egyptian theology was replete with these allusions to 
siderial revolutions; and the Gnostics, who frequently borrowed 
from the Egyptians, apply the mystic numbers of their prede¬ 
cessors, without, probably, being aware of the original purpose 
for which they were framed. Thus, in the system of Basilides 
the number of primary JElons is, as in the Persian system, 
seven; these went on producing and multiplying, till they 
reached the number 365.f The total number formed, according 
to the Grecian numeration, the cabalistic J word Abraxas (Mil- 
man's History of Christianity, Vol. II. 116). This number has 
evidently an astronomical reference, as much as the 360 has in 
the Indian System. In the system of Bardesanes, there were 
36 Decani, who ruled the 360 days of the year (Ib. 125). 
Other instances need not be adduced to shew the value attached 
to 360, in consequence of its being connected with the supposed 
period of the year, and therefore based on siderial computation. 
Let us now see whether the mystical number 84 may not be 
found to rest on a similar foundation. 

• “ Jablonslti Panth. iEgyp.” Lib. II. C. I. p. 143. 

"t This is not an exact multiple of 7, but 7 ia more nearly than any other short 
term an aliquot part of 365. 

t The Bomans adopted a strange conceit of representing the period of an annual 
revolution by indigitation. Pliny tells us the image of Janus was so placed as to 

indicate with his fingers the number 365. 

Janus geminus a Numa rege dictus, qui pacis bellique argumento colitur, digitis ita 
figuratis, ut trecentorum sexaginta quinque dierum nota per significationem anni tern- 
porum et ®Ti se Deum indicaret.—“Hist. Nat,” Lib. XXX IV. 7. 
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As 360 is the multiple of the number of months m a year 
with the number of days in a Savana, or solar, month, or the 
number of lunations, or tithis, in a Sarinya, or lunar, month, 
so is 84 the multiple of the number of months with the number 
of days in the week ;• the multiple of the number of the planets 
with the signs of the zodiac; or the multiple of the days of a 
quarter lunation (in which pericd the moon passes through 
seven Nakshatras, or asterisms) with the years of Jupiter’s 
siderial revolution (Bentley on Hindu Astronomy, p. 129). That 
this is no extravagant supposition may be seen in Colonel 
Warren’s “Kala Sankalita” (212), where he says, “In the 
cycle of 60 years are contained 5 cycles of 12 years each, sup- 


♦ We are so accustomed to r^ard the week as a natural division of time, that, if 
there were room, it would be useful to consider the speculations of the learned on its 
origin* The question is not unimportant as regards the time of the introduction of 
Chaur&sis, and it may therefore be as well to mention that it is to the quarter luna¬ 
tions that Bailly ascribes the origin of the Indian week* Prof* Wallace, on the con¬ 
trary, says it was most probably fixed with relation to the number of planets**' 
“British India," III. 79. The following passages from A. W, Schlegers Preface 
to “Pnehard’s Egyptian Mythology" are also subjoined for consideration:— 

“Among the Greeks and Romans the observation of the days of the week was 
introduced very late: although the custom had made some inroads even before the 
Christian era, through the infiuence of Eg 3 rptian and Chaldee astrologers, and also of 
the Jews, who were dispersed here-and there throughout the Roman Empire, Idcler, 
in his excellent Manual of Chronology, remarks that the week had a natural origin 
in the accidental duration of the phases of the moon. Idcler passes over the Indians, 

and with good reason; for they had not the week, and could not have had it, since 
they divided the nyehtheimron into thirty hours.” 

“Besides the twelve signs of the zodiac, the Indians had also from early times 
another diviaon of it into the seven^d-twenty Nakshatra,, or houses of the moon. 

n orfer to fiU up the breach, which had been neglected, they were increased, as often 
as was necessary, to eight-and-twenty by an intercalation." 

T *“ of tlio day, of 

SHF-“ 
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posed equal to one year of the planet Jupiter:” shewing that 
Jupiter’s revolution was used in counting cyclar periods. 

It is needless to particularize all the instances in which the 
partiality of the natives of India for the numbers 7, 12, and 30 
is shewn.* It will be sufficient to adduce in detail only two 
instances of the allegorical uses to which the numbers 7 and 12 
are applied. 

In Masudi’s valuable Historical Encyclopasdia, entitled “ The 
Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems,” he says, " In the reign 
of Balkit, king of India, the game of chess was invented. He 
studied the numbers (of the product of the squares) of this 
game, and wrote a work on the subject for the Hindus, which is 
known under the title He laid also an allegory 

of the higher bodies in the chess, that is to say, of the stars of 
the heavens, observing the numbers 7 and 12. Every piece was 
consecrated to a star.”.“ He preferred it to back¬ 
gammon which game the 12 points of the tables 

answer to the 12 months of the year, and the 30 tablemen are 
expressive of the 30 days of the month.” Here, then, we have 
not only a Chaurasi on a chess-board, but the larger symbolical 
number of 360 on a backgammon board. Masudi wrote in the 
early part of the tenth century, and as he frequently exercisw 
a critical acumen which is highly commendable, his statements 
may be received with confidence, though it is not quite evident 
what potentate may be meant by BMkit. 

Let us take also the emblematical figure of 
Sun. He is represented with 12 spokes to his wheel, indicating, 
as the Bhagavata expressly says, the number of months, and 

• See “Ward’s Hindus,” Vol. I. Preface 98, and pp. 55, 56, 266; Yol. II. pp. 
70, 74, 75; Vol. III. Proleg. p. 24, Introd. Rem. p. 4, and pp. 7 and 40; and 
Vol. IV. pp. 17, 20, 315, 457. “Coleman’s Hindu Mythology,” pp. 196 and 209. 
“Moor’s Pantheon,” p. 303. “As. Res.” Vol. VI. p. 210; VII. p. 274; and 
VIII. pp. 289, 290. “ Foe Koue Ki,” pp. 125,150, 165, 176, 186, 238. “Wilson’s 
Oxford Lectures,” p. 55. “Vishnu Parana,” Book II. c. 2 and 4; Book III. c. 1 
and 2, and pp. 214, 233, 236. 


Surya, the Indian 
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sitting under a canopy formed by the 7 heads of the Coluber 
Na»a. He is also represented driving 7 steeds, or one steed with 
7 hlads, and also has 12 titl^, forms, or manifestations, which 
denote his distinct powers {Adityas*) in each of the 12 months 
throughout his passage through the ecliptic. (See As. Res. 
Vol. I. p. 263, and « Brahma Puran,” quoted by Vans Kennedy 
in his Ancient and Hindu Mythology, p. 349). The allegorical 
import of this Chaurdsi is so evident, that we need go no further 
to assign causes for the selection of this multiple of 7 and 12, 
to represent territorial sub-divisions in India : no numbers being 
considered more appropriate for that purpose than those which 
bear reference to the motion of the earth, the revolving seasons, 
and the succession of seed-time and harvest j especially f among 


• m. sol. (Aut ab et aff. quo adjecc. fonnantur e prttposs. 

at adrerbb. localibos, ita ut ait initium anni facieus tcI a cnjus coustellatioao anui 
mitiom factum sit; pro mcosium eoim numero sol duodcua nonuDa accipit, et in 
duodenos Aiiijat discemitur; primus AdUjas cst, quo nomine Brahma, primU 
genius deorum, dicitur; Mahabhar: L, r. 2524, hunc deum solarem ab iuitiow4(fi{/am 
dictum fuisse suspicor, nomine ad ceteros posthac extcnso; aut rera est Indonim 
deriTatio ab qum est cunctorum deorum mater; cst '4(1 ctiam dcus 

in univenum).—Lassen’s **Antbologia Sanscritica,” p. 172. 

t That this multiplication of numbers having in themselves a rational basis, and 
founded on observation, is at the root of all the extravagant epochs of the Hindus, has 
been well shewn in an article on their Astronomy in No. II. of tho “Calcutta 
Review.'* la shewing that the factors which enter into the period of the Kali- Tug 
are derived from the cycle of precessijn, the author observes:— 

“The amount of this precession is, according to the best modem observations, 
somewhat more than 60" annually; but, according to the Hindu system os stated by 
BaiUy and aU other writers on the subject, it is taken as 64". Whether this is owing 
to any actual change in the amount since their epoch, or is due to errors in their observ¬ 
ations, we shall have to consider immediately; at present we have only to do with the fact. 
This precession being olnerved, it would naturally occur to every astronomer to enquire 
into the length of the period in the course of which this point would make a complete 
revolution of tho whole equinoctial circle. At the Hindu rate of precession this period 
wiU be immediately found to be 24,000 years, the quotient resulting from dividing tho 
whole circl^ or 360* by 64", the assumed precession for one year. Now, the duration 
0 the IS just 18 times^this period of 24,000 years; or the Kali-Yug is 

the penod during which the equinox will have been 18 times at each point of the 
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a people whose worship was directed towards physical objects, 
and the manifold powers and departments of nature; and who 
in their contemplative moments were fond of marking 

“ The mighty hand 

That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres; 

And as on earth this grateful change revolves, 

"With transport touches all the springs of life.” 

—ThomsonU Se(uont. 

equinoctial circle. Why 18 should have been chosen as a multiplier rather than any 
other number, we are not able positively to determine. It might have been chosen 
arbitrarily, merely on the ground that 24,000 years being too short a period to satisly 
Hindu notions, some number must be chosen as a multiplier; or it might be selected 
as being the greatest common measure of 360 and 54; or it might be for the following 
reason:—The position of the moon’s node, or the point in which her orbit cuts the 
ecliptic, goes round the ecliptic in a little more than 18 years, just as the intersection 
of the earth’s equator with the ecliptic goes round it in about 25,700 years in reality, 
but according to the Hindu estimate of the precession, in 24,000 years. If, then, the 
Hindu rate of precession were correct, and if the period of the revolution of the moon's 
node were 18 years, instead of about 18 years and 7 months, then if the sim and moon 
were in conjunction at any point in the ecliptic, they would be in conjunction again 

at the same point in the ecliptic after a period of 432,000 years.The length 

of the Kali-Yug being thus determined, a short process would lead to the assignment 
of its commencement. If a point was assigned from which to measure the precession, 
as we measure it from the first point of Aries, the commencement of the epoch would 
be at once determined by dividing the distance between that first point and the actual 
position of the equinox at the period of observation by the annual precession, say 64". 
Now it is obvious that any point might be assumed arbitrarily as the first point of the 
zodiac, or the astronomer might be led by some necuUar coincidence to fix upon some 
particular point in preference to aU others. The latter was the fact in the actual 
case before us. On calculating backwards the position of the planets, they found that 
on a particular day in the month of February, in the year 3102 b.c., the Sun, Moon, 
Saturn, Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury were, not indeed in actual conjunction, but at 
least in the same quarter of the heavens, the greatest distance between any two of 

them probably not exceeding 17" or 18“-It is true that at this period Venus was 

in a difi’erent quarter of the heavens, being about 62“ in longitude apart from Saturn. 
but what theorist would allow a single planet to stand in the way of the estabhehment 
of so grand an epoch ? Not, certainly, the framers of the Hindn Astronomy; ^d 
accordingly they did determine that, at the commencement of the Kab-Tug, ^ e 
planets were in conjunction at the first point of the xodiac, and thus was the famous 

epoch fixed.” 
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This is not the place to enter, as fully as the interesting 
nature of the subject demands, into the enquiry when Chaurdsis 
were first introduced into the mythology and administrative 
details of India; but it is obvious to remark that the Buddhists 
and Jains are more partial to the number than the Brahmans; 
and that the Rajputs, of whom the Agnikula portion appear to 
have been supporters of the Buddliist doctrines (see Gaur Taga), 
as well as their congeners, the Gujars and Jats, more particu¬ 
larly afiect that number than any other tribes at present found 
in occupation of the soil. It does not necessarily follow that 
the Buddhists introduced Chaurdsis; but it may fairly be con¬ 
ceded that, if we deduct from the Chaur^is mentioned above, 
those which may perhaps be considered exclusively Brahmanical, 
the greater part may be ascribed to Buddhism, and may have 
been readily adopted and incorporated at some subsequent period 
by the Hindus, according to the usual accommodating spirit of 
polytheism. Even the emblematical solar Chaurasi may have 
been a subsequent importation, as it is questionable if Surya’s 
chariot is represented in the Vedas* as it is in the Puranas. 

It is, moreover, very remarkable that Manu (VII. 115) uses 


• It must be confessed, faowcTcr, that the Sun bos 7 steeds and 7 rap, according 
to the Rig Veda. “ Seven yellow marcs bore thee in a ebariot. Oh shining Sun ! ’’ 
(Chap. IX. ilymn VII.)—according to the numbering in Dr. Rosen’s translation of 
Sio iigYcda Sanhita. Again, the Sun has seven raj-s, “These are the seven rjiys of 
the Sun, aud my abode U in the midst of them” (C. XV. H. XII.). There is also 
possibly some indication of a quarter Chanr&st in an address to Agni. “ Thrice seven 
secret names the priests have found in thee” (C. XII. H. VIII.). According to tho 
Vedas, also, 21 pieces of Pulas wood are to be got ready against a sacrifice (Stevenson’s 
“Sanhita of tho Sama Veda,” p. vu. and “As. Res.” VII. 274). A fast of 21 days 
also is enjoined as an austerity previous to singing the Sama Veda (Stevenson’s 
Sanhita, p. ii.), and 21 milch cows “yield the true milk in the super-e.Tcellent place 
of Sacrifice” (Ih. p. 2i7). See also another instance of a quarter Chaurhsl from the 
Vedas, in “As. Res.” VII. p. 252. In the Puranas, as might be expected, tho 
number u very common (See Lang'.ois* Harivansa, I. p. 112, and II. pp 68 440 • 
Stenzler’s Raghuvansa, C. II. 25 ; and Surya Narayan Upanishad, quoted by Vaij 
Kennedy, in his “Ancient and Hindu Mythology,” p. 346). 
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only the decimal division when speaking of the civil administra¬ 
tion. “ Let him appoint a lord of 10 towns, a lord of 20 towns, 
a lord of 100, and a lord of 1000.” 

It must not be forgotten also, in the attempt to 6x the time 
of the introduction of Chaurdsis into India, that in the compila¬ 
tion of Pardsara, who, by the position of the colures recorded 
by him, is ascertained to have lived not earlier than 1200 years 
before Christ, the estimate of the lunation is en*oneous, nor is 
any mention made of the days of the week, or of the twelve 
signs, which seem to have been introduced into India at a much 
later period \ so that if Chaurdsis do depend on the astronomical 
basis which has been assigned to them, they could not have 
existed in his time. 

As, therefore, neither in the time of Pardsara, nor in that of 
Manu, who is supposed to have flourished about three centuries 
after Pardsara, or in the ninth century before Christ, is there 
anything which can be construed into the remotest allusion to 
Chaurdsis, we must look for their introduction to some subse¬ 
quent period; and in the midst of so much uncertainty, it seems 
lawful at least to conjecture, that the most probable date is that, 
when the Buddhists from Scythia, following that tide which 
from the earliest ages has been setting in towards the South 
East, immigrated to India, and became incorporated with the 
tribes who were in previous occupation of the country. 

OhnuSj 

Land four times tilled.—Rohilkhand. 

Chausingha, 

A raised mound indicating where the boundaries of four vil¬ 
lages meet.—Sec Chaugadda. 

Chauthiya, 

A measure in general use for grain, and about equal to a seer 
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of wheat; Chaukari is a quarter, and Adholi is a half, Chau- 
thiyl Five Chauthiyds are equal to a Kuro or Pasera (i.e, 
pdnch ser, five seers), and twenty Kuros to one Khanrl. These 
words are equally used in superficial measures. Thus, an area 
which would require five Paseri of seed to sow it, is about equal 
to a Bigha (which in Hoshangabad is a little more than a statute 
acre, being 4,900 square yards), and was rated at about a Rupee 
of revenue. A Khanri would be about equal to four rupees, and 
a M&oi to twice that amount.—Saugor. See Bisi and Jarib. 

Chak, 

A portion of land divided off. It is applied to detached fields 
of a village, and to a patch of rent-free land. In old revenue 
account books it is the name given to that part of the township 
which is taken from the residents of the village and assigned to 
a stranger to cultivate. A passage in the “Zubdatul Kaw&nin*' 
runs as follows:—“And in a village the whole of whoso area is 
not really cultivated by the maliks and must4jir, they leave 
them as much as they can manage, and make the rest into a 
*chak’ under a complete sanad, giving it into the possession of 
some one else to cultivate.” 



Chak bandi, 

The fixing or registering the boundaries of a chak, showing 
the comers or points where it abuts on other lands. 

In Dakhini Hindi the equivalent is ^^1*41 or “four bounda¬ 
ries” (see Journal R.A.S. VI. 368). 

Chakbarar, j 

Collecting rents according to the size or productiveness of 
chaks.—Central Dodb. 



Chakkat, 




xne loss ot a wnote plot ot ground by diluvion: the contrary 
of riikat. 
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Chakla, 

7 V 

A Chakla is a sub-division of a Sirkar, comprising several 
parganahs. The only Chaklas familiarly known in these Pro¬ 
vinces arc those of Aziragavh and Korah. The designation is 
not uncommon in Oudh. 

Chaklas were first instituted in the reign of Shahjahan, by 
Sa’dullah Khan, the minister (see Karori), and therefore there 
is reason to apprehend that the Sanads given at p. 253, Vol. III., 
of “ Ilarington's Analysis,” are forgeries. Much stress was laid 
upon these documents at the time of their publication, but as 
they purport to be ot the time of Akbar, and at the same time 
mention Chaklas, they are open to dispute. 

Chaknama, 

A deed, or statement, shewing the area and boundaries of a 
Chak. The word is as old as the time of Akbar. It is men¬ 
tioned in his instructions to Amilgazars. 

Chalan, ■ 

An invoice; an announcement of despatch (from to 

cause to go). 

Chanchar, 

Laud left untilled for one, two, or three years. 

Chaniyada, 

Land under a crop of Ghana, or gram.— Kohilkhand. In 
Dehli the same is called Chanial and Urari, and in some other 
Provinces Chanara; in Lower Do&b, Ohr. 

Charhwi, 

Eaising rent (from to raise). 
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Dain, 

The eight Diins in the Diin are hill estates, each containing 
a certain number of hamlets, of which the fields and the lands 
of one adjoin to, and mix with, the fields of another. The 
Mokaddams of these Dains are probably the ancient zaniindirs 

of the Dun. 

Dakhila, 

A receipt (from the Arabic dakhl, arriving, entering). 

In the Printed Glossary it is called Dachela, as well as Dakhila. 

Dakhilnama, 

A warrant of possession; also derived from (JA J dakhl. 

Dam, 

The Dam in the *‘A'in-i Akbari,” and consequently in most 
revenue accounts, is considered to be the fortieth part of a 
rupee; but to the common people it is known as the fiftieth 
part of a Taka; twenty-five therefore go to a Paisa, and twelve 
and a half to an Adhela.—See Damri and Chhaclam. 


Dami wasilat^ 

Gross assets of a village (from the Dam of account, mentioned 
above, and the Arabic root joining, arriving). 



Danabandi, 

Cursory survey, or partial measurement, or weighment, to 
ascertain the produce of each field. The usual method of 
D4nabandi, under the Native Governments, was to divide tlie 
crop into three or four kinds, and then for the Government 
OflBcer to select from each kind a biswa of the best looking 
crop, and for the cultivator to select a biswa of the worst 
looking crop. The produce of the two was carefully cut und 


TOL. u. 


6 
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weighed, and the average produce estimated accordingly. This 
would go on as long as there was any variety of crop, or quality 
of produce, which could occasion dispute. 

u'j' (vVr (•r’ 1*^*^ Jj' 


CJj ^ ^ (JXi jl hlc, 

(Kitib-i K&nan) * oJ jJj Oyk 


“Let him divide the cultivated land into four kinds, first, 
second, third, and foxirth, after that in presence of the ryots 
let him select himself one biswah of the best of one kind and 
let the ryots themselves select from the same kind one biswah 
which they consider worst.” 


Danadar, 

Apportionment of Jama, or of any other contribution, accord¬ 
ing to the actual produce.—Benares. 


Danpattar, 

A deed of gift by which land is conveyed to Brahmans. 


Danpattardar, 

Grantee of Brahman caste, to whom lands have been assigned 
for religious purposes. 

Dastur, * 

As this word, which is perhaps a mere abbreviation of 
Dastur ul ’Ami, has been fully explained under Sirk4r, this 
article will be devoted to a detailed consideration of the Map 

• The author’s principle of keeping strictly within the of tb" North-Westem 
Prorinces as then constituted, renders this article imperfect, as it refers to an 
earlier political dirision of the country. The map will be found in some cases not 
to tally with the lists given in the article. For instance, under Sirkkr Agra, we are 
told that it contains four Dastfirs, but in the mai^only three arc given, the fourth, 
that of Mandkwar, not being in the N.W.P., but in a native state.—B. 
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of BastiSrs. and of the territorial changes which have occurred 
since Akbar’s time. 

Sl/BJ. AORA. 

SibkXb Aoba. 


I JSavali Agra. 
jTjiji 2 A’fdwaA. 

3 0 d. 

4 OdhL 
’ 6 01 . 

6 Rajwdrah. 
AjU 7 ^idn<i4. 

8 ^drl. 

9 Rhesdtear. 

10 Bandtear. 

II Thdah Bhiin. 
(j 12 Bhatkar. 

13 JaXnar. 

« ft 

14 Janxodx* 

15 Chaxuafh. 



J 




16 R^dntsaA. 


J^y^J 17 BAolpur. 

18 Rdpri. 
jibys^j 19 Rajohar. 

20 Sonkhar-Son- 

khri. 

21 Faitihpur. 

22 Khatomar. 

23 Mahdhan. 
\j^ 24 Jdaihurd. 

25 Maholt. 

26 Mangofalah. 

27 Manddwar, 
jyyjS W^aairpir. 

29 Sindaun. 

30 Saikdni. 

31 miak. 


This Sirk&r is said to contam thirty-three Mah^, but none of 
the copies of the **Am-i Akbari**giTe the names of more than 
thirty-one. The discrepancy is cleared up by referring to the 
Bastur Statemert, • -here we find the Boldah and Haveli Agra, 
and the Baldah and Haveli Bianah, given each as two Mahals.* 

• Haveli and Baldah mean reapectively “home” and “abroad,” or literally, “house” 
and “country:” the former alludu to the district close to the capital, and the latter 
to that at a distance.—B. 
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There are four Dasturs in this Sirkar, viz., Haveli Agra, 

Etawah, Bianah, and Mandawar, of which the only perfect ono 
which we retain is Etawah. 

It will be observed that there are in this list several names 
of which we have now no knowledge, and Agra is consequently 
a very difficult Sirkar to restore. The changes which have 
affected Agra more than other Sirkars are attributable to the 
different dynasties to which this portion of the country has been 
subjected. Jats, Imperialists, and Marithas have at different 
times imposed names of their own creation on their acquisitions, 
and have served thus to confuse the records of Akbar’s reign. 


After excluding the Parganahs which belong to the now 
foreign* territories of IJhartpur, Jaypur, and Dliolpur, we have 
in our own dominions the following of which the name no 
longer exists—Numbers 1, 5, 14, 16, 18, 25, 26, and 60. 

I*'“IIaveIi Agra was divided by the Jdts into several Chaklas, 
the distribution of which will be explained hereafter, ilany 
of them appear as separate Parganahs in the records of our 
first settlements. 

5.—01 is a large village in the Parganah of Farruh, held 
rent-free with others in the neighbourhood, in virtue of a Sanad 
given by Jlaharaja Paulat Rai bindhia to JIunshi Chait Singh. 
This tenure is sometimes known as Parganah Peri. 01 no 
longer gives name to a Parganah, Farrah having succeeded to 
its importance, as Suraj Mul removed the Tehsilduri Katcherry 
to it, after he had plundered 01, on account of the opposition he 
experienced from the Zumind4r of that place. A portion of the 
Parganah of 01 is included in the Bhartpu* te-ritory. 

^ By this expression must be understood those states which ibnned part of the 
Mughal empire^ but are now ruled by natire feudatories, oud whoso internal affairs 
are sot managed directly by British officials.—B* 
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14._Janwar. AU the copies concur in writing the word 

thus, but there can be no question that it is properly Chandw&r.. 
It has been succeeded as a Parganah by Ferozabad. Chandw&r 
was built among the ravines of the Jumna by Chandar ben, a 
Chauhin, whose fort is still to be seen on the banks of the 
river, and is early conspicuous in Musulman annals. The 
^'Tdju’l Ma’&sir”* tells us that it was near this place that Jay 
Chand encountered his fatal defeat Shortly after the invasion 
of Timur, we find the Chandwar Rajputs in occupation of 
Jalesar, from which they were not expelled again till a.d. 1413. 
The precise date of the decline of Chandwar cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. The legends of the neighbourhood are completely con¬ 
tradicted by authentic history. 

16.—Kh&nwah. The greater part of Kh&nwah is in Sirhindi, 
but the town of Khinwah is in the Bhartpur territory. As 
the J&t ’Amil resided at Sirhindi, the name of that town was 
imposed on the Parganah. 

18.—R&pri has been superseded as a Parganah by Shikoh- 
abad, its position on the Jumna being more calculated for 
defence than for controlling collections. In all the copies of 
the *'Ain-i Akbari,” R&pri is recorded as in the Dastur of 
Bi&nah; but as this is impossible, on account of the intervention 
of Chandw&r and Hatkiint, we must presume it is a mistake; 
more particularly as a Dumri is inserted in the Etawah Dastur, 
which should of course be R&pri. In the early Mahometan 
History of India, R&pri obtains frequent notice, and appears 
usually to have been united with Chandw^ under one govern¬ 
ment. The ruins of R&pri opposite to Batesar still remain to 
testify its former importance, but they are more of a Mahometan 
than a Hindu character. 

25.—Maholi is now included in the Parganah of Mathuri 

* There is some doobt as to this refereoce. It is probably a mistake for *‘Tabakfct-i 
N&8iri.~£. add. 
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(Muttra); and the village of Maholi ia etill extant about four 
miles to the South of that city. 

26.-MaDgotlah ia atiU the site of a Thana in the Southern 
angle of Anng. The Talukaa of Sonk and Sonsa were included 

m It* 


30.-Hatkant ia on the left bank of the Chambal. and haa 
been noticed in the article Bhadauria. On account of its incon- 
veiuen^t situation, the Jats removed the Tehsildarl Katcheny 


The Parganaha now included within the boundaries of SirkAr 

Agra, and of which no mention occurs in the “Ain-i Akbari,” 
form an unusually long list. ‘ 


jIjTa*-: 1 Sa’ddbdd. 

2Fattihdidd. 

3 Irddatnaffar. 

4 Sdzur TakaU 

5 Khandauli. 
jyj 6 Farrah. 

8 Jdnihrdat. 

9 Lakndn. 

10 Shikohdhdd. 

11 Oihror. 

12 Karkal. 


13 Bibdmau. 

>lj H BdhPandhat. 
15 Firozdhdd. 

I Jjiksx* 16 Mmtafdhdd. 
cSAij' 17 Arinff{^aTt). 
18 Sonei. 

m 

Mj 19 Jtdyd. 

1 ^'"^ 20 HdihraaMuf- 

sdn. 

CjU 21 Mdt. 

22 SxrhindS.. 

23 Sahpo. 




• It is perhaps hardJy necessary to explain that in all districts in the N.W.P. the 
Haziir TahsU is that in which the chief town of the district lies, and which is there* 
fore in the Haztir, or “presence,” of the Collector and other GoTcmment officials. It 
is sometimes also called the Sadr, or “chief,” Tahsil.—B. 
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Sa’dabad.—In tbe time of Sa’duUah Khan, Wazir, who has 
acquired notoriety for his proceedings in Afghanistan, and the 
general ability of his administration during the reign of Shah- 
jehan, this Parganah was formed from about 200 villages of 
Jalesar, and eighty from Mahaban, with a few from Khandauli; 
and a town was built in the centre of them, which he called 
after his own name, Sa’dabad. 

Fattihabad, known also by the name of Zafamagar, was in¬ 
cluded in the Haveli of Agra, and formed part of the Tappa 
of Shamsabad. The town and sarai of Fattihabad were founded 
by Aurangzeb in 1067 a.h., in commemoration of the victory 
obtained by him over his brother Lara Shikoh. 

Iradatnagar is formed from part of Shamsabad, and from 
Sanya, one of the Tappas of Haveli Agra. The towns of 
Sanya and Shamsabad are both within the Parganah. 

Hazur Tahsil is formed from part of Gaoghat and of Ha- 
kdraul, or Paltaura, and from Merhakar, Tappas of Haveli 
Agra. 

Khandauli was one of the Chaklas, or Tappas, of Haveli 
Agra. It is frequently entered in the old records as little 
K&bul, or Tappa Kdbul Khurd. Hore than half of the pre¬ 
sent Parganah of Khandauli has been taken from Cbandwar. 

Farrah is formed from 01 and part of Gaoghdt, a Tappa of 
Haveli Agra. Achnera, one of the many Parganahs inter¬ 
mediately formed from Haveli Agra by the Jits, is included 
in Farrah. 

Sikri, or Fattihpiir Sikri, contains the Parganah of Fattih- 
pur, and parts of Karauli and Karahra, Tappas of Haveli 
Agra. It is a mistake to suppose that Sikri was a mere village 
before Akbar built his palace there. We find mention of 
Govemon* of that place long before his time. Thus, in the 
“Tawirikh-i-Mubirik Shihi” we find Malik Khairu’d-din 
TuWa recorded as Governor of Sikri, even as early as the 
time of Sayyid Mubirik; and we find it also mentioned in 
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that voluminous compilation, the “Akbarnama,” that shortly 
before the battle of Khanwa, which established the empire of 
the ^lughals, Babar, having obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Sikri some important advantages over Bana Sanka, directed 
that the name should be changed from Sikri to Shukari, or 
“place of thanks.” It is strange that the addition of Fattih- 
pur should have been imposed upon it by his son on similar 
grounds. 

Jauibrast.—This Parganah, so called from being on the right 
bank of the Jumna, and known also as Bareipura, comprises 
other inferior Pattis and Talukas. Kamait Patti, opposite 
the town of Etawah, and Chakamagar were included in Indawa 
and Bukipur, Tappis of the Haveli of Etawah. The Taluka 
of Sandaus, known also as Parhira, will be treated of under 
Irij. 

Luknan remained attached to Etawah up to the time of Go- 
vind Pundit. It was separated when this tract of country came 
into the hands of the Nawab Wazir. The Haveli of Etawah 
comprised seven Tappas—1, Kh4s Haveli; 2, Sataura; 3, In¬ 
dawa; 4, Bakipur; 5, Dehli; 6, Jakhan; and 7, Karhal. Lak- 
nan is composed of portions of the two Tappas of Indawa and 
Bakipur. Sataura, as well as Haveli Khds, are included in the 
present Parganah of Etawah. 

Shikohabad is composed of R4pri and parts of Tappas Dehli 
and Jakhan in Etawah. Shikohabad was not founded till the 
time of Dara Shekoh, the eldest brother of Aurangzeb. 

Gihror, now a Parganah of Mainpuri, was included in Rdpri. 

Karhal, also a Parganah of Mainpuri, was one of the seven 
Tappas of Haveli Etawah. 

Bibamau is composed of parts of the Tappas of Dehli and 
Jakhan in Haveli Etawah. Bibamau (Bibameju), where the 
Tahsildar^s Katcherry is fixed, is a small village situated on 
the Sarsu river, in the Parganah of Jakhan. Dehli (Deoli) 
lies between the Sarsu and the Saingi r Naddis. Jakhan is 
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now uninhabited, but the ruins of the Khera are on the Jumna. 
I should have been disposed to give the whole of Jakhan to 
Rapri, in which it certainly was included before the time of 
Akbar, for wo find it expressly said to be a Parganah of Rapri 
at p. 336 of “Babar’s Memoii-s,” but the local records distinctly 
state that Jakhan has been from time immemorial considered a 
Tappa of Ilaveli Etawah. 

BAh Panahat was originally TIatkant.* BAh and PanAhat 
were rated as two separate Parganahs during the early period 
of our administration. 

Ferozabad succeeded to Rapri, being in a more convenient 
position to control the collections. It was built in the reign 
of Shah Jahan by a nobleman called Feroz Khan, on the lands 
of the five Mauzas, Pempvir, Rasulpur, Datanli, Muhammad- 
pur, and Sukhmalpur; and the JAts subsequently raised a fort 
here to the South of the town,—one of the bastions of which 
has now been converted into a Trigonometrical Survey Tower. 

Mustafabad, sometimes called the second division of Shikoha- 
bad, forms part of RApri. 

Aring (part).—About one-third of the present Parganah of 
Aring was originally included in Mangotlah. The remainder 
has been noticed under SirkAr Sahar. 

Soneyi was originally a portion of Mahaban,—or MahAwan, 
as it is generally written by the Musulmans. 

Raya.—The same remark applies. Both these Talukas were 
subsequently included in the Mursan Taluka. 

Hathras and MursAn were detached from Jalesar chiefly. 
They were till lately considered as two separate Parganahs. 

MAt formed part of Mahaban. 

Sirhindi has been formed from portions of KhAnwah and 
Haveli Agra. 

Sahpo formed part of Jalesar. It has lately been increased 
by annexations from Sa’dabad. 

• For Hatkint, see article Bhadaurii in Part I.—B. 
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SibeIb Kanauj. 



1 Bhiiigdnw. 

a 

2 Bh^piir. 

yi/Ji- 

CO 

1 

• 


4 Bithiir. 

jy^. 

5 Bilhiir, 

«• 

6 Patidli. 

Ji 

7 Patti Aliptir. 

#4 

8 Patti Sahhat. 


9 Bamah, 


10 Phaphiind. 

11 


12 Sonj. 

13 Shtoli. 

14 Sahatpiir. 

15 Sahrahw. 

16 8ahdr» 

30 Sahdwar, 


17 Saurakh. 

jy}^jxSm^ 18 Sikandarp^r 

\Tihk, 

19 Binoar, 

20 Sikandarpitr 

Atreji, 

21 Shamdldi. 

22 Chhdbrdmau. 
Ujj J 23 Beohd. 

\) ^y^ 24 Kanauj ha 

Saveli. 

25 Kampd. 

^ 26 Kordoli. 

27 Malkoneah.* 


28 Ndndmau. 

29 Bdrd. 


Sirk&r Kanauj contains 30 Mahiils, and is divided into the 
three Dasturs of Kanauj, Bhuig&hw, and Sakit. 

The Parganahs of which there is now no longer any mention 
are—^Numbers 8, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28, and 29. 

8.—Patti Nakhat is now included in the North of Parganah 
Uriyi, and was considered a separate Parganah till the com¬ 
mencement of our administration. The cliief town was Babar- 
pur, near SarAi Ajit Mai. 


• Fftli Bai writes this Lj irSHhm $d, in two words. 
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18 ._Sikandarpur TJdhu is now included in Chhabramau, 

and is mentioned as a separate Parganah in the reports of 
the three first SetUements. The town of Sikandarpur still 
exists. 

20.—Sikandarpur Atreji, which one copy says was called 
also Malikpur Sikandarpur, was subsequently known by the 
name of Karsanah, and is now included in Sahawar. The re¬ 
mains of Atrcji still exist in Parganah Marehra on the right 
bank of the K41i Nadi; and Sikandarpur on the opposite bank 
is now known as Sikandarab4d. It is reported in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, that in consequence of some quarrel between the 
Zamindars, a Government Officer was sent from Dehli to in¬ 
stitute enquiries into the cause, and the result of his mission 
was that 60 villages of Solanki Rajputs were detached from 
Sahdwar, and made into a separate Parganah by the name of 
Sikandarpur Atreji. 

23.—Oeoba is included in Bilhaur, and was mentioned in the 
early Settlements as a separate Parganah, under the name of 
Dewa. The town of Dewa still exists near Bilhaur. 

27. —Malkonsi is the old name of Rasulabad. The names 
are still frequently united, as Rasulabad MalkonsA. 

28. —N4ndmau is on the Ganges, and was the head town of 
a Parganah, till it was included in Bilhaur by Almas Ali Kh&n. 

29. —B4r& is now included in Akbarpur. 


The new parganahs within the old Sirk4r of Kanauj are 

6 Belah. 

7 Akbarpur. 


tjy 1 Tir<id. 

2 natfld. 

I 3 Basuldbdd. 

^ Sfteordjpir. 

6 U'riyd (port), 


^ ^ishniNdblyanj. 
9 Bipargdnw, 

4)hl*X4.ar^ 10 Muhammaddbdd 
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it-J II Tappa Pahard. 

12 Hazur Tal^tl. 

13 Kdimganj. 

14 Sonhdr. 


15 Mihrdldd. 

16 Bdngdnto. 

17 Isldmganj. 

18 A'zamnagar. 



Tirua and Thattia.—These were not rated as separate Par- 
ganahs till the commencement of our administration, and have 
now been thrown again into a single Parganah. They were 
formerly within the Parganah of Talgrdm, or Talgrdnw (the 
village of lakes). 

Rasulabad has been explained under Malkonsd. 

Sheorfjpur was formerly within the area of Bithiir. 

Uriya (part) has been explained under Patti Nakhat. 

Belah was originally merely a village of Sah&r, and was for 
a long time the seat of a Sub-Collectorship. 

Akbarpur gave name to a Parganah, when it was made the 
chief town of Sirkdr Shahpur; and now frequently goes by the 
name of Akbarpur Shahpur, in consequence. See further, 
under Shahpur, Sirkir KMpi. 

Kishni Nabiganj was formerly in Bhuigdnw. As on the 
British accession it was held by Chandhari Uday Chand under 
a different tenure from the rest of Bhuigdhw, it was constituted 
a Parganah, and has so remained. 

Pipargdhw.—The villages included within Pipargahw were 
given in Jagir by Mahomed Khan Bangash to his wife, and 
detached for that purpose from Shamsabad. On her death they 
continued under separate management, and so remained till the 
British accession, when they were permanently formed into the 
separate Parganah of Pipargahw. 

Muhammadabad, usually pronounced Monamdabad, was also 

a Zillah of Shamsabad. 

Tappa Pahara, within which the City of Farrukhabad (Far- 
rakhabad) and Station of Fattihgarh a;e situated, was originally 
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a portion of Bhojpur, from which it was detached by Mahomed 
Khan Bangash, and its revenue assigned for the expenses of his 
Zenana. 

The ITazur TahsiT is a large tract, detached in the year 1217 
FasH, for the convenience of collection, from Shamsabad, and 
united with Pipargahw, Miihammadabad, Bhojpur, and Tappa 
Pahara under the charge of a separate Tahsildur, 

Kdimganj.—Part of Kampil and part of Shamsabad were 
taken to make this Parganah. Certain villages of these two 
Parganahs were held in farm by Jahdn Khan, and other 
Pathuus of Mali and Kaimganj (called after Kaim Jang, the 
son of Mahomed Kh4n Bangash); and as these villages had 
thus for a long time been held separate from the other two 
Parganahs, they were formed into the Parganah of K4imganj, 
when the British administration commenced. 

Sonhdr formed at one time a portion of Barna. It is said in 
the annals of the Kathors, that on Jay Chand’s defeat by Ma¬ 
homed Ghori, the remnant of his family, which chose not to 
seek their fortunes in Rajputana, took up their abode in Barna, 
and after residing there for several generations, gave the pre¬ 
sent Parganah of Barna os a Sankalap (or grant for the per¬ 
formance of religious ceremonies, v. Birt) to Brahmans, and 
making Sonhdr their residence, it became in course of time a 
separate Parganah. 

Mihrabad was formerly included in the large Parganah of 
Shamsabad. Its name is said to be derived from Mihr-Parwar, 
the wife of Shamsu’ddin, King of Dehli. 

B4ng4hw was a Zillah of Mihrabad, and therefore originally 
in Shamsabad. 

Isldmganj was also formerly a Zillah of Mihrabad. 

A’zamnagar* was constituted a Parganah at the commence¬ 
ment of the British administration. It was formerly a Tappa 

• KaU Rai calls this AUgarj, and it is so called in the map of zamind£iri pos- 
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of Shamsabad, and was for some time the residence of the Amil 
of that Parganah. 


SXBKAR KALPf. 


Jjy\ 1 Ural 

8 Shganpiir, 

2 Bilaspur, 

9 Shdhpur. 

Vi’* 3 Bhadheh. 

%• 

10 Kdlpi. 

4 Derapur. 

1 1 Kandr. 

J 5 Deokalk. 

12 Khmdaut, 

6 Rath, 

13 Khurela. 

7 Raipur. 

jlitiA.4.3r* 14 Mukammaddldd. 

4 


15 JJamWpitr. 

The Sirkdr of K15pi contains 16 Mah51s, the Haveli and 
Baida of K^lpi being divided in the Dastur Table into two 
Mah41s. These constitute only one Dastur. It is strange that 
the area is omitted from No. 7 to 12, but as there is no doubt 
about their present position, the omission is of no consequence. 

It will be observed that in the list above given, there are but 
few which are recognized in the present day in our own Pro¬ 
vinces; the missing ones being Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 
11, 12, 13, and 14. 

1. —Urai is in Jalaun, and the site of a British cantonment. 

2. —Bilaspur still exists on the banks of the Jumna, about 
six miles South from Sekandra. The Parganah of Bilaspur is 
now generally known as Sekandra, or Bilaspur Sekandra. 

3. —Bhadhek now forms a portion of the Parganah of Kalpi, 
and is included in part of the long strip of Pud which runs be¬ 
tween Jalaun and the Jumna. The word is diflScult to read in 
all the copies I have consulted. It assumes the various forms 
of Badhalsa, Badhasabad, Babban, Badangola, and Badhatasta. 

4. —Derapur forms part of Dera Mangalpur in Cawnpore. 
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5 ._Deokali is now contained within Uriya. The old town 

is about two miles South from TJriya, on the bank of the 
Jumna. 

7. _Rdipiir is on the right bank of the Jumna, and extensive 

ruins proclaim its former importance. Only a small portion is 
included in the Hamirpur District, the rest is in Jalaun. 

8. —Suganpur is now in TJriya, between Deokali and Patti 
Nakhat. Sunganpatti still exists in tho centre of Uriya. 

9. —Shabpur is now a deserted village in Bhognipur, on 
the bank of the river Jumna, a short distance South-West from 
Bhognipur. It was formerly the residence of the Amil, till 
the Nawab of Oudh removed it to Akbarpur. In the Registers 
of the later Empire, as in the “ Hakikat-i-Jaraa” of Ilardi Ram 
Kayath, we find Sh&hpur giving name to a separate Sirkdr, 
which comprised 25 Mahdls, among which were the Parganahs 
of Patti Nakhat, Suganpur, Bilaspur, Derapur, and Mangalpur. 
The Sirkdr was frequently held in Jagir by a prince of the royal 
family. When Shihpur was much injured by tho encroach¬ 
ments of the Jumna, the chief station was removed to Hajipur 
on the Sengdr, and in tho course of time, in consequence of 
alarms inspired by the malice of a sprite called Bhura Deo, it 
was removed to Akbarpur. Hence it has retained the name of 
Akbarpur Shahpur; but at the commencement of our adminis¬ 
tration, Bhognipur was separated from Akbarpur, and formed 
into a separate Parganah. 

11. —Kanar is a large Parganah of Jalaun. The old town of 
Kanar, being now in ruins, is called Kanar Khera. As Jagmo- 
hanpur is built near the site, the chief of the Sengar Rajputs is 
frequently known as the Raja of Kanar Khera. 

12. —Khandaut is included in Jal&lpur, in the Hamirpdr 
district. The village is on the south bank of the Betwa, about 
two miles west of Jaldlpur. 

13. —Kharela is also in Jal4Ipiir, and the town is at the 
southern extremity of that Parganah. 
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14.—lluliamraadabad is a Parganah of the J4laun District, 
skirting the northern bank of the Betwa. 


The Parganahs of which we have no trace in the “A'l'n-i 
Akbari ” are— 


2 MangalpUr. 

3 Xfriya. 


4 Sikandrah. 

5 Jaldlpur. 

6 Kharka. 


7 Panxcari. 




Bhognipur was formerly contained within Shdbpur. It was 
constituted a Parganah at the commencement of our administra¬ 
tion, and now includes within its area another new Parganah, 
called Mus^nagar. 

Mangalpur was formerly a village called Nera in Parganah 
Bilaspur. It was bestowed along with fifty-two villages upon 
Mangal Khan, by Muhammad Ahmad Khan, the Jagirdar of 
Sirk4r Sh&hpur. hlangal Khan changed the name of Nera to 
Mangalpur, and thenceforward the fifty-two villages constituted 
a separate Parganah. In the year 1216 Fasli, it was united 
with Derapur intnone Parganah, now known as Dera Mangalpur. 

U'riy4. About two-thirds of iTriya are in this Sirkar, con¬ 
taining the two Parganahs of Suganpur and Deokali. The 
remainder of UViy4 formed Patti Nakhat in birkdr Kanauj. 
The three were united into the Parganah of LTriyi in 1216 
Fasli. 

Sikandrah was formerly Bilaspur. 

Jaldlpur, sometimes called Jel41pur Kbarela, contains two old 
Parganahs—Khandaut on the North, and Kliarela on the South. 
The town of Jal41pur, which is called after JalM Shah, a Fakir, 
who lies buried there, is built within the lands of Khandaut. 

Kharkah was formed from parts of Muhammadabad, Xfrki, 

Khandaut and Hath. 
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Panw&ri was a portion of Rath, which has an area of no less 
than 580,000 Bighas. But no certain information respecting 
this Parganah can be gleaned, except that it was originally 
called Parh&rpur; still, this gives us no clue to its position, 
unless we assume it to be the Parih&r in Sirkar Irij. But the 
probabilities are in favour of its having been a part of Rath. 


SiBxia Kol. 


1 Atrauli. 

11 Khurja. 

2 Al(har6bdd. 

1 

12 Dahhdi. 

3 Ahdr. 

13 Sehandrd Rdo. 

4 Pahdsu. 

14 SoTon, 

5 Bilrdm. 

15 Saidhupur. 

6 Pachidnd. 

• • 

16 Shikdrpiir, 

7 Tappal. 

J/ 17 Kol 

8 Thdna Ihridd. 

18 Gangeri. 

9 Jaldll. 

•• 

19 Mdrehra. 

10 Chandaus. 

20 Malikpiir. 


21 

This Sirk4r contains 21 Mah4ls, divided among the four Bas- 
turs of Kol, M4rehra, Akbar4b4d, and Th4na Farid4. 

There are but few lost names in the above list, viz., Numbers 
6, 15,18, and 20 ; and three even of these have only very lately 
been absorbed into other Parganahs. 

6.—Pachl4n4 forms the eastern portion of Atrauli. 

15.—Saidhupur.—'There has been great difficulty in restoring 
this Mah41, but it appears to be no other than Sirhpura. In 
some copies, indeed, it is written Sirhpur. 

The chief objections to consider Saidhupur as Sirhpura, arise 

7 


TOL. U. 
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from its being separated from the rest of the Dastiir of M^rehra 
by Sikandarpur Atreji and part of Sakit; and from its being 
combined with Paclilana, the most distant Parganah of the 
Dastur, as two Mahals; but on closer examination it is found 
that only by taking a portion of Sakit into Marehra and Sirh- 
piir, can the true area of all the neighbouring Parganahs be 
restored according to the “Ain-i Akbari; ” and when this is done 
the old status is represented with surprising correctness. The 
second objection vanishes when we find other distant Parganahs, 
about which wo can entertain no doubt, grouped as two Mahdls; 
as in the instance of Tilbegampur and JclMpiir, Sirkdr Dehli, 
and Seohara and Jhalu, Sirkar Sambhal. Under these circum¬ 
stances, coupled with the consideration that Saidhupur has 
Solankhi Zaminddrs, we may safely assume Sirhpura to be in 
the Dastiir of Marebra. 

There was another cause of hesitation. In the Sirkdr of 
Kanauj, Birwar occupies the alphabetical place of, and is 

Written like, Sarwar and had there not been other 

instances in that Sirkar of the alphabetical arrangement being 
disregarded, we might have supposed that Sirhpura was meant. 

18.—Ganger! forms the South-Eastern portion of Atrauli. 
Ganger! and Pachland have been absorbed since the last Settle¬ 
ment. 

20.—ifalikpur has now been converted into Anupshahr. The 
village of Malikpur is about five miles South-West from Aniip- 
shahr. In the first few Settlements it is spoken of as a Par¬ 
ganah, generally in conjunction with Ah dr. 


The new Parganahs are also few— 

1 Khair, ^ ffwo!. 

2 Hasangarh. 4 Anupshahr. 

Khair, Hasangarh, and Gora! have been detached from Kol. 
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Anupshahr.—The town and fort of Anupshahr, after which 
this Parganah is caUed, were built by Anup Singh, who was 
honoured with the title of Raja Ani Rai Singh Ahmad Khani, 
by Jahangir, and invested by him with a Jagir of 84 villages on 
each side of the Ganges, tenanted by Badgujars of his own 
tribe. Raja Ani built Jahangiribdd also, and called it after the 
name of his royal patron, as well as Ahmadgarh in Pitampur, 
in honour of his dignity of Ahmad Kh^ni. The present incum¬ 
bent has succeeded to the title, but not to the extensive posses¬ 
sions of his ancestors; for Rdja Sher Sing, who was the incum¬ 
bent at the time of the cession, sold nearly the entire Estate, 
except the Taliikas of Jahangirdbdd and Ahmadgarh, which 
were then possessed by another branch of the family. Anup- 
shahr was formed from the area of Malikpur, but it is only of 
late years that the entire area of Malikpur has been absorbed 
into Anupshahr, for in the first Settlements of Aligarh and 
Moraddbdd we find them recorded as separate Parganahs. 


SiBKAR XlJABAir. 






\ 




W 


1 Indor. 

2 ITfina. 

3 l/mri Vmrd* 




4 Beffwdnpur.f 

5 Blsr&. 

6 Bhasohrd. 


• Mr. C. Gnbbins says Umri Umrft are in tbe Noh according to tho old arrange¬ 
ment, but in the map they ore in Hatin.—£. add. 

t There is some confusion in the text, not only in the spelling of certain names, 
but also as to the situation of tho mahhls. Begwhnpdr b an anomalous looking word, 
and b probably a co^ption of Bangwhn, a mbtako which might easily occur in 
Persian writing and The termination pitr docs not belong to tho 

word, which, on the authority of Mr. C. Gubbins, should be Paningwin ■" ) 

“ It b an old city surrounded by ruins and tombs and tamarind groves and dne old 
welb. It used to be one of tbe chief head-quarters of the Khanzhdas. The houses 
there are roofed for the most part with slate set on edge." It b not in Hatln but in 
Fdnhh&na.—£. add. 
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7 Tijdrak. 

8 Chamrdxoat* 
\s>~ 9 Khdnpur. 

10 Sdlcrcu. 

11 Sdthdddri. 


13 FatiiJ^iir Mim- 
gartd, 

<dj/ 14 Kotila. 


15 Ghdsera. 

16 KhawdKdthdnd 

17 Nagindn. 


This Sirkdr consists only of one Dastur. It contains 18 
Mah&ls; but the name of one between Tijdrah and Chamrdwat 
remains blank in all the copies which haye been consulted. By 
referring, however, to the Dastur table, it appears that the name 
of the omitted Mahdl is Pur, which, as it is not within our ter¬ 
ritory, requires no further notice. 

Of the old Tij&rah Parganahs within the district of Gurgdhw 
there are eight which no longer exist, viz., Numbers 1, 2, 4, 5, 
10, 14, 15, and 17. 

1.—Indor is a Parganah of which the chief town still exists 
on the Western brow of the Mewat Bills, near the source of the 
Indori river, one of the streams which fall into the S^bi. It 
lies between Nob and Kotila. The area is represented as con¬ 
taining 1,30,450 Bighas, of which the British portion is in¬ 
cluded in Parganah Noh, the remainder in the Tijdrah country. 

2 and 4.—T/jina and Begwdnpur a^’e included within Hatin. 

5.—Bisrii is included in Pundh^na. 

10 and 17.—Sakraa and Nagina (Nagindn) are included in 
Firozpur; but were considered separate Parganahs till the lapse 

of the Firozpiir Jagir to Government. 

14.—Kotila contained 71,265 Bighas, of which the greater 
part has gone to form the Parganah of Noh, anl the remainder 
to form the Parganah of Hatin. Kotila still exists, eight miles 
South from Noh, but scarcely ranks above an ordinary village. 


• Or Jhimr&wat. 
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It was formerly a place of very considerable importance, and 
was one of the chief strongholds of the turbulent Mewatis. We 
learn from the “Taw&rikh-i Mubarikshahi ” that it was taken 
and destroyed by the Sayyid King, Khizr, in a.d. 1421. 

X5. _Ghasera has been thrown into Noh. It is still a re¬ 

spectable town, encircled with a strong wall with bastions. 


The present Parganahs included within this area, and not 
mentioned in the “Ain-i Akbari,” are— 

1 Noh. I 2 Matin. 

3 Pundhdnah. 

Noh was formerly a Mauza within the area of Parganah Indor. 
In A.D. 1764 the J&t chief, Siiraj Mai, after killing Rao Bah&dur 
Singh, who had previously seized upon the Parganahs of Indor 
and Kotila, and after plundering the town of Ghasera, established 
his own Amil in Noh, and placed under his charge the collec¬ 
tions of Indor, Ghasera and Kotila; since which time it has 
remained a separate Parganah. 

Hatin, which lapsed to the British Government in 1231 Fasli, 
on the death of Fai2uU4h Beg Khan, was originally named after 
a Mauza of Bhagw4npur, and now includes within its area 
Ujina and Bhagwdnpur,* and parts of Sonah and Kotila. In 
the time of Mohamed Shah, Rao Badan Singh, the father of 
Suraj Mai, held a lease of this Mahdl from the Jagirdare in 
possession. His son, taking advantage of the weakness and 
decline of the Mahomedan Government, refused to f ulfil the 
conditions his father had entered into, and maintained by force 
of arms poa.^e8sijn on his own account: and building a mud fort 
in Hatin, included his acquisitions within a new Parganah of 
that name, which has been retained to this time. 


Or Foningw&n. 
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Pundhdnab, which was formerly included in NawwabShamsu^d- 
din’s Jagir, was originally a small Mauza in Parganab Bisru. 
In A.D, 1717 Siiraj Mai built a mud fort in PunAhdnah, and 
established it as the bead quarters of a new Parganab, formed 
out of Bisru and parts of Cbamrawat and Pabdri. 


Smala Frij. 

The only Parganabs of Prij in our territory (excluding Jalaun, 
which, having lately lapsed to us, 1 have not considered), are— 

1 Kknch. I 2 PariMr. 

Kiincb retains its name in the district of Hamirpiir, and is 
isolated by Parganabs of the Jalaun territory. 

Parihdr, so called from the tribe of Kajputs who are its 
zamindars, includes in a portion of its area the Taliika of San- 
daus, now contained in the Parganab of Janibrast in Etawah. 
Its position in the midst of the ravines of the Xudri and 
Chambal has always fostered the turbulence of the zaminddra, 
and in the early period of our administration a military party 
sent out to control them was severely handled, and the officer 
in command lost his life. 


SibkXb SahXb. 


1 PahAri, 

2 Bhadauli, 

3 Sahdr. 


4 Edmah. 

5 Eoh Mvjdhid. 

6 Nitriherah. 


7 Modal. 

This Sirkdr, which is sometimes called Pahdri, contains seven 
Mahdls forming one Dastur; but in some copies Nunhera is 
recorded as a separate Dastur. Only two of these Parganabs 
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are in our territory—numbers 3 and 7,—but the dimensions of 
the former are much curtailed, on account of the formation of 
other Parganahs from part of its large area. Wc find it stated 
in the history drawn up by Sanlp Chand, for the use of Sir J. 
Shore, that Shahjahdn, in the twentieth year of his reign, gave 
Kamah, Pahdri, and the other Parganahs of this Sirkar, to Kirat 
Singh, the father of Raja Jai Singh, as the imperial authorities 
were not strong enough to control the turbulence of the Mew’atis; 
but' I do not find it mentioned among the transactions of that 
year in the “ Shahjahdn-nama.” 


The new Parganahs within this area arc— 

1 Shergarh. ] ^ £osi 

3 firing (part). 

Those three Parganahs were formerly included in Sahdr. The 
two first were separated by the Jats, but for a long time retained 
the single name of Kosi, and the latter, at the comraeucement 
of our administration ; since which time the three have con¬ 
tinued separate Parganahs. Aring includes also the Parganahs 
of Govardhan and Sonsa; and Kosi includes that of Shahpur; 
but as they were intermediately formed, and no mention is made 
of them iu the “A'in-i Akbari,” they require no notice. 

In the Ilakikat-i-Jama of Hard! Ram Kayath, which was 
written about the time of the decline of the empire (the precise 
year is not mentioned), there is no such Sirkar as that of Sahdr, 
and we find it succeeded by Islampur (called by Aurangzeb, 
Islam&bdd) Muttra (Mathurd), containing 12 Mahdls. There 
also the new Siikar of Biana Hindaun formed accoraVn^^ to the 
same work, containing 29 Mah&ls, while tl^ Sirkdr of Agra is 
reduced to the mere Haveli round the city. 
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11.—5 ITBA ILAHABAB. 


SiBEAR IlARABAS. 




OljTJlrr 



1 Hahdhdi hd 

JIaveli. 

2 Bhadoi. 

3 Jaldldhdd. 

4 Sordhw. 

5 Singraur, 



6 Sikandarp'L.r 

7 Kantit. 

8 Ketffdi. 

9 Ehairdgark. 


10 lAah. 

11 Mdd'idhda. 


This Sirk4r is said to contain only 11 Mahdls, though Jaldl- 
abdd is reckoned as 4. They are divided among the three 
Dasturs ot* Ilahdbds, Bhadoi, and JalM4b^d. 

The Parganahs now no longer extant are Numbers 1, 3, 5, 
and 11. 

1.—Ilahdbis.—The name of the fort and Parganah were 
subsequently, according to the Chdr Gulshan and several other 
authorities, changed by Shah Jah4n to Ilahab^d, as the termi¬ 
nation of hd$ was presumed to savour too much of Hinduism.* 
The Parganah is now known by the name of Chail, which is 
itself a place of some antiquity, as it is mentioned in the 
*‘Lat'dif-i Ashrafi.”—See Harbong ka Raj. 

3,—Jaldldbad, or JalMdbds, is the name of Arail, which was 
imposed on it by Akbar, in commemoration of his own title of 

Jal&lu’d-din.—See note to Harbong ka Raj. 

During the time of the Nawwdb Wazir’s Government, Arail 
was included in Sirk^r Tarh4r,t and is so mentioned in the 


• It is far more probable that the name Ilah&b4d was the original name as imposed 
by the Musulmans, and that the final syllable “b&d,” which they did not understand 
the meaning of, was changed by the lower orders to “b&s, as it is to this day alway 

pronounced “Ilahbhs” by them.”—B. 
t Sirkir Tarhhr appears to have occasionally varied its bounds. It seems a 
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Schedule of Eevenues given in the “Appendix to the 5th 
Report.’* It is strange that we find this Parganah, which forms 
a separate Dastur, intervening between the Parganahs which 
form the Dastur of Haveli Ilah^b^is. The position of Bara 
would point it out as a component part of JalaUbdd, but, for the 
considerations given in the article Ghora, I have recorded it in 
that Sirkdr. There is no measurement to guide us in this case, 
but the Revenue yielded is so small—being 7,37,220 Dams, with 
the small contingent of only 10 Sawara and 400 Infantry that 
it does not admit of the addition of Bora. 

5.—Singraur is the old name of Naw&bganj. Singraur is a 
very ancient place, and is spoken of in the “R4m&yana,” as Srin- 
gavera.* The town of Singraur is still extant on the left bank 
of the Ganges, a few miles above Allahabdd. 

11.—Hadi&bds was the name of the Parganah now called 
Jhusi.—See Harbong ka Raj. 


The new Parganahs are— 


1 Arail. 

2 Nawdhganj. 

3 Jh,Ui\, 

4 Chdil, 


A-J 5 Tappak Kon. 

A-J 6 Tappah Ckaurdti. 
A-J 7 Tappah Upravdh. 
8 SaktUgarh. 


Arail.—See Jaldl&bdd. 

Nawdbganj.—The Parganah of Singraur received its new 
name of Nawabganj from Naw4b Mansur Ali Khan, who built 
a ganj and town near Singraur, which he established as the 
chief station of the Parganah. 


time to hare included part of Chan&r. In the “AhwM-ilSdbajit,” mentioned in the 
article Budhganga, Sirltir TarhJir is said to contain nine mahhls, amongst which are 
to be recognised Jal&l&h&s and Chaulcandi. 

• Wilson, “Theatre of the Hmdiis," I. p. 300; “Rimhyana,” I. i. 28; Carey 
and Marshman, Vol. III., p. 247.—E. add. 
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Jhusi.—See Hadidbds. 

Chdil is the old name of Hah&bas hi Haveli. The town of 
Chdil is situated in the centre of the Parganah. 

Tappah Kon is a portion of Bhadoi, from which it was de¬ 
tached when Sakat Singh married the Maunas Raja's daughter, 
to whom it was given in dowry, and thenceforward became a 
Tappah of Kantit, to which it did not belong when the “ Ain-i 
Akban ” was written. 

Tappah Chaur&si is a portion of Kantit. Probably but a very 
small portion of this Tappah was known in Akbar’s time, but 
we have no measurement to guide us. 

Saktisgarh. This, too, was in Kant t, and was also, perhaps, 
mostly unknown. The country was previously called Kolana, 
in consequence of the residence of the Kols in this neighbour¬ 
hood ; and it was not till Raja Sakat Singh of Kantit destroyed 
their stronghold, and built Saktisgarh on its site, that the 
Tappah obtained its new name. 

The Taliika of Mirzapur Chauhdri, which is in the Allah4bdd 
district, was formerly in the Parganah of Jaldlpur Bilkhar in 
Sirkar Manikpiir, the rest of which Sirkar is in Oudh. It has 
been included in Alla h4b4d since the time of Raja Maddri Ldl, 
Amil. 


SiBCAB Kabba. 


1 Snchhi. 

8 Koiilak. 

2 Aikarhan. 

9 Xwnrd,alias 

3 Ay6h Sdh. 

Kartoh. 

^ SaveVi Karra. 

10 Faitihpur 

5 Rori. 

Soiwd. 

iijL 6 Baidak Karra. 

11 Batgdhu}. 

7 Kardri. 

12 Sotted. 
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This Sirk&r has 12 Mahals comprised in one Daslur. 

The nmnbers which are obsolete are 1, 4, 5, 6, and 9 

l.—Enchhi.—This Parganah is now represented by Ghazi- 
pdr. The modem histories of India convey to us this infor¬ 
mation by calling the famous rebel Bhagwant, Khichar, a 
Zamind4r of Parganah Enchhi (see further under Gh&zipur). 
The viUage of Enchhi is still extant on the bank of the 
Jumna. The old fort, which is the theme of popular story, 
is not to be seen, but the people of the neighbourhood delight 
in telling a marvellous tale how Raja Palbhan Deo was slain 
in it, with aU his famUy, by a demon caUed Brimha Dano; 
from which time it has been deserted; but the site is visited 
during the Dahsehra, when the superstitious viUagers come 
from afar to make their annual offering at the shrine of the 

demon. 

4 and 6.—Haveli Karri and Baldah Karri. The distinction 
has now been lost between them as separate Parganahs. They 
are both included in Parganah Karri. 

5.—Riri has now been changed to Ekdalla, in which place 
Nawwab Shuja*ud-daulah established his Tahsildari, but the 
Parganah retained its name of Riri till the cession. The town 
of Ekdallah is on the Jumna, about two miles to the West of 
Riri. Dhitah is also a ZUlah of Riri. 

9.—Kuhri, alias Karson.—This is the old name of Mutaur, 
which it appears to have acquired from the course which the 
Jumna takes in this neighbourhood. The projecting patches of 
alluvial land which are formed near the banks of the river are 
called by the Zamindirs Kunda, probably from their shape, 
which they might have conceived to bear some resemblance to a 
Kun<^,* a vessel for kneading bread in; a platter. The Mauza 
of Kunda, or Kunra, stUl exists on the bank of the Jumna, at 
the North-Western angle of Parganah Mutaur. 


Sw « Dabist&n," II. 79.—E. add. 
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The new Parganahs included within Sirk^ Karri are— 

1 EkdaUah. ^ Ghdzip^r. 

AjUj 2 Dhdtah. 4 Mutaur. 

Ekdallah.—See Riri. 

Dhitah.—In consequence of the distiirbances which arose 
between two parties of Kurmis in this neighbourhood, the 
Nawwib "Wazir was compelled to establish a separate Zillahdar 
in this place, in the year 1197 Fasli, and about fifty villages 
taken from Riri were placed under his charge. Since the 
cession, Bhitah has been considered a separate Parganah. 

Ghizipur may be considered to have been established as a 
Parganah in lieu of Enchhi, from the time that Bhagwant Rai 
Khichar built hie fort here, and killed Jin Nisir Khan, the 
general of Muhammad Shah; of which a full account is given 
in the “Tarikh-i Muzaffari,” and most other modem histories of 
India. The “Hadikatul Akalim” assures us that he retained 
possession of the entire Sirkir of Kora for several years, and 
was only at last subdued by the strenuous efforts of Nawwib 
Sa’idat Khan. Dunyipat, the worthy descendant of the family, 
opposed our government shortly after its accession, but did not 
lose much by it, as he was subsequently rewarded with a hand¬ 
some pension. After the death of Bhagwant Rai, the Amil 
continued to reside in Ghizipur; but Ghizipir was not recog¬ 
nized as a Parganah till the commencement of our administra¬ 
tion in 1803, when for the two first settlements it is recorded as 
Enchhi, *urf Gh§,zipur. 

Mutaur.—Nawwib *Abdu*8 Samad Khan, who performed a 
conspicuous part in the time of Aurangzeb, was presented by 
that monarch with the Jagir of Kuhra. Shortly after his in¬ 
vestiture, he buUt a fort and dug a handsome tank at Mutaur, 
which succeeded to the importance of Kunra; but "Wisilbiki 
papers are in existence which show that the Parganah retained 
its old name to as late a period as 1188 f.s. 
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SibeXe KobX. 


>-\s^ 1 Jdjmau, 

\j^ 2 Kora. 

3 Ghdtampur. 

4 Majhdwan. 


LJ^ 5 Kiitid. 

6 Gun\r. 

7 K'xratpiir- 
Kandnda. 


This Sirkdr has eight Mahdls, divided into the three Dasturs 
of Kor4, Kutia, and Jdjmau« 

The missing Parganahs are numbers 4, 7 and 8. 

4.—ilajhiwan, which is reported as a separate Parganah 
during our first settlements, is now included in Jajmau and 
Sarh-Salimpur. The town of Majhdwan is still extant on the 
Pandu river, in the South Eastern angle of Jdjmau. 

7. —Kiratpiir-Kandnda is the old name of Parganah Bindki. 

8. —Muhsanpiir, called also Rawatpur Muhsanpur, is now 
included in Sarh-Salimpur, and is reported as a Parganah in 
our first settlements. The village of Muhsanpur is still extant 
near the Arind river, in the Southern angle of Sarh-Salimpur. 
Its position is pointed out in the interesting letters of Naunit 
Rai, who styles himself ‘*ono of the Amid of Muhsanpur, a 
Parganah of Kora.” 


The new Parganahs are— 

jW V ^ Tappah Jar. \ 2 BindB. 

3 SarhSalvnpur. 

Tappah Jar belonged to Parganah Kora, from which tho 
■VVdsilbdkis show it to have been separated from the year 
1180 F.s. 

Bindki.—See Kiratpur Kandnda. 

Sarh-Salimpur.—This Parganah has been formed from Muh- 
sanpdr and Majhdwan. There have been several intermediate 
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changes in the size and constitution of all these Parganahs, 
owing to the "various jurisdictions to which Sirkar K!or4 has 
been subject; hut there is no occasion to record them here, as 
they have no concern with the comparison on which we are at 
present engaged. 


SiseIb KXlinjab. 


1 Ug&i\. 

6 Raian. 

2 AjaigaTh, 

7 Edlinjar. 

3 Sthondd. 

8 Khandeh. 

4 Simauni. 

9 Mahohd, 

5 Skddipitr. 

10 Maudhd. 


This Sirkar contains eleven Mahils, Kilinjar ha Haveli being 
counted as two. It comprises a single Dastur. 

The Parganahs either extinct or beyond British Bundelkhand 
are the following—Numbers 2, 5, 6, 7 and 9. 

2.—Ajaigarh.—This Parganah lies to the South of Kilinjar. 
The fort is garrisoned by British troops. 

5. —Sh&dipur is the old name of Parganah Paildni. The 
large "village of Sh&dipur is still extant on the bank of the 
Jumna. When, the Bundel4s built their fort in PaiUni, and 
made it the residence of their Tehsildar, the name of Paildni 
was gradually substituted for Sh^wiipur. From the Sanad ap¬ 
pointing Bhim Sen Chaudhari of the Parganah, it appears that 
in the year 1121 f.s. the name of the Parganah was Shadipiir 

Pailani. 

6. —Rasan is the old name of Parganah Badausa. The town 
still exists about seven miles to the South of Badausa. Tieffen- 
thaler gives us a clue to this MahAl by telling us it is seven 

miles N.E. from K^linjar. 

7. —Kalinjar ba Haveli.—See Badausa. 

9.—Mahoba is in the Jalaun territory. 
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The new Parganahs are— 

1 ]laiau,i. 3 BinM. 

JU 2 Paim. j)ij^ ■» Sum«rir. 

Badausi.—See Rasan. This was established by the Bun- 
delas as the site of a new Tehsildari, in consequence of Har- 
bans Eai, a Eaghubansi Eajput. being in independent occupa¬ 
tion of Easan. The greater portion of K&lmjar is included in 

Badaus4. 

Paildni.—See Shddipur. 

B^ndah was originally a portion of Sihonda, but has been 
considered a separate Parganah since the time that Raja Gum4n 
Singh, the Bundela, took up his residence here. Briggs, m his 
translation of Ferishta, says that Sikandar Lodi penetrated to 
B4ndah,—which would imply that the town was older than the 
time of Akbar; but “B4ndah” has been written by mistake for 
“Bdndhu,” or “B4ndugarh,” as is evident from the ‘*T4rikh-i 
Afdghana," where a more detailed account of this difficult and 

unsuccessful expedition is given. 

Sumerpur was originally a portion of Maudha. 


SlRKAS BhATQHOBA. 

See Gbora in a separate article. 


SlRsiB jAURri^B. 

1 Aldimau. 6 Jaunp^r. 

2 Angli. Chdndlpiir’ 

m 

3 Bhitar\. Birhar, 

4 Bhadanio. B Chanda. 

5 Tilkani. ® Chiria Kot. 
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J 


10 Chal-esar. 


11 Khar id. 
aijjlj 12 Khdspur 

Tdnda. 


13 
j ]4 





16 

jJL- 17 
18 

19 

20 


Ehanpiir. 

Deogdhto. 

Rdrk. 

Sajhauli. 

Sikandarpur. 

Sagri. 

Surharpiir. 

Shddidhdd. 


j\jT^ 21 Zafardhdd. 

22 Karidt Mittu. 

jy 23 Karidt 

Dostpur.' 

C-'lij 24 KaridtKenda. 
— * 


26 

\y^ 27 
28 

>}if 29 


Karidt Soethah. 

Kolah, 

« 

Ghiswd. 

Ghosi. 


Garicdrah. 

30 Kaurid. 

31 Gopdlpur. 

32 Kardkaf. 
ybly* 33 Maridhii. 


jbl 

• 

34 

Muhammad’ 



dhdd. 


35 

Mkngrd. 


36 

Majhaurd. 

r* 

37 

Mau. 


38 

Kizdmdhdd. 

1 

^ . 

39 

Xegiin. 

1*.^ 

40 

Xaihupur. 


The Sirkir of Jaunpur has 41 Mahals, Jaunpur ba Ilavcli 
being considered as 2; and 2 Dasturs, which in size are ^ery 
disproportionate—one comprising only the 2 Mahals of Mungr& 
and Garwarah. 

This large Sirkar has descended to us in a more perfect shape 
than any other w'hich we have to examine. Exclusive of those 
within the Oudh territory, namely, Alderaau, Chandipur Birhar, 
Ch^ndah, Kh^ispur, Tandah, Sajhauli, Surharpiir, and Maj- 
haura, the only Mahals not now extant within British jurisdic¬ 
tion are Numbers 10, 25, 26, and 39. 

10.—Chakesar was in existence till the late settlement; when, 
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under the arrangements then made for improving Parganah 
Boundaries, it was included, with a newly-formed Parganah, 
caUed Surajpdr. in Ghosl; where the two united still constitute 

the Tappah of Chakesar. l * i' f 

23 —Kari&t Soethah is now included in Parganah Angii ol 

Jaunpur.' It formed one of the Talukas of Bakhshiat, which 

was broken up and distributed amongst several Parganahs at 

the late settlement. 

26.—^Kolah is the old name of Kol AsU. 

29.—Negun is included in the modem Parganah of Mahul. 

The new Parganahs are also very few. 

JaU 1 Mdhul. 4 Omdra. 

2 Atraull J/ 5 Kol Asld. 

3 Pddshdhp{ir. 6 Singrdmau. 

M&hul is formed from Parganah Negun, and parts of Angli 
and Surharpur. Although at the time of the cession Mdhul is 
entered in the registers as one of the four portions into which 
the province of Gorakhpur was divided, it received no higher 
denomination than that of Taliika, which has been changed by 
us into Parganah. In the middle of the last century, two 
Sayyids of the name of Sher Jehan and Shamshdd Jehan, 
acquired possession of Negun and parts of Surharpur and Angli, 
as well as a few villages of Jaunpur, and taking up their abode 
in M&hul Khds, gave their usurpations the name of Taluka 
Mdhul. The town of Negun is now known as Kasha Khas, on 
the Eastern border of Mdhul. 

Atrauli was a Parganah formed a short time previous to the 
cession out of Balwant Singh’s acquisitions from l^lhani, hut 
was originally included in Kauria. It has now been included 
again in Tilhani, and the Parganah goes by the united name of 
AtrauU Tilhani. 


VOL. n. 
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Badsh^pur is another name for Mungra. The Parganah is 
also known by the name of Mungra Badshahpur. 

Quzira.—Tappa Guzira, including Bhainsa, was originally 
in Karakat; and Sult4nipur, which is in the western angle of 
Bhainsa, is a Taluka of Katehar. 

Kol AsI4 is the modem name of Kolah, derived from the 
village of Asld, which was formerly the site of a Tehsildari 
Katcherry. 

Singramau is a Taluka of Parganah Chanda, the rest of which 
is in Oudh. 

See further under Sirkdr. 


SiREAR GHAZfpdB. 


Uj 1 BalM. 

11 Karidt 

2 J^aehotar. 

PaU. 

3 JBilhdhdTis. 

\)^ 12 Kopd Chit. 

4 JBahridhdd. 

\jb^ 13 Qarhd. 

^ji 5 JBardich. 

SX^ 14 Karendah. 

ImJ ^ 6 ChauTud. 

15 Lakhneior. 

7 2)ihmah, 

16 Madan 

8 Sayyidpxir 

Benare$. 

Namdi, 

17 Muham- 

9 Zaliiir&idi. 

maddldd Parhdhdri. 

10 Ghd%\pdr, 



Sirk&r Ghizipur comprises only one Dastur. It has nineteen 
Mah&ls, Haveli Gh&zipur and Muhammaddbdd ParhAbari being 
each counted as two. 

This Sirkir, after all the ill-written names have been verified, 
is also found to have descended to us in a perfect shape. In 
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the above list we miss now only the following Parganahs, viz., 
6, 6, 11, and 16. 

5 , —Bar&ich.—This Parganah has caused more doubt than any 
other; but I believe it to be represented by the present Mauza 
Bar&ich in the Mahal of Bhatauli on the Gangi Naddi, which 
falls into the Ganges between Karendah and Ghazipur. Bar4ich 
is a small Parganah, containing only 2,000 Bighas, and the 
place I have assigned to it is not altogether an improbable one 
for a Parganah. 

6, —Chaunsd is in the Shahabdd district in the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency, noted for being the place where two battles have been 
fought which have decided the fate of India, viz., that of Buxar 
in 1765, and the one which led to the expulsion of Humayun 
from India; in describing which, by the way, some translator 
or compiler, whose name I do not now remember, has been led 
into a ludicrous mistake. In translating Ni’amat ullah, he says 
Humdyun when retreating from Chaunsd across the Ganges 
recognized Nizam, his water-carrier, by a strong smell of musk, 
whereas the original merely informs us that he saved the 
emperor by seating him on an inflated mashak (a leather water 
bag). 

11.—Kari&t Pali was included at the late revision of boun¬ 
daries in Muhammadabad Parhabdri. 

16.—Madan Benares is the old name of Zamania. 


There is only one now Parganah in this Sirkdr. 

1 Zamdnia (now generally written and pronounced _B. 

Zamdnia has succeeded to Madan Benares. During the decline 
of the empire we find it combined with Ghazipur in giving name 
to the Sirkdr. Thus, “ Sirkdr Ghazipur Zamania, 17 Mahals.’^ 
Dodba is a Tappah of Parganah Fattihpdr Bahia, which is 
recorded as being in the Sirkdr of Rohtas, and the Subah of 
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Bih4r. It has only been noticed here because its position would 
appear to point it out as a portion of this Sirk4r. 


SiBEiCa BenX&es. 




1 Afrdd. 

2 Benares ha 

Haveli. 

3 Bydlhi. 


4 Pandrah. 

J 9 

5 Kaewdr. 

6 Katehar. 

7 Sarhiid. 


This Sirkdr, which comprises only one Dastiir, has 8 Mahdls, 
Haveli Benares being counted as two. 

The extinct Parganahs are Numbers 1, 2, and 7. 

1. —Afrdd {i.e. pieces) consisted chiefly, as the name would 
imply, of several detached Mauzas in different Parganahs, and 
had therefore, perhaps, no determinate boundary. There are 
Mauzas, for instance, in Katehar and in Kaswdr, which are 
still recorded as having been once in Parganah Afrdd. I have 
assigned to Afrdd a position between Katehar, Kaswdr, Benares, 
and Kola, but the greater portion has been taken from Kaswdr, 
in which Afrdd Khas is situated. 

2. —Benares bd Haveli contained the modem Parganahs of 
Lotha, Dihdt Amdnat, and Sheopur, the two former to the 
South, and the latter to the North, of the little river Bamd. 

7.—Harhud is the old name of Athgdhw. The village of 
Harhua is still extant in this Parganah, on the high road from 
Benares to Jaunpdr. It is said that there were formerly only 
eight villages in Harhud, and hence the name of Athgdhw. 


The new Parganahs within Sirkdr Benarea are- - 


1 Jdlhitpur, 

2 Sheopiir. 
^ 3 Lothd, 


4 Mdjhotcd. 

5 Afhgdnw. 

6 JHhdd Atndnat. 
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JAlhupur is a Taluka detached from Katehar by Eaja Balwant 
Singh. 

Sheopdr was originaUy in Haveli Benares, from which it was 
detached by Baja Chait Singh. 

Loth& is a portion of Haveli Benares. It was subsequently 
included in Dih&t Am&nat; but is now considered a separate 

Taluka. 

Majhowa is a Taluka of Kasw&r. 

Athgahw.—See Harhu&. 

Dih&t Am&nat was originally in Haveli. It comprehends the 
city of Benares and the tract immediately around it. 

It is strange that in the Benares Mahdls, Bhuinhars are not 
mentioned as Zamind&rs by AbuT Fazl. The difference between 
them and Brahmans docs not appear to have been fully compre¬ 
hended ; for that it did not exist two hundred and fifty years 
ago, it is difficult to suppose. 


Si&xXb CiianXb. 


1 Ahirwdrah 

2 Bhiteli. 

J3 Barhaul. 
AJJIj 4 Tdnda, 

\i 5 Chandr id 

BTaveli. 

6 Bhds, 

7 Bdlh&p{ir* 


ij\ 


' ® ^oridt m 

riii db. 

9 Mujhwdra, 

10 Mahdich. 

11 Mahtodri. 

12 Mdwai. 

13 JVartTfln. 
ly^ 14 JTanu>d. 


There is only one Dastiir in Chan&r, comprising 14 Mah&ls; 


• This is entered in the best xpies as R{igbiip6r It is certainly 

written and pronounced K&hdpdr, 


now 
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though the Parganah tables concur in saying there are only 
13 Mahdls. The two last are omitted from most of the copies 
of the “ /^in-i Akbari,” but are requisite to complete the Sirk&r. 
In those copies, indeed, in which they are entered they are 
nearly illegible.* It is evident from history that this part of 
the country was but little known, and we must therefore allow 
for some error and confusion. 

We retain the names of all the Parganahs in the above list, 
except those of Numbers 1, 4, 8, and 14. 

1.—Ahirw4rah, so called after the original Zaminddrs of those 
parts, has now been corrupted and abbreviated into Ahrora. 

4.—T&ndah is the old name of Parganah Barah. The 
Mauzas of Tdndah Kaldn and Tdndah Khurd still exist on the 
right bank of the Ganges, at a short distance from each other. 

8.—Kariat in ru-i 4b (i.e. the villages on this side of the 
water) is now known as Karidt Sikhar. 

14.—Hanw4.—See Bhagwat. 


The new Parganahs, of which we find no mention in the 
“ Ain-i Akbari” as belonging to this Sirkdr, are— 

Sji 1 Sarah. 3 Bhagmi. 

X.... Ll.;b J 2 Karidt Sikhar. ^ Akrorah. 

- V • ^ 

5 KeraMangror. 


Barah.—See T4ndah. 

Kari4t Sikhar.—See Kari4t in rd-i 4b, It does not appear 
when the name of the Parganah was changed, or for what 
particular reason the strange title of Karidt in ru-i 4b was 

given originally to this Parganah. 

Bhagwat.—This Parganah, previous to the conquest efiected 


. In them, moreover, they arc entered as being entirely Siyarghal, or rent-free, 
which may be perhaps the cause why they are omitted in so many copies. 
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by the Gautams, was held by Jami’at Khan, Gaharwar, whose 
defence of the fort of Patita is a favorite theme with the people. 
The old name of this Parganah was Ilanoa, which was extinct 
before the time of Jami’at Khan, when it was known only as 
Bhagwat. 

Ahrorah.—As much of this Parganah as was known in 
Akbar’s time was called Ahirw&ra. 

Kera Mangror.—Mangror is entered in the *‘Ain-i Akbari*’ 
as a Parganah of Sirk4r Rohtas, Suba Behar, and in the later 
periods of the empire, as belonging to Sirkdr Shahabad, which 
is now the district of Shahabad in Southern Behar, under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the liower Provinces. 


Sir BA OUDR. 
SibkXb Gobakhpi^b. 


1 Atrauld. 

11 Ba^lpiir Ohau$ 

2 Anhauld, 

12 Edmgarh 

3 Bindikpur. 

Qaur\. 

4 Bamhnipdrah. 

13 Qorahhpiir. 

3 5 Bhdujdpdra. 

Vi 14 KatihU^ 

6 Tilpur. 

15 RihXdp&ra. 

Vk-A?" Chil^pdra. 

16 MahauW, 

8 Bhuridpdra. 

17 Mandwd. 

Ulyf 9 Bhewapdra j 

18 Manila. 

1 

Kuhdnd. 

19 Batanpur Ma¬ 

10 Bihli. 

gyar. 


This Sirkir forma only one Dastur, containing twenty-four 
Mahils; Gorakhpur b4 Haveli, Rasiilpur Ghana, Ratanpdr 
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Maghar, Binaikpur, and Rdmgarh Gauri, being each reckoned 
two Mahdls. 

This is a difficult Sirkdr to restore, and, even after verifying 
all the illegible names, we have in the list of extinct or foreign 
Parganahs numbers 1, 4, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 17 and 18. 

1.—AtrauU is in Oudh. 

4.—Bamhniparah.—This is the South-Eastern angle of Par- 
ganah Nawsvdbganj, which we gave up to Oudh in 1817. 

9. —Dhewap^ra Kuhana is the old name of Salimpur Maj- 
hauli, Shahjahinpur, and Sidhoa Jobna, which were part of 
the great Majhauli Raj. In some old writings the name of the 
Mahdl is entered Nawdp4r Kuhdna Dhewapdr. The popular 
name of the village of Salimpur is Nawdpdr; (Buchanan, 
“Eastern India,” Vol. II. p. 361, says Nagar); and the Par- 
ganah would have been restored as Kuhdni Nawdp4r,.had it 
not been for the alphabetical arrangement requiring an initial 
d in this place. The name Bhewdpir is now nearly extinct. 
Naw4p4r is common. 

10. —Rihli is the Northern and "Western part of Nawwibganj, 
ceded to Oudh. 


12.—Rdragarh Gauri—We are assisted in this name by being 
told it is on the Rapti. It is the old name of Balr4mpur, in 
Oudh. 

14. —Eatihla is the old name of North Bansi. "When the 
Katihld Raja was defeated and slain by the Bansi Raja, the old 
name of the Parganah became extinct. Bansi, South of the 
Rapti, was called Ratanpur, which Mah41 is combined with 

Maghar in the “Ain-i Akbari.” 

15 . —RihUpdra.—At the suggestion of Mr. Reade, the late 
collector, I have entered this Parganah as the old name of 
Aurangabad Nagar; but I confess some doubt on the subject, 
for all the copies give distinctly Kihldp^ra, and the substitution 
of the r for /: displaces the alphabetical order usuaUy preserved. 

17.—Mandwd is the ancient name of Basti. 
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18.—Mandla.—No trace can be had of this ilahdl. Mr. 
Heads suggests that it may be the old name of Amorha; but 
Amorha is itself an old Parganah, and is included, in the 
*' Ain-i Akbari,” in Sirkdr Oudh. 


The new Parganahs in Sirkdr Gorakhpur are— 



6 Jfansurfia^ar 
Mastl. 

6 Aurangabad 
Nagar. 


1 Sal\mp{tr 
Majhault. 

2 Sidhud Juhnd 

3 Shdhjahdnpur 

4 Silhef. 

Salimpur Majhauli.—This is a portion of the old Parganah 
of Dhewipara Kuhand. 

Sidhud Jubnd.—Ditto. 

Shdhjahdnpur.—Ditto. I have somewhere seen it mentioned 
that these Parganahs were in Sdran, but the statement appears 
to rest on no authority. 

Silhet was detached from Parganah Haveli about the year 
1633 by the Majhauli Haja, and was recovered by the Satdsi 
Haja about fifty years afterwards. It has since this period been 
rated as a separate Parganah. 

Mansumagar Basti.—See Mandwd. 

Aurangdbdd Nagar.—See Hihldpdra. 


SiREAB Oudh. 

^orha (Amodh) is the only Parganah of this Sirkdr in 
British territory. It is in the Dastur of Haveli Oudh. 


SiRtiE KhairXbXd. 

The only portion of this Sirkdr in our jurisdiction is Khd- 
hatmau, which probably included also the modern Parganah of 
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Paramnagar, although the local officers are unauimous in repre¬ 
senting that Paramnagar was originally a portion of Shamsabad. 
Khdhatmau is in the Dastur of Pali. 


BEELL 
SibkAb Dehli. 


1 mdrndhUPd- 

hal 

2 Adh. 

3 Panipat. 
jJlj 4 Palam, 

5 Baran. 

6 Bdghpat. 

7 Palwal. 

atj\j j) 8 Bamdwah. 

9 Piith. 

•-0^ \QB6baUhanBeri 

11 Txlpat. 

Jjjlj 12 Tdnda Phiigd- 

nah. 

Jj 13 Tilhegampitr. 
^ 14 Jhajkar. 

A— 15 Jhdfsdt 

16 Jewar, 

17 Jhinjhdna. 

13 Chhapraull. 



19 Jaldldhdd. 

20 Jaldlp^r 

Baraut. 

1 ^^ 21 Raveli Kadimi 

22 Eaveli Jadidi. 

23 BdruHmulk 

BehU. 

24 Bdsnah. 

Vb\b 25 Badri Tdhd. 

26 BanJcaur. 

27 Boktak. 

28 Sonipat. 

29 Sajldiin. 

30 Sikandardidd. 

31 Sardwah. 

32 Sentah. 


4iL-) 33 Sidnah. 

34 ShaUrpdr. 

35 Kamdl. 
j^36 Ganaur. 
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^ ^ 37 GaThmuktezar. 

38 Kutdnah. 

39 Kdndhlah. 

40 Kdtnah. 

41 Kharkhauda. 

42 Gangerii. 


43 Loni. 

44 Aliroth, 

45 Mdndauthi. 

46 Masa'uddhdd. 

47 Saztindpur. 

48 Hdpxtr. 


The Sirkdr of Dehli consists of forty-eight Mahals, divided 
into the seven Daaturs of Haveli, Panipat, Baran, Mirath, 
Jhajhar, Rohtak and Palwal. 

This large Sirk4r has descended to us in a very perfect form. 
Excluding the foreign Parganahs of Jhajhar, Dadri Tah4, and 
SafiduQ, we miss in the above list only numbers 11, 12, 21, 22, 
23, 32 and 46, 

11. —Tilpat.—The greater part of Tilpat was included by 
Naww4b Farid Khan, a nobleman of Jehangir’s time, in Farid- 
abad, now a Parganah of the Balamgarh Jagir; but the town of 
Tilpat is included in the Southern Parganah of Dehli. It is a 
place of great antiquity, and is one of the five towns demanded 
by the Pdndava brothers, the refusal of which was one of the 
causes of the “Great War.” Authorities do not concur in the 
names of the five towns, but Tilaprastha (Tilpat) is generally 
one (“Wilson’s Hindu Theatre,” Vol. II. 337). 

12. —T^da Phugdnah.—^This Mahdl is generally written 
T&nda Bhagw&n, and we are led to the identification of it by 
learning that it has a fort on the Jumna. There is a Tdnda on 


the Jumna, and the Parganah attached to it, although it con¬ 
sisted of only four or five villages, was considered a separate 
one till the late revision of Parganah boundaries, when it was 
aborbed into ChhaprauU. Tdnda and Phugdnah continued 
to form one Parganah till the time of the Marathas, when 
Phug4nah was separated, and given in Jagir to Nijabat Ali 
Khan, Bahraich, 
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21,22, and 23.—The three next Mah&ls comprise the environs 
of Dehli, and the names sufficiently point out their relative 
position. 

32.—Sentah is the old name for Parganah Agauta in Buland- 
shahr. It would have been difficult to identify this, had not 
Agautd been called a Chauhin Battis^, or commune of thirty-two 
villages of Chauh^ns. There are now not very many Chauh&n 
Zammdars here, and as the Parganah of Sentah is represented 
in the ^‘Ain-i Akbari” to have Chauh4n Zaminddrs, I was dis¬ 
posed to think that it was meant for Somna in Aligarh; and in 
many copies the word more resembles Somna than Sentah; but 
this local designation of the Battis4 establishes that Sentah is 
the proper reading. Sentah, moreover, is considered in the 
neighbourhood to have been the chief town of the Parganah. 

46.—Masa’uddbdd.—The old traveller, Ibn Batuta, has helped 
me to verify this, as he mentions at p. 110, that he stayed at 
Masa’uddbdd on his way from Hinsi to Dehli, reaching it after 
two days, and receiving there a complimentary visit from the 
minister. Now, Masa*ud^b4d on that road is the old name of 
Najafgarh, which is a late erection, being built by Ghuldm 
Husain Khan, and called after his patron Najaf Shan. Masa’ud- 
abad had, however, previously changed its name to Afzalpur, 
which was built by Chaudbari Afzal Khan in the time of Alam- 
gir. The old mud fort of Masa’iidabdd is still to be traced 
about a mile to the East of Najafgarh. 


The new Parganahs included 
following: • 


1 JDidri, 

Ij^ 2 Agautd. 
jb 1 3 FariddMd. 

Jb 


within Sirk&r Dehli are the 


5 Bahddurgarh. 

6 Satnbhdlkd. 

7 Kithor. 
gj^ 8 Oorah. 
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^TJjrdrah. ^ H M/i S. 

10 DeUi N. Parganah. 

Parganah. 12 BhiM. 

D&dri was not formed into a Parganah till 1231 Fasli, when 
Rao Dargahi Singh of Chatahri. a Bhatti Gujar, who was ap¬ 
pointed Faujdar of D&sna, Sikandar&b&d, etc., under Najibu’d 
daulah, took advantage of the disorganization of the country 
during the decline of the Moghul monarchy, to obtain posses¬ 
sion of certain villages of Sikandar&b&d, K^na, Tilbegampur, 
and D&sna, of which 70, including D&dri Kh&s, were acquired 
from K&sna alone ; and his family were retained in possession on a 
Mukarrari Jama when our rule commenced. The Taliika lapsed 
to Government on the death of Rao Ajit Singh. 

Agaut4 has succeeded to Sentah, which still exists as a village 
on the right bank of the K&U Naddi, about four miles West 
from Agaut4. Before the establishment of the name of Agaut&, 
the Parganah was known by the name of Sentah Part&bpur: 
Part&bpur being a large village in the Northern angle of the 
Parganah. 

Faridibid has been explained under Tilpat. The Parganah 
is in the Balamgarh jurisdiction. Balamgarh is itself only a 
modem fort, having been built by a J4t, called Balu, alias 
Bilram, a relative of Suraimal of Bhartpur, within the boun¬ 
dary of his own village of Sahipur, in Tilpat. 

P4li is included within the area of Pakal, or Islamabad Pakal, 
as it is called in the “ Ain-i Akbari.” The united Parganah is 
now generally known as Pali Pakal. 

Bah4durgarh.—This Parganah is composed of about an equal 
number of villager from Pdlam and Jhajhar, which the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, in a.d. 1728, bestowed upon Bahadur Xhan, 
Beloch, who built the fort of Bah4durgarh within the area of 
8harif4bad, a village of P41am. Bah4durgarh is still held in 
Jagir. 
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Sambhdlka was detached from Pdnipat in the fourth year of 
the reign of Farukhsir, and held as a royal demesne for his own 
private expenses. It continued subsequently to be held as a 
Jagir, and when on the death of the last incumbent it escheated 
to Government, it was again included in Pdnipat. 

The Parganah of Sambh41k4 was more usually known amongst 
the natives as Farrukhnagar. 

Either was originally a Tappah of Sir4w4, from which it was 
detached in the time of Najib Khan by Jit Singh Giijar, the 
founder of the Gujar family of Prichatgarh. 

Gorah was formerly in Hapur. The Gujar Raja of Pari- 
chatgarh, Nain Singh, formed it into a separate Tappah. 

Ujrdrah was also detached from Hapur. Fattih Ali Khan, 
the ancestor of Khwajah Basant, in whose Jaiddd it was com¬ 
prised, formed it into a separate Tappah, and it now, small as it 
is, ranks as a Parganah. 

Dehli, Northern Parganah. This Parganah was formed in 
the year 1838. It includes part of Havell and Palam. The 
Parganah of Bawana, or Boana, which is included in it, was 
itself a new formation from villages of Palam, which Aurangzeb 
detached for the purpose of paying certain expenses of the Royal 
household, and as they comprised fifty-two villages (Bawan) 
the tract, as well as the chief town within it, was designated 
Bawana. 

Dehli, Southern Parganah, was also formed in 1838. It in¬ 
cludes a part of Palam, Haveli, and Masa’uddbdd, and a few 
villages of Tilpat. Najafgarh, which has been already mentioned, 
was subsequently formed from Masa’uddb^d, and included, be¬ 
sides the villages of that Parganah, twenty-four villages from 
Jhajhar, and twelve from Jharsa. Tlie two modem Parganahs 
of Dehli, therefore, comprise the old Parganahs of Haveli Kadim, 
Haveli Jadid, D&ru’l-mulk Dehli, P^lam and Masa’udibdd. 
The three first were subsequently united into the Parganah of 
Haveli, and when Palam was afterwards added, it was known 
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ap one Parganali under the name of Haveli Palam. This name 
it retained under our administration, till the new division took 

place, which has been particularized. 

Bhiw^ini was originally a portion of Dddri T4h&. 


SibkXb KewAbI. 







1 Biioal. 

2 PAtaudhi. 

3 Bhorah. 

4 TAoru. 

5 RexoAri ha 

Saveli. 


x^\jj 6 Batdi JaiAi. 

7 SofKAaimAli. 

8 Qahlot. 

9 KohAnah. 

10 Suhnah. 

11 Simrdnah. 


This Sirkdr contains eleven Mah&ls, divided into four Dasturs. 

Only four of these Mahals are in British territory, and as 
they retain their ancient names, they require no notice, except 
to observe that Sonah (Suhnah) is out of its place in the alpha¬ 
betical list, and might therefore give rise to some suspicion of 
its correctness, but Abul Fazl mentions it also in the text, in 
such a maimer as to enable us to identify it as the Sonah which 
still gives name to a large Parganah. 


The only new Parganah within this Sirk&r is, 

1 ShAhjahAnpiir. 

This small Parganah, containing only eight villages, is isolated 
from the rest of Ghxrg^nw by territory belonging to the Tijara 
Raja, The popular story runs that it was formed by Shahjahdn, 
in compliance with a vow which he made when ho was retiring 
in anger from his father. He met with favorable omens in this 
neighbourhood, and vowea, if they were accomplished, he would 
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raise a town and constitute it the head of a Parganah.* The 
new Parganah was taken chiefly from Lohana, and in the 
“Ahwal-i Subajat” the Parganah is entered as Lohana, *urf 
Shahjahdnpur Chaubira. 


SiEzXb SAHAHANl'da. 


1 Ind/rK, 

15 Charthdwdl. 

2 Amhihtah. 

16 Haveli. 

3 Budhdnah. 

17 Beohand. 

4 Bidauli, 

18 B.dmpiir, 

^ Kanjdtpar. 

19 B^rki. 

6 Bhogp^r. 

^\jlj 20 Ba\piirTdtdr 

1 

7 Piir Chapdr, 

21 5iAri Bhik- 

8 Bhiimah. 

arherk. 

Baghrd. 

22 Sarsdtoah. 

10 Banat. 

« 

23 Sancat. 

11 Thdna Bhim, 

24 Sirdhanah. 

12 Tughlakpir. 

J-i-j 25 Samhalherd. 

13 Jaurdti. 

26 Soran Palri. 

14 Jaull. 

27 Kkdtaulu 

«• 


• Another origin is ascribed to Sh&hjah&npdr, which is perhaps more probable than 
the one mentioned above. IhlEid Sing, a relative of the Chaoh^ chief of Nimranah, 
was held in high consideiaHon in the Court of Shhhjah&n, and obtained leave from 
the Emperor to rebuild Lohana, ‘which had been destroyed in consequence of ite 
harbouring notorious robbers. Ihl&d Sing called the new town alter the name of his 

patron. 

If Sh&ijah&n was himself the founder, and ever occupied the spot, it was most pro¬ 
bably visited by him when his army was encamped at Bclochpiira in a.d. 1623, an 
was in possession of the passes of the Mewat Hill s. 
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28 Kh{id\. 

29 Kairdna. 

30 Oangoh. 

31 Lakhnauti. 


oIjT jS^ 32 Muzaffa 

33 Mangla 

34 Malhaij 

35 Nakor. 


JJIj 36 Ndrututah. 


4jy} 


This Sirk&r contains thirty-six Mahals, divided into four 
Dasturs—Beoband, Kairana, Sirdhanah and ludri. The last 
is on the right bank of the Jumna, and is not within British 
jurisdiction, its villages being distributed amongst the Sikh lords 
of Jagadri, Ladhoa, Thanesar, etc. etc., while Indri Khas is 

included within the Kanjpiira Nawwab’s ’Il^a.* 

The Parganahs in the above list, which are no longer recorded 
as such, are Numbers 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 16, 20, 23, 28, 31, and 36. 

5. —Bahat Kanj&war was in the time of Sh&hjahan converted 
into Sult&npur Bahat. In the time of Najibu’d daulah, Bahat 
and Sultiupur became separate Parganahs, and have so remained 
since. The Mauza of Kanj&war is in Muzaffarabdd. 

6. —Bhogpur is on the Ganges, and the Pargunah comprised 
the Eastern portion of JawMapiir, including Ilurdwdr. Ber¬ 
noulli states, indeed, that Bhogpur is another name for Hardwar, 
but this is, I believe, not correct. At any rate there is a Bhog¬ 
pur about ten miles South of Hardw4r, which is no doubt the 
head town of the old Parganah of the same name. 

8.—Bhumah has only within the last ten years lost its name 
as a separate Parganah. Baisumhah has now succeeded to it, 
but Bhumah is still a very respectable town, and in Akbar’s 
time is spoken of as chief of the Barha Sadat villages. 

11.—Th4nah Bhim.—All the copies concur in writing it 
Bhim, which is the name derived from the founder of the town. 


* This territory is now part of the Amb&la district of the Panjftb. As much of 
Sdha Dehli as lies to the West of the Juamh is also under the QoTemmcnt of the 
Faajkb.—B. 


TOL. n. 
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who is represented to have been a mace-bearer to the king. In 
later times, the place has been known by the name of Bhaun, so 

called from a famous Bhaun (Bhawan), or temple, of Devi, near 
the town. 

12.—Tughlakpur.—The Timum4ma mentions that Tughlak- 
pur, where the Indians opposed the conqueror in naval combat, 
is situated twenty-five koss above Ferozpur (in Hastinapur). 
Tughlakpur still exists in Numagar, and was formerly the chief 
town of a Parganah, to which Numagar has now succeeded. 

16.—Haveli has become the Parganah of Sah4ranpur. 

20.—Raipur Tatar.—Within the area of Faizdbdd, in the old 
Parganah of Raipur Tatar, Shahjahan built his palace of Bid- 
shah Mahal, and changed the name of the Parganah to Faizdbad. 
The Mauza of Raipur still exists on the banks of the canal. 

Muzafiamagar, and 
the village of that name still exists about a mile N.E. from 
Muzafiamagar. 

28.—Khudi is the old name of Shikdrpur, which is not yet 
altogether dropped by the common people. It is said to be the 
name of the Raja who founded the town. 

31.—Lakhnauti.—The greater part of Lakhnauti has within 
the last three years been thrown into Gangoh, and part into 
Bidauli. 

36.—Nanautah.—The greater part of Ninautah was at the 
same time thrown into Gangoh, and parts of it into Rimpur and 
Thanah Bhaun. 


23.—Sarwat is the old name of Parganah 


The new Parganahs present a long list, chiefly owing to the 
changes efiected by Najibu’d daulah and the Gujar Talukdars. 


1 Kher{. 

2 Sahraudah. 



5 Jaicdldpiir. 

6 Faiidhdd. 



3 Niirnagar. 

4 Jamdlgarh. 


7 PaUhar. 

9 Jahdngirdhdd. 
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9 Sultdnpur. 

10 Musaffamagar. 
<1^1^ 11 Kdthoh, 


Ail^ 12 Thdnah Bhaun 

13 5Aam/t. 

14 Jdnsath. 


15 Baisumhd. 


Khen.—This was formed into a separate Tappa in the time 
of Zabit Khan, through the influence of the Pundir Zamiud4rs, 
who are Rajputs converted to Mahomedanism. It was formerly 
a part of Rurki. 

Sakraudah was originally in Jaur&si, and formed into a Par- 
ganah by Rao Kutbu’d din, in the time of Zabit Khan. 

Numagar is called after the famous Nur Jahdn Begam, who 
took up her abode there for some time. Nurnagar, or rather 
Qovardhanpur—by which name the Parganah is now more 
generally known, since Numagar Khns has been transferred to 
Sah&ranpur—has succeeded to the old Parganah of Tughlakpiir. 

Jamalgarh, or Jamdl Kherah, was originally in Gangoh, and 
was formed into a Parganah by Jamdl Khan, the Amil of 
Gangoh in the time of Najib Khan. By late arrangements 
Jamalgarh has been thrown into Nakor. 

Jawalapiir.—This is the new name of the greater part of 
Parganah Bhogpur. In records written previous to the British 
accession, the Parganah is denominated Bhogpur, ’urf Jaw4U- 
pur, but is now known only as Jawalapur. 

Faizabad.—See Raipur. In the time of Shahjahdn Faizab4d 
became a place of great importance, and gave name to an entire 
Sirkdr. In the “ Hakikat-i Jama,*’ by Hardi Ram Kayeth, it is 
said to contain 24 Mahals; while Saharanpur was reduced to 17. 

Patehar.—Anwar Khan, an Afghan of Patehar, in the time of 
Najib Khan, established this as a separate Tappa, or Parganah. 
It was a part of Bahat Kanjawar. 

Jah4ngirabad was originally in R4ipur Tatar, and was formed 
into a Parganah at the same time as Faizdbdd. 
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Sultanpur.—See Bahat Kanjdwar. 

Muzaffarnagar.—See Sarwat. 

Kathah was originally included in Deoband, from which it 
was detached by Najib Khan, who was compelled to establish a 
separate collector in Badg&hw, on account of the turbulence of 
the Zamindars of the neighbourhood. 

Th^ina Bhaun.—See Thana Bhim. 

Shamil was originally a portion of Kairana. We learn from 
the collection of letters of Nand Ram Mukhlis* that a village in 
Kairana, called Mahomedpiir Zun&rdar, was included in the 
Jagir bestowed by Jeh&ngir upon Hakim Mukarrab Khan. A 
Chela of the Naww&b's (Shaman) built a ganj, or market, in the 
village, and after otherwise improving it, called it after his own 
name, Shamli. The Jagir remained in the family of Mukarrab 
Khan till it was resumed by Bahadur Shah, who also formed 
Shamli, with a few other villages, into a separate Tappa, which 
in course of time has acquired the title of a Parganah. 

JAnsath is now included with Jauli in one Parganah, called 
Jauli Jansath. It was formed into a separate Parganah in the 
time of Farrukheir, through the influence of the famous ministers 
Hasan Ali Khan and Abdullah Khan.—See Barha Sadat. 

Bai8umh4 has attained the dignity of a Parganah, by the 
town of Baisumhi having been one of the head-quarters of the 
Gujar confederacy in the time of Raja Gulab Sing. The old 
Parganah of Bhumhd is included in it. 





SibkIb Eissab Fbboza. 


1 Agrohah. 

2 Ahroni. 

3 AfhkJufa. 



4 Bhangiwal. 

5 P'-niin, 

6 Bhdrangi. 


• I doubt if this is the correct authority. 


I thi.-k it is in the ‘‘Jah&ngfr-nhma.’’— 


£. add. 
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7 Banodld. 

8 Bahtii, 

9 Birtcd. 
10 Bhatner. 

Ajli&y 11 Tohdnah, 

12 Tothdm, 

13 Jlnd. 


14 Jamdlpur. 
^Las*. 15 ffwdr. 
C.^Uj 16 Bhdtrat. 


17 Sind. 

18 Sheordm. 

> 19 SWAmuAA. 

20 Sewdn’t. 

lU.vx^^Ll 21 Shdn%dahl>ihdt 

22 Fattihdhdd. 
ij\jb^ 23 Gohdna. 

24 Khdnda. 

25 Mihim. 

26 jffiinii. 


There are twenty-seven Mah&ls in this Sirk&r (Hiss&r being 
counted 03 two), and four Dasturs— Haveli Hiss&r Feroza, 
Goh&na, Mihim, and Sirs&. There are, however, several Par- 
ganahs excluded from the Dastur Hat, for what reason does not 


appear. 

Of these Mah&ls, those which do not retain their old name in 
our territory are numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 
18, 19, 21 and 24. 

2. —Ahroni is partly in Ratiyah and partly in Fattihabad. 
The historians of Timur point out its position, by saying it is on 
the road from Fattihabad to Tohana. The place was burnt and 
pillaged by the conqueror, merely because the inhabitants did 
not come out to pay their respects 

Ahroni has now reverted to its original name of Ahirwan; 
whereas in Sirk4r Ghan&r, Ahirwara, which derived its name 
from the same tribe, has now been corrupted into Ahrora. 

3. —Athkhera is under the Raja of Jhind, and is known now 
by the name of Kasonan.* 


* A^kherfa is in the Parganuh of Mirw&na^ in Patihle, and Kasonan or Karon U 
four miles off^ in Jhind«—E. add. 
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—^Bhangiwdl, so called from the tribe of Jits which in¬ 
habited it, is the old name of Darbah, in which place the officers 
of the Raja of Bikaner built a fort, and thenceforward it came 
to be considered the chief town of a Parganah. 

5-—Punidn, called also after a tribe of Jits, is in Bikaner, 
but is DOW included in another Parganah. 

6.—Bharangi is also in Bikaner. 

8. —Bahtu is partly in Fattihabad and partly in Darbah. 
Bahtu Khas is in the former Parganah. 

9. —Birwi is the protected Sikh territory. 

10. —Bhatner.—The old town of Bhatner is in Bikaner, but 
part of the Parganah is now included in Raniyah. 

13. —Jhind gives name to one of the protected Sikh states. 

14. —Jamilpur is included in the late cession from Patiila. 
The old town of Jam&lpur is near Tohana. 

16.-^Dh4trat was in Jhind, but is how in British territory. 

18. —Sheorhm is in the Bagar country, in the Jagirof Naww6b 
Amir Khan. Two-thirds of Sheorhm are now in Loharu, the 
remainder in Dadri. 

19. —Sidhmukh is in Bikaner. 

21.—Sh&nzdah Dihht, or Kariht (i.e. the sixteen villages), 
is included in Ratiyah Tohana amongst the late cessions from 
Patihla. The Ilaka is generally known by the name of Garhi 
Rao Ahmad. I have heard it stated that it is in Jhind, and 
not in Ratiyah Tohana. 

24.—Khanda is in Jhind. 


The modern Parganahs are— 


1 Bahai. 


3 Ratiyah, 



2 

Bahai was originally in Sewhni, from which it was separated 
A.D. 1758 by Jawani Singh, a Rajput, who built a mud fort 


Rdniyah. 


4 Barhak. 
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at Bahai, and maintained possession of a few neighbouring 
villages. 

Rdniyah was in Bhatner. The old name of the village was 

Rajabpur. The R4ai of Rao Anup Sing, Rathor, took up her 

abode here, built a mud fort, and changed the name of Rajabpur 

to Raniyah, which it has since retained. 

Ratiyah is now included in one Parganah with Tohana. It 

was composed of villages from Ahroni, Jamalpur, and Shanzdah 

Kari&t. 

• 

Darbah.—See Bhangiwal. 

Some considerations respecting the Western boundary of this 
Sirk4r have been offered in the article Bhattidnd. 


SiasAR Saubhal. 



1 

Jmrohah. 


15 

Jhdlii. 


2 

A*zamj>(Lr. 

1 


16 

Jadwdr. 


3 

IsldnipurBahru. 


17 

JIaveh SamlkaU 


4 

UJ/tdrL 


18 

Beorah. 


5 

Akbardhdd. 


19 

Bkdkah. 


6 

hldmpiir DarpL. 

1 


20 

Dahhdrai. 


7 

hldmdhdi. 


21 

Bddilah. 


8 

Bxjnor. 


22 

Bdjpur> 


9 

Bachhrdon, 


23 

Bajahpur. 


10 

Biroi. 


24 

Samhkal. 


11 

Bixdrah. 


25 

Seohdrd. 


12 

Chdndpur, 


26 

Sirsi. 


13 

Jaldldhdd. 

1 


27 

Sahaspdr. 


14 

Chauplah. 


28 

Sirsdtcah. 
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29 Sherhot. 

38 Lakhnor. 

30 SAdAi. 

«• 

39 Litwah, 

31 Kundarkki. 

40 Moghalpur. 

32 KSralfur. 

41 Mujhaulah. 

33 Kachh. 

^ 42 Manddwar. 

34 Gandaur. 

43 Nag\nah. 

ji}£ 35 Edhar. ' 

44 Nahtaur. 

36 Ganaur. 

45 Neodhanah. 

37 Shdnkari. 

46 Neraul'i. 


47 Hatmanah. 


This Sirkar contains forty-seven Mahils and three Dastiirs— 
Chdndpur, Sambhal, and Lakhnor. 

The missing Parganahs exceed those of any other Sirkar, 
amounting to more than half of the entire number, viz., Num¬ 
bers 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11. 13, 14, 16. 17, 18, 19, 20. 21, 22, 23, 
33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 45 and 47. 

3. —Isldmpur Bahrii is now contained in Thakurdwara. The^ 
town is still is existence. The Jesuit Tieffenthaler leads us to 
this information by giving its name correctly, which cannot 
be said of any other copy which I have consulted. Salimpur 
Bahru, by which name it is now more usually known, has the 
credit in the neighbourhood of having been the head town of a 
Parganah. 

4. —TJjhdri has only lately been absorbed into Hasanpur. 

6. —Isldmpur Dargu is now included in Bachhrion, one of the 
Parganahs of Hasanpur. In the revenue accounts of 1166 F.s. 
it is recorded as Islimpur Dargu, sbamil Bachhraon. 

7. —Isldm^bdd.—This Parganah was retained till the year 
1209 P.S., and was absorbed into Nagina at the commencement 
of our administration. The village of Isl&m&bid is abandoned. 
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9 .— Baclihrdoii is now in Hasanpur. 

10. —Biroi is in the E&mpur Jagir. 

11. —Bis&ra is also in Rdmpur. 

13. —JaUlabid.—This is the old name of the Parganah of 
Najibib&d. The town of Jol&l&b^id is still in a flourishing con¬ 
dition. 

14. —Chauplah is the name of Mordddbdd. Rustam Khan, 
Dehkdni, founded Rustamnagar in this Parganah, which in the 
time of Farrukhsir was changed to Mor4ddb&d, and the name 
of Chauplah became extinct. Sirkarah was also formed from 
Chauplah. 

Ig. —Jadw&r remained as a Parganah till 1153 f.s. Part of 
Jadw&r is included in Bahjoi, and part in Isldmnagar and 
Asadpur. The village of Jadw&r is in the Southern angle of 
Bahjoi. 

17. —Haveli Sambhal is included in the Parganah of Sambhal. 

18. —Deorah is the old name of Seondarah, and the village of 
Deorah is about five miles to the south of Seondarah. Seondarah 
was occupied by a Tehsildari Katcherry before the time of the 
Path&ns, but the name of Deorah was preserved till the cession, 
and began to be called Deorah Seondarah only in the Second 
Settlement. The name of Deorah is derived from the Dor Raj¬ 
puts, who were the Zamind&rs of the Parganah. 

19. —Dh&kah, These two Parganahs have also lately been 

20. —Dabh&rsi, absorbed into Hasanpur—the intermixture 
of villages being so great as to render this arrangement con¬ 
venient. 

21. —Dudilah is in R&mpur. 

22. >^R&jpur is also in R&mpur. 

23. —Rajabnur is now included within Amroha, and is held 
chiefly in rent-free tenure. The village of Rajabpur is about 
ten miles to the S. W. of Amroha. 

30*—Kachh is the old name of Parganah Tigri, now included 
in Hasanpur. 
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34.—Gandaur is the old name of Bashta, which is now com¬ 
bined with Asampur. Bashta, indeed, used frequently to be 
called Gandaur Bashta. 

36. —Ganaur.—The town of Ganaur still exists in Asadpur. 
The greater portion of the Parganah is in Asadpur—a part is in 
Uajpura. 

37. —Khdnkari is in Kdmpur. 

38. —Lakhnor is also in Rdmpur, and is more generally known 
as Shahdbad on the Rdmganga. This, being the seat of the old 
Katherya Rajas, may be considered the capital of the country, 
and is so spoken of by the ancient historians. As the place is 
now but little known, transcribers generally confound this town 
with the more celebrated Lakhnau, and English translators have 
not been free from the same error. Bernoulli gives Lakhnor as 
a separate Sirkdr, and alters its dimensions greatly from those 
given to the Dastur in the “ Ain-i Akbari.” 

39. —Liswah is included in R&mpur. 

In these, and other similar instances I have not attempted to 
verify the names. It was sufficient for nie to find these Mahdls 
in the Dastur of Lakhnor to make me include them in the 
Rdmpur territory. All that we have of Lakhnor if "■asUy iden¬ 
tifiable, and as nothing is wanting to complete our boundary, 
and as it will be observed from the Map there is ample space in 
Rdmpur, we may fairly presume the missing Mah&ls to be in 

that Jagir. 

41.—Majhaulah.—The greater part of Majbaulah is now in¬ 
cluded in Bahjoi—part is in Rdjpura and IsUmnagar. Ma¬ 
jhaulah Khks is still a large village, about five mUes to the East 

of Bahjoi. 

45—Neodhanah is the old name of Isldmnagar. Here again 
we are assisted by Tieffenthaler, when all Persian copies fail. 
He calls it Neudhana (Bernoulli I. 133). The two instances 
mentioned in this Sirk&r are almost the only ones where I have 
found this enterprising Jesuit traveller of any use; and it is 
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strange it should be so in Sambhal, for his list of that Sirk4r is 
the worst he has given, being fiUed with names which have 
either been ill-transcribed, or fabricated. It does not appear 
that he ever visited these parts himself, but sent natives to pick 
up information. The name of Neodhanah being given correctly 
we are able to connect it with the traditions of the Gautam 
Rajputs of Nurpiir in Isldmnagar. 

47 ._Hatmana has gone to form part of Richh& and Chauma- 

hal&. Hatmana Kh4s is in Chaumahal4. 


The following list shows the new Parganahs of Sirk4r 
Sambhal— 


1 Bardnagar. 

9 Seonddrah, 

.\li] ■_ —2 Najibdhdd, 

10 Thdkurdwdrd. 

3 Rajpurah. 

11 7ard_pur. 

4 Asadpur. 1 

12 Richhd. 

5 Bahjoi. 

13 Hasanpiir. 

^ 6 Isldmnagar. ' 

14 ChaumahaXah. 

7 Sirkarah. ' 

15 Bdshtah. 

• 

6 Murdddhdd, 

16 Afzdlgarh. 


D4r4nagar.—This Parganah was formed from portions of 
Bijnor and Jh41u by Rdo Jet Singh, J4t, in the time of Mu* 
hammad Shah. 

Najib4b4d.—^The town of Najib&b4d was founded by Najib 
Khan, within the Parganah of Jal4I4b4d, the name of which 
has now been superseded by Najib4b4d. 

Rajpurah is formed from parts of Majhaulah and Ganaur. 

Asadpur is formed from parts of Ganaur and Jadw4r. 

Bahjoi comprises parts of Majhaulah and Jadwdr. 

Isldmnagar is formed from Keodhanah and parts of Jadw4r 
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and Majhaulah. The name of Isldmnagar is said to have been 
given to Neodhanah by Rust&m Khan, Bekkdni. 

Sirkarah was originally a portion of Ohauplah, but it does not 
appear when it was established as a separate Parganah. 

ItIur6.dabAd (Mor4d4bid).—See Chauplah. 

Seondarah.—See Deorah. 

Th4kurdw4ra.—This Parganah was established about the 
time of Muhammad Shah, by Katheryas, of the name of Ma- 
handi Singh and Surjan Singh. The greater part of Thikur- 
dwdr^ has been obtained from Islimpur Bahru. The Northern 
portion was originally within the jurisdiction of Kam4on. In 
Th&kurdw&r^ are also included about fifty villages of Seohara, 
and nearly 150 of Moghalpur. 

Tdr&pur.—This Parganah has been restored to the Eastern 
side of the Ganges.—See Budhganga. 

Richha.—Part of this Parganah is formed from Hatmand; 
but the greater portion we may presume to have been under the 
jurisdiction of Kamaon. Part is also taken from Balai. 

Hasanpur* was originally in Dh4k&; but now comprises six 
old Parganahs—Kachh, Bachhraon, Bh&ka, Dabhirsi, TJjhari, 
and Islampur Dargii. 

Chaumahl4 is a modern Parganah, formed by Naww&b Faiz* 
ullah Khan from the four Parganahs of Sirsawa, Richh4, Kabar 
and Rudrpur. The old Parganah of Hatman^l, which was extinct 
before this Parganah was formed, is for the most part comprised 
in the Northern angle of Chaumahla. 

Bdshtah is the new name of Gandaur. 

Afzalgarh.—I have restored Afzalgarh to Sherkot and Nagina, 

• Ad Altamgha grant, said to hare been given by Sbahjahbn in favor of Mubarii 
Kban, ancestor of the present Zamlnd^ of HussainpCir, places Hussainpfir m Hav^ 
Sambhal, but it ia not easy to conceive bow that Poi^ah could have penetrated 
through Dhaka and Ujbari. The grant, therefore (it was resumed by the Patbaw), 
must either be a forgery, or Sambhal is all-ded to rather as a Sirk&r than a 

Parganah. 
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as far as the Ramganga. The rest has been concluded to have 
been within hiU jurisdiction; though it is usual to consider the 
whole of Afzalgarh and Rehar as belonging to Sherkot.—See 

Res. 


BadXon. 

7 Balai. 

8 Saktsicdn. 

\t A--f 9 5a^d«l Mundii/d. 

b y'-r* 10 Sunei/d. 

11 Kant. 

12 Kof Sdlbdhan. 

13 GaJa. 

This SirkAr consists of thirteen Mahils, which constitute only 
one’Dastur. 

The extinct Mah&ls are numbers 5, 6, 7, 9, 11 and 13. 

5. —Barsir is the old name of the Parganah of Sarauli, which 
it retained till the time of the cession. The village of Barsir, 
which is still inhabited, is about six miles to the South of 
Sarauli, and is on the borders of Aohla. SarRuli is still called 
by the common people Barsir. 

6. —Funar.—Punar Khas is a deserted Mauzah in Puranpur 
Sabna. Punar forms only a small portion of the present Par- 
ganah of Puranpur Sabna, since it is represented as containing 
only 5,749 Bighas. 

7. —Balai.*—When Mirak J&n, Amil in the reign of Shah- 
jah&n 

changed from Balai to Jehanabad, in honor of his new town. 
The Khera of Balai is still to be seen near Jehanabad. 


, founded Jehanabad, the name of the Parganah was 


SiExXi 








1 Ajdon. 

2 Aohla. 




b , .»^JJ 3 Baddon bd 




JTaveli. 


4 Bareli 

5 BarAr. 

6 Phnar. 


* Also called BilahU.—^£. aO. 
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9.—Satdsi Mundiyd.—This is a very difficult Parganah to 
restore. It assumes all kinds of shapes in the various copies,— 
Mokudduma Sunas, Munala Sunasun, Sunanut Mudrusa; and 
Bernoulli increases our doubts by calling it Mandia, mrnommh 
Saniassi. If it had not been for the present existence of the 
Parganah of Satdsi, on which word many of the changes seem 
to ring, we might not have been able to identify it at all; and 
even now it might be considered open to suspicion, because the 
Mahdl is said to have Tag& Zamindirs, whereas Sat^i has none; 
but then neither is there a single Tag4 Zamindari throughout 
the district of Bad4on, and scarcely any in its immediate 
neighbourhood,—so that this is no real objection. It only 
shows that the Tag4 Zamind4ris have become ex,tinct. The 
ruins of Satdsi are said to be near Birkhera, four miles to the 
South of Bisauli, and Mimdiya is a large inhabited village 
about six miles to the North West of Bisauli. The position of 
the two chief towns renders it very probable that they were 
combined into a single Parganah. I was at one time disposed 
to call it Sat4si Manaunah, because Manaunah was the seat of a 
Native Collector at one period, but its close proximity to Aonla, 
which is itself the head town of a Mah41, would not admit of 
this construction. Guided by all these considerations, I believe 
I have not been wrong in calling the Kab41 Sat4si Mundiy4. 

11.—K4nt.—This was originally the name of Shahjah4npur. 
When that city was founded by Bahadur Khan, in the time of 
Farrukhsir, the name of K4nt became extinct. Tilhar is also 
formed from K4nt.—See Bachhal. 

13.—Gola has been considered in its alphabetical place. 

The new Parganahs within this Sirk&r present a list of un¬ 
usual length. 

1 BUardi. 

2 Karor. 


Ljj 3 Baled. 

•• • 

4 Jahdndldd. 
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15 Jalalpitr. 

16 Kherd Bajherd. 

17 Katra. 

18 Pawd\n. 

19 Bardgdnw, 

U--» 20 Puranpur Sahnd. 

j\j^ 21 Khotdr, 

22 FnizpurBadariyd 

23 Nidhpiir. 

24 Auldi. 

BisauU is a portion of Sat&si Mundiyd, the remainder being 
represented by the present Satdsi, with the addition of Tappa 
Kotah of Baddon. 

There seems no reason why Bisauli should not have given 
name to a Parganah in Akbar’s time. It is an old town, and 
though it is indebted for its chief improvements to the generous 
and gallant Nawwdb Dundi Khan, who lies buried, as well as 
many other members of Ali Mahomed's family, at Bisauli, yet 
it had been for a long time previous a place of some considera¬ 
tion. In our eyes it possesses interest as being the first canton¬ 
ment of a British brigade in Rohilkhand. 

Karor is included in the old Mah&l of Bareilly. 

Baled was originaUy in Saneyah, but subsequently in Karor, 
from which it was detached at the fourth settlement. 

Jehdnabdd.—See Balyi. 

Nawwdbganj was originally a portion of Bareilly. It was 

not formed into a new Parganah till the fourth Settlement, when 

a Tehsilddri was established at Nawwabganj. The town was 

founded on the lands of Bichorea, in the time of Nawwdb 
Asofud- Baulah. 





jyt 



LS*/' 


5 Nawtedhganj. 

6 BUalpur. 

7 Shdhjahdnpur 

8 PiUbhU. 

9 Sahmpiir. 

10 Xfjhdni, 

11 Faridpitr. 

12 iTaahat, 

13 Tilhar. 

14 Nigoh\. 
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Bisalpiir was also in Bareilly. It deriYes its name from an 
Ahir of the name of Bisu, who lived in the time of Shdbjah&n. 

Shdhjahdnpur.—See K4nt. 

Pilibhit, or as much of it as was known in the time of Akbar, 
was taken from Balyi. 

Salimpur was originally in Saneyah. 

I/jh4ni.—From the old settlement records we find that when 
the Parganah of Bad4on was annexed at the fourth settlement 
to Bareilly, it comprised seven Tappas. Ifjhini comprises 
Tappa Jal41pur, and is separated from its parent Parganah, 
along nearly its entire Eastern border, by the river Sot.* The 


* Sot meaca any small stream in Rohilkhand.—E. add. 

The same word is applied in GorakbpCr and the adjoining parts of Bahkr to the old 
hod of a river in which there is only a small quantity of water with a feeble current. 
It is probably derived ftt>m the old Hindi which means trickling, oozing; con¬ 
nected with which are the Marathi words etc., with a similar 

meaning, from the Sanskrit ^ to trickle, ooze.—B. 

This river is now generally known by the name of Y&rwafhdkr, or *‘the faithful 
friend.” As varioos origins are ascribed to this name, it may be as well to subjoin 
the correct one from the " T&rikh-i Muhammad Shkhi” of Khushbkl Chand:— 

jI 

JjJ ji 

e-jV 

^ 

S^y^jS j\cMj j\j (*hj l^T iJyU (*1*5 


On their way from Sambhal to Badkon His Majesty and the royal army suffered 
much fi^m heat and thirst, till they came to the little river Sot, which kept winding 
in and out by the side of the road, and supplied them with water at each stage. In 
gratitude for this service His Majesty honored it with the name of “Tkr-i Wafkdkr,” 
or ** the faithful friend.’''-'B. 
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vUlage of JaUlpiir is about ten miles to the South of 
men Bohilkhand was under the administration of the Pathdns, 
iTihini became the residence of Nawwab ’Abdullah, and thence¬ 
forward it was constituted the chief town of a Parganah. 

Faridpiir was originaUy a portion of BareiUy, known as 

Tappah Khalilpur. a t> j/ 

iTshat, or U'sahat, includes Tappat Mah4nagar of Bad&on. 

Tilhar was a portion of Kant. When Raja Tilok Chand, a 

Bachhal Rajput, founded Tilhar, he included the surrounding 

villages in a new Parganah. 

Nigohi.—This Parganah was originally a portion of Golah. 
Jalalpur was a portion of Bareilly, known os Tappah Char- 
kholah. The town of Jaldlpur was founded by Raj Deo, son of 
Raja Bisdeo, Katherya, who lived subsequent to the tune of 

Akbar. 

Kher4 Bajheri.—This Parganah was formed from portions 
of the new Parganahs of Jalilpur, Tilhar, and Faridpiir, and 
therefore was originally a part of Rant and Bareilly. 

Ratrah was originally in BareiUy, and it was not till the time 
of Kam&l zai Khan, the son of Muzaffar Khan, who in the time 
of 'Alaragir founded Katrah on the ruins of the old town of 
Mir4npur, that the Parganah of Mirdnpur Katrah was esta¬ 
blished. 

Paw&in was originaUy a portion of Golah. The old vUlage 
of Golah is in this Parganah, and is stiU inhabited. 

Bar&g&hw was also a part of Golah. 

Piiranpur Sabn4.—Puranpiir is the chief town of the Par¬ 
ganah. Sabni, which was taken by the RohiUaa from the Doti 
Ilaka, which has been carried away by the Sardah. 

Parganah Puranpur is formed from parts of Golah and Punar, 
and the viUage of Puranpur was in the former Parganah. The 
portion near the Sardah was not known in Akbar’s time, and 
has therefore been excluded from the map. 

Khot4r was originaUy a portion of Golah, but the greater 


TOL. u. 


10 
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part has been excluded from the map for the reasons stated 
under Golah. 

Faizpur Badariya was originally included in Saheswdn. 
Nidhpur was a portion of Baddon. 

Auldi was also a portion of Badaon.—See Budganga for 
further information respecting the boundary of this Sirkdr. 



Dahsanni, 

Belonging to ten years. A book comprising the coUections^ 
accounts, registers, etc., of ten years. 

The book generally known as the “Dahsanni Kitdb” was 
compiled in the year 1210 f.s. with the aid of the Kdnungoes, 
Mutawallis, and Kdzis, assembled at Bareilly for the purpose 
of shewing the quantity of land in occupation of the Mafiddrs. 
In it the name of the occupant was sometimes recorded, some¬ 
times that of his son, and sometimes, when neither could be 
ascertained, the name of the original grantee. 

The “Dahsanni Kitdb” was compiled with a view of meet¬ 
ing the changes of property attendant on two revolutions: the 
usurpation of the Kohilla Patans, and the conquest by the 
Nawwdb Wazir. Two columns of this register exhibit, under 
the description of Mdlik Kadim and Mdlik Hdl, the ancient 
proprietor known to the Kdnungo records, and the more recent 
occupant.—“Bengal Revenue Sel.” Vol. I. p. 319. 


DaVi, 

A demand; a claim; a plaint. 

Deorha, 

One-and-a-half; used to express interest in kind on grain, at 
the rate of 50 per cent.—See under Bengat. 

Des, ^ 

Literally country; a term applied in Rohilkhand to cleared 
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TiUages on the borders of the Tarhl. In the Dekkan it is used 
much in the same way to signify a champaign country. See 
“Journal B.A.S.” Vol. II. p. 212, and the Printed Glossary, 

under Des and Desh. 

It will be seen by referring to tbe map of Dasturs, that a 
large tract has been excluded from Sirk&rs Sambhal and Bad^on 
which might be supposed to have belonged to them. The fact 
is, that the districts on the Northern boundary either belonged 
to Kamdon, or were altogether unknown. Even those which 
are entered in the ancient Registers as being in SirkAr Kam&on, 
have no recorded area: such as Gadarpur; Sahajgir, now 
Jaspur; Bauazda Kot, now Kota; Chinki, now Bilhen and 
Sabna; Bhuksdr, now Kilpuri and Rudarpur. A great portion 
of this tract was included in the Chaurisi Mdl, of which the 
boundaries are given in the article Chaurdsi. It was known 
also as the Naulakhi Mai ;* but what portion of the present 
Des was included in, or excluded from it, is very doubtful. The 
idea of this tract ever yielding, as its name implies, nine lacs of 
rupees, is surprising to us who view it in its present state ; and 
the name of Naulakhi Mdl notwithstanding its avowed pros¬ 
perity from the time of Akbar to Aurangzeb, particularly in the 
reigns of Tremal Chand and Bdz Bahadur, may with some 
reason be deemed an exaggeration. 

That these wild regions yielded, not long before our accession, 
more revenue than they do at present, is easily accounted for by 
the intestine troubles of Kamdon on the North, and of Rohil- 
khand on the South, which induced a large refugee population 
to resort to them for security; and that they have somewhat 
deteriorated of late years may be accounted for by our early 
assessments having been too high, which has necessitated present 
deductions; and by a withdrawal of some portion of its popula- 

* I suspect this to l>e a corruption of Mah&l, “ estate,” but not being personally 
aci^uamted with the district in question, I hesitate to alter it on a presiunpUon.—B. 
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tion, which has been induced by the quiet and security which 
prevail in more favoured spots in the neighbourhood. Notwith¬ 
standing, however, their apparent deterioration, there can be 
little doubt that the Des is gradually encroaching upon the 
Tardi, and that there is prospect of further improvement by a 
judicious application of the abundant means of irrigation which 
nature has placed at our disposal. 

We may be pretty certain that, even in the most palmy days 
of the Naulakhi Mdl, the Des had not advanced into the Tardi 
so far as it now has, and that it was chiefly the Northern portion 
of the Tardi which was so prosperous imder the rule of the 
Xamdon Rajas. 

The fact of the Mahomedans not being able to extend their 
dominions to the foot of the hills, proves that the portion beyond 
the Des must have been nearly, if not quite, as inhospitable 
and insalubrious as it is now; for we cannot but conceive, that 
nothing would have protected it against aggression but a thick 
belt of jungle on its Southern border, which would have in¬ 
vested that tract with more terror than thousands of armed 
men. That there was no indisposition to acquire territory in 
that direction we know from two invasions of the time of Akbar, 
though he professed to have given a Sanad to the Karadon Raja, 
Rudar Chand;* and that there was no strength in the Kamd- 
onis to oppose them, if the Mahomedans had determined on it, 
we know from their appeals to Rustam Khan for assistance 
against the Katheryas; from the easy occupation which was 
eflected for a short time by the Imperial general, 'Azmatullah 
Khan; from the purchased retreat of the Rohillas after their 
first invasion; and from the feeble resistance offered at a later 
period to the Gorkhas. Indeed, from the establishment of the 
Mahometan Empire down to the present time, we cannot con¬ 
template any period when the Des, or the cleared plain, was 

• Eudar Chand waa the son of Kaly&n Chan-; who established Almorah as the 
capital. Budarplii Wda founded bj Budar Chand* 
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cultivated BO far North as it now is. mat the Tarai may have 
been in olden time it is not possible to say ; but there are naany 
symptoms of the tract having enjoyed a prosperous state long 
anteLdent to the times of the Chand dynasty, when there was 
probably no Tar&i, but what was marked by rich cultivation and 

populous abodes of man. 

The occasional remains of ancient buildings and aqueducts 
assure us that it enjoyed an early period of prosperity, and the 
aUusions in the drama of SakuntaU to the scenery m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the M&lin. which falls into the Ganges near Bijnor. 
could scarcely have been applicable, had the features of the 
country not been greatly changed since the time that Kalid&sa 
wrote. We cannot be far wrong in supposing that it followed 
the fate and fortunes of the Gorakhpur jungle, which from the 
Chinese Travels lately published, we know to have been the site 
of flourishing towns before the fourth century, and to have 
presented signs of growing deterioration in the seventh, when 
the Buddhist religion was approaching the period of its exter¬ 
mination in India. From this time to the occupation of the 
Mahomedans, the history of India is a complete blank, and 
scarcely can we extract a single fact from the voluminous 
Puranas, which, notwithstanding Colonel Vans Kennedy's em¬ 
phatic denial, are now pretty well acknowledged to have been 
compiled at this comparatively late period. 

In the Mahomedan histories the gloom is but little dispelled ; 
but whenever we have allusions to these districts, we find every 
cause to suppose that the country was at least as wild as it is 
now. All beyond Amroha, Lakhnor, and Aonla is spoken of as 
a desert, which the Imperial troops fear to penetrate. 

The most northerly position ever mentioned is that of KAbar, 
when it is marked as the boundary of cultivation at the close of 
the thirteenth century, in allusion to some revenue reforms in¬ 
troduced by JalAlu’d-din, the first of the BLhilji dynasty. But, 
beyond this, there is not anywhere to be found the remotest 
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allusion to crossing even the Ramganga, except when Feroz 
Shah is represented to have come for several successive years to 
Sambhal, to carry his inroads into the country of the Katheryas; 
and, in another instance, when we hear of an Imperial com¬ 
mander having pursued the Katheryas from Badion to the 
hills, but not till they had endeavoured to secure their safety in 
the Jungles of Aonla, which are said by Abdul kddir Baddoni 
to extend round that place no /ess than twenty~four Koss.* The 
®^^S^&cration is evidently great, but if the statement is even 
partially true with respect to Aonla, we may bo sure that the 
country under the hills was not in a much better condition. 

We then come to the period alluded to at the beginning of 
this article, when, during a few years of the Moghul dynasty, 
the prosperity of the tract in some measure revived; but it was 
not long before it again declined, for even in the time of 
Muhammad Shah, we find the neighbourhood of Kashipur thus 
described by Shaikh Yar Muhammad, an acute observer, who 
wrote an amusing accountf of his embassy of condolence to the 
Kamdon Raja, Devi Chand, in a.h. 1130: 


5 (-Mr j i j\ LjT j3> 


* Xi Sj^\ 


* c^.uJT laiUr^ e:-w l7 alyl 

t This appears in a collection of letters entitled '* Insha-i Ealandar,” which baa 
been printed in qoarto in Calcntta, under the title of “ Dastom'l Insha.” There are 
some interesting allusions in this work to the earlj progress of the British in India 
I cannot find this in the India Ofi^ce Library.—B. 
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Not long after this, we find the Jgsuit Tieffenthaler thus 
describing the commencement of the route from Rudarpur to 
Almorah—“ On traverse d’abord un desert long de 20 milleSy 
dans le quel on trouve des arbres extremement hauts,” etc. 

So that, after all, these districts do not present a very un¬ 
favourable contrast with their condition under the preceding 
administration. Enough, at any rate, has been adduced to 
shew, that there was no occasion to place the Des boundary of 
Baddon and Sambhal in a more advanced position than has 
been represented in the map. 


Dhala, 

Collections levied from Asimis to cover village expenses, 
generally at the rate of one anna to every rupee, or a seer of 
grain to 

In the Central and Lower Doab and Saugor it is generally 
used in combination with Jama, as Jama-Dhola, and is synony¬ 
mous with Dh&r-bdchh, g.v. 


every maund of actual produce.—Rohilkhand. 


Dharbachh, VTTTTW 

Dhdrbdchh means any even or general distribution ; but the 
term is chiefly in use in the central portion of these provinces 
to denote an imperfect Pattidari tenure, in which part of the 
village lands is held in common, and part in severalty; the 
profits of the land held in common being first appropriated to 
the payment of the Government revenue and village expenses; 
and the balance, whether under or above, being distributed 
among the proprietary body according to the extent of their 
respective holdings. 

Dhdrb&chh, in short, is synonymous with the meaning most 
generally given to B&chh in the W^estem Provinces, and Bigh&- 
dam in the Eastern: under which latter term the tenure has 

been properly described in the Printed Glossary.—See Dhdla 

and Dh4r. 
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Dhardhura, i VTT^jTT 

The boundary formed by a stream. The changes in the course 
of streams form a frequent subject of disputes, which are settled 
on this principle, especially in Eohilkhaiid, by determining where 
the deep stream flows; from dhdr^ or dhdla, a stream, and dhurdf 
a boundary. 

The principle is very good where land is gained by gradual 
accretion, but is open to objection where the lost lands are 
capable of identification, and is opposed not only to the sensible 
maxim, **Quod vis Jluminis de tuo pradio detraxerit e( vicino prcedio 
aiiulerit, palam tuum remancV *—but to Regulation XI. of 1825, 
which was based on the decisions of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlat, and the replies of the law officers, and which regu¬ 
lates the principle to be observed in such disputed cases, wherein 
a law of immemorial usage does not prevail. The consequence 
is, that even where the Dh&rdhtiri law is acknowledged, the 
decisions in these extreme cases are not found to be uniform. 
Note to p. 251, Vol. III. of “ Harington*s Analysisand p. 146 
of “Notices of Suits,” by Maulavi Muhammad Bakar. 


Dhoncha, 

Four-and-a-half. The word is found in arithmetical tables 
of the multiplication of fractions, which are in constant use 
with our surveying Amins, when reducing their linear measure¬ 
ments to Bighas. The words used by them in fractional multi¬ 
plication are— 


Deorh4, 



u 

I)ham&, 



2J 

Honti, 

fTZT 


H 

Dhonchi, 



4J 

Ponch4, 



5i 
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Kbonchi, 

Satonchd, 

The size of the fields rarely requires Amins to go beyond this. 


Dhur, ^ 

The twentieth part of a Biswa, and therefore equal to a 
Bisw&ni. The word is little used in the Upper Provinces, ex¬ 
cept in Benares; but is common in Behar. 


Dhiira, 

A boundary. The word is used chiefly in the Do^b and Rohil- 
khand, and is sometimes pronounced Dhiira.—See Dbdrdhura. 


Dhurkat, 

An advance of rent paid by Asdmis to Zaminddrs in the month 
of Jeth and Asorh. —Benares and E. Oudh. 


Dhauri, 

A corruption of Adbauri (from adha, half) ; a bull’s hide cut 
into two pieces.—Dehli. 


Dharah, syaj 

A percentage on all weighments of goods imported into the 
city. The word is peculiar to Nurpiir, in the Panjdb. 


Dhari, 

A measure of five seers. 




Bharauki, 

To ascertain by guess, in case of a dispute, as to the quantity 
of land in actual cultivation, on which to estimate the Jama.— 
Eastern Oudh. 
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Dharta, 

Discount and commission. Applied to increase of demand 
upon land; also to an item entered according to usage by 
bankers in excess of cash advanced; being generally about 
three per cent.—Saugor. 



Dishtbandhak, 

The pledge of real property, being that which the debtor can 
keep in view, such as land, houses, etc., from Sansk. ffs dmhti, 
sight, and handhak^ pledge. Hypothecation. It is not much 
used in the North-West, except in Benares.—See Bhogbandhak. 


Dubsf, 

The percentage allowed to Government farmers on the 
revenue paid to Government; formerly 10 per cent, i.e. two 
hisicas^ produce out of twenty—Saugor.—See Dobiswi, from 
which it is contracted. 

DofasH, 

Land producing two crops a year. It is also known by the 
names of Dobar, Dos&i, Dos4hi, and Juthell. 

DuU, ^,5 ^ 

Alluvial formations. A mark of village boundaries. See 
Dddha. 

Dobiswf, 

An allowance, reduction, or ce&s of two Biswas out of twenty; 
or ten per cent. The right of the Zamind&r in land, as Mali- 
kana is in money, Dobiswi is frequently given by Mafidars to 
Zamindfirs, particularly when they are not confident of the 
validity of their tenure. 
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Dohli, 

Service land ; applied in the Dehli territory as Baunda in the 
Do&b.—See Bhundari. But in many places within that terri¬ 
tory it is only that land which is given to Brahmans. Dohli, 
or Dohri, is also applied there to the perquisite of Fakirs at 
harvest time. 

Daul, Jjj 

Estimate of assets for the purpose of assessment. Daulnama 
was the name given to the extract from this estimate, which 
was made over as a Potta to the party who was to pay the 
revenue. 

^ ^ 

—Extract from the “ Kit&b-i K&niin.’* 

Daul properly means a form, and is used in parts of Behar 
to express the formal application made by a ryot to a Zamind&r 
for permission to cultivate land. This application, with the 
word “granted,” or the signature of the Zaminddr alone 
written on it, is given back to the ryot, and does duty for a 
Potta. —B. 


Don, ^ 

A fractional division of an estate.—Qarhwal. 

Dungdnl, 

A small fractional division of an estate.—Kamion. 

Dar, ^ 

A rate; whence Darbandi, used to express the rate of rent of 
each field in tiie township.—See Darbandi. 
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Dariyaburd, 

Dariyasbikast, 

Lands cut away by encroachments of a river; from daryd, a 
river, and burdan, to bear away, and shikastan, to break. 

Dariyabardmad, 

Alluvion. Lands reclaimed from a river; from darj/d, a river, 
and bardmadan, to accrue, to come up. 

Dariyabarar, 

See Dariyabaramad. 

Dahotara, jyybJ 

Tithes. An allowance, or tax, of ten per cent.; from dah, 
ten.—See Dahaik. 


Daramad, 

A term in keeping the Itldk; an account of fees paid for 
serving processes; the return of a process: from the Persian 
to come in. 

Darbandi, 

A statement of the different rates of a village; also, assessing 
the price or value of crops or produce. 


Dasturu’l-’aml, 

A body of instructions and tables for the use of revenue 
officers under the Native Government. Notwithstanding the 
frequent appeal by K4nungoes and our early European officials 
to the LasturuT-'aml, no two copies can ever be found which 
correspond with each other, and in most respects they widely 
differ. Those which profess to be copied from the Dasturul- 
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’ami of Akbar, are found to contain on close examination sundry 

interpolations of subsequent periods. 

Besides the Dasturu’l-’aml, another book, called the ’Ami 
Dastur, was kept by the Kdnungoes, in which were recorded all 
orders which were issued in supersession of Dasturu’l-’aml. 
It is probable that the Dasturu’l-’amls in use, shortly before 
our administration, were compiled from both these books, and 
hence have arisen the variations noted above. 

Farighkhatana, xiiTf^TIwnfn 

A fee on writing a Farigh-khatti, sometimes taken by Pat- 
w4ria. The term Farigh-khatti is correctly explained in the 
Glossary to signify a written release or acquittance. 

F4righ-khatti means a receipt given at the close of the year 
by the Zamind&r to the ryot, stating that all rent and demands 
of all sorts have been paid for that year.—B. 

Fautinama, 

A document reporting the death of an incumbent and the 
names of his heirs; from the Arabic CJy /aut, death. 


Fard, o/ 

A list, a sheet, a statement. Thus Fard-i-Kdsht is a state¬ 
ment of a ryot’s cultivation, from kashf, cultivation ; and Fard-i 
Tashkis is a settlement record, from tashkis, specification, assess¬ 
ment.—See Fird in the Printed Glossary. 

Farman, 

A royal mandate; an order; a patent. In English it assumes 
various shapes, as Firman, Pharmaun, and Phirmand. 

Literally down, descending, alighting. A term used in the 
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customs’ department to express the arrival and deposit of goods 
within certain dedned limits. 


Faryadi, 



A plaintiff; from Jby farydd, a complaint, lamentation. 


Fasl, 

A season, crop, harvest; and hence the term fasll is applied 
to the era established with reference to the harvests of Hindu¬ 
stan. These harvests occur twice in the course of the year; one 
is known by the name of Kharif, and the other by the name of 
Eabi’. The former is correctly explained in the Printed 


Glossary, xmder “Fusly Kheruf,” 


to signify the autumnal 


harvest of rice, millet, etc. 


Rabi’ signifies the spring crop, or dry harvest, comprising 
peas, wheat, barley, gram, etc. The common people sometimes 
denote these harvests by other names.—See Asarhi. 

Kharif is derived from the Arabic the falling of 

autumnal rains, the gathering of autumnal fruits; and thus it 
came generally to mean the gathering of harvest: whence the 
term Al-Mukh4rif (not noticed by either Golius or Richardson) 


a tribute gatherer. 

Rabi’ literally means spring (Pocock, Spec. Hist. Ar. p. 181), 
and it may therefore appear strangely applied to a Muhammadan 
lunar month, which in course of time makes a revolution of all 
the seasons, occurring sometimes in winter, sometimes in summer, 
sometimes in spring, sometimes in autumn. But the false prophet 
cared little for chronological propriety, and adopted in his new 
calendar the names of the old Arabian months of the solar year 
without any reference to their meaning, or more probably without 
reflecting that in a short time they would become exceedingly in¬ 
appropriate. In the same way, Jaldlu’d-dm, when he reformed 
the Persian calendar, introduced similar anomalies, and the names 
of many of the months, as at present applied, depart widely 
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from their original meaning. Marddd, for instance, is the pre¬ 
siding angel of winter (Farhang-i Jah&ngiri), but the present 
month of Mardud is July.* 

With respect to the period during which the harvests last, 
authorities are by no means agreed; some, like the Diw4n 
Pasand, give eight months to the Kharif, and four to the 
Rabi’; others, like the Zubdnt-ul kaw4nin, and Raj Rup,t give 
six months to each harvest. It is not easy to define the exact 
period of each, as the occupations of both harvests are, during 
some months, carried on simultaneously. Thus the sowing of 
the Rabi’ and cutting of the Kharif, and very frequently the 
ploughings for both harvests, are carried on at the same time, 
and it becomes difficult to say to which harvest most labour is 
devoted. 

There is an attempt made to explain the cause of this differ¬ 
ence of opinion respecting the duration of the two harvests in 
the second book of an anonymous Dasturu’l-’aml. The author 
says, “ Some writers assign different periods to the Rabi’ and 
Kharif. In the Subah of Bengal the Kharif has nine months, 
and the Rabi’ three. In Orissa the Kharif has ten months, and 
the Rabi’ two;” so that, if this be the real cause, we must 
always regard the country of the writer, when we consider his 
accounts of the periods of Rabi’ and Kharif, 

• And Murdud is always July according to Richardson. The words in the 
Farhong-i Jahhngiri art- j3 jSy,, and Rashid! repeats the state- 

ment in the same words, but also say^s it is the name of the fifth month of the solar 
year. Perhaps the anomaly may arise from the harvest alluded to being that of the 
crop which is sown in the winter, and reaped in the summer like the Rab!_B. 

+ He observes that the Indians begin their year at the new moon of the month of 

Mjhr, which is the commencement of the rainy season; and their year is divided into 

two parts: the Kharif, from the new moon of Mihr {the seventh Persian month— 

September) to Sipandhnnuz (the twelfth month—February), 6 months and 178 days 

and the Rabi, from the new moon of Forward! (the first month—March) to Shaht 

nwar (the suth month—August), 6 months and 187 days—total, 865 days At the 

wmc time ho obserres that the people of Irin and Turin continue to reckon Rab! 
nm.—B, 
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Faisala, 

Adjustment, decision, decree, settlement. It is an Arabic 
word, derived from the fml mentioned above, which signifies 
cutting, separating, disjoining; and hence applied to a season. 
Hence also fakal is a judge, because he discriminates between 
right and wrong, and the decision given by him is a faisala. 
Ibn-i Arab Shah calls the Day of Judgment The 

word Mufassil, so familiar to our ears, is similarly derived, sig¬ 
nifying districts, or territory separated from the seat of Govern¬ 
ment. 

Gachh, 4 ^ 

Portion of an estate, held separately.—Pumeah, Beh&r.—B. 

Ganwbat, 

A division of a Taluka into separate villages, or of the several 
Ddkhili Mauzds of an Asli village: from gdhw, a villagej 
and batnd, to be divided.—See Gdtdbandi. 

Ganw kharcha, 

Expenses incurred in the municipal administration of a village; 
from gdhw, a village, and kharach, expenditure. This item is 
called also Malba in the Western part of these provinces. The 
literal meaning of that term is refuse, sediment, dirt; and is 
applied, like Ghurbardr, g.v. in the sense of G4nw kharcha, on 
account of the many small items thrown into it, which could 
not be included under any other more specific head. 

In the Panjab this fund is often applied to the entertainment 
of travellers in a Musulman village; defalcations not exceeding 
ten rupees are also paid from it. 

Ganwti, 

Of, or belonging to, a village; especially applied as Ginw 
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kharcha to the several expenses of municipal administration, 
auch as wages of accountants, craftsmen, and police.—Saugor. 


Grauhan, 

A village made over by its proprietors to any person on a 
permanent Jama, with aU the privileges of Zamind&r.—Eastern 

Oudh. 

GhiunU, 

Village expenses,—Bimdelkhand.—See Gahwkharcha. 
Gauntiya, 

A small hamlet. All these words are derivatives from gdh^, 
a village. 

Gautika, bJ/ 

The head manager of a village, equivalent to a mukaddam 
elsewhere.—Soh&gpur. 


64t4bandi, 

The division of a village by G4^, corresponding with 
Ehetbat. The opposite of G4t4bandi is Pah4bandi. 

G4t4bandi is a peculiar kind of tenure under which the fields 
of individual proprietors are not found in juxta-position, but 
scattered through many villages. Thus the boimdaries of one 
village are frequently found to contain lands belonging to other 
villages, while some of its own fields will be included in the 
boundaries of another village, and that, perhaps, not contiguous. 
The tenure ass^^'es various forms of complexity, being some¬ 
times exceedingly intricate. It is found to prevail extensively 
in the Central and Lower Doab, Bareilly, and Benares. The 


mode of recording it is det''iled in paragraphs 225 to 237 of the 
Board’s Settlement Circular. 


VOL. n. 


11 
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We owe the discovery of this kind of complex tenure to late 
years, when a more perfect system of registration was esta¬ 
blished at the Settlements made under Reg. IX. of 1833; but it 
IS by no means such a rarity as it was considered when first brought 
to notice. It is found to prevail over various parts of India. 

Gatha, ^ 

The twentieth part of a Jarib, or measuring chain. Each 
Gatha contains three Il&hi gfiz, The word is derived from 
gathnd, to join, to unite by knots. 

Gaz, ^ 3ps( 

A yard. 3 Gaz“l Gathfi, and 60 Gaz 1=1 Jarib.—See 
Ilfihi g4z, and the Printed Glossary, under Guz and Gudge. 

Gayal, Jl/ 

The land of deceased Biswfidfirs lying unclaimed; land 
coming under the management of the Malguzdr after an Asami 
deserts his village.—Rohilkhand, Dehli, and Upper Doab. It 
is called also Uth; both derived from words signifying de¬ 
parture—the former from gone, and a person; the 
latter from '33•il to rise up (and depart).* It is equivalent to 
the Gatkul of the Dekkfin; from the Sanskrit gatdy gone, 
passed away, and kuly family, lineage. 

Gatewar, 

Is also synonymous with Khetbat.—See Gitibandi. 
Ghardwari, 

An illegal cess from shopkeepers and house^'^lders; from 
ghaTy a house, and dwavy a door. 

• This derivation is from Col. Sykes, in J.B.A.S. No. IT. p. 208, but as the word 
is sometimes written and pronounced glui\hvly ma^ it not be from to decrease P 

—E. add. 
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AThnur- or the instrument for measuring time. As a 
word it is applied to the suVdivision of a viUage; 

L&ngri containing 8 Gharis. 

Gharphant, 

An arrangement made by the manager of an estate, or by the 

shareholders themselves, for the payment of the 0“^ 
revenue by each vUlage, when more than one is included m 

lease.—Kam4on. 

Gharpatti, 

A house-tax, now abolished.—Kam&on. 


Gharwara, ^IT^TTT 

The local name of a suh-division of a portion of Bundelkhand. 
extending from about Tirohan to the Jumna. said to have heen 
bestowed rent-free on Kanaujiya Brahmans by Raja Earn 
Baghel. It may perhaps be derived from the Ghora mentioned 

above, y.r. 

Ghair mazru’ah, 

Uncultivated land; from the Arabic^ ghair, not. and 
mazriCah, cultivated. 


Ghatam, 

The name of a toll levied on crossing rivers or hill-passes; 
from Gh4t, a pas.s or ford. 


Ghikar, 

A tax for pasturage in the hills, chiefly in Rso Kilpuri, 
eqmvalent to Gohal in the plains. 
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Ghunt 

Rent-free lands, assigned as endowments of religious esta¬ 
blishments.—Garbw41 and Kam4on.—See Gunth. 




Ghiirbarar, 




Dues levied on every sharer and \mder-tenant in proportion 
to the whole expenses incurred during the year.—Bundelkhand. 

The word is derived from Ghiira, a dunghill, or sweepings; 
as all kinds of miscellaneous items are included.—See Ganw- 


kharcha. 


Ghora, \j^ 

Ghor4, or Bhatghori, subsequently known as Ahmadabad 
Ghor4, is the name of an old and extinct Sirk4r, which, ac¬ 
cording to the register in the “Ain-i Akbari,” contained 39 
Mah4l8, and yielded a revenue amounting to 72,62,780 Dams. 
But it is evident that this Sirk4r was almost entirely unknown, 
for the names of the Mah41s are not given, nor is there any 
record of measurement; nevertheless, we may fairly presume 
that Tiroh4n, Chibumau, Darsenda, and Bara, and the greater 
part of the Rewah territory, were included in Ghor4. It might 
have been supposed that the Parganahs below the Ghats, bor¬ 
dering on the Jumna, would have had separate names and areas 
in the Imperial Records, but it appears from an examination 
of an ancient grant conferring rent-free lands on the K4zi of 
Darsenda, that the Parganah of that name is distinctly said to 
be included in Ahmadabad Ghor4. Bara, also, we know from 
the authentic records of our own history, was under the Rewah 
Raja till the time of Asafu’d Daulah, and the present Zamind4r 
of the Parganah is a Baghel, connected with the Rewah family.* 


* “ I have stated that Parganah Barah was inclndcd in the Sirkhr of Bhatghora^ 
on the authority of Sir H. Elliot’s Glossary; but eveo that work does not contain 
much information respecting the territorial divisions connected with this Parganah. 
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Ghori. moreover. stiU exiato under the name of Ghora Khis, 
on the borders of Tirohdn and Chibumau. The patent above 
aUuded to was issued by ’Alamglr in a.h. 1095. From about 
this period to the decline of the monarchy, Ghora was better 
known, and even Singrauli is said to have been added to it. 
An Amil also was established in Tirohan, who used to reside 
in the fort built by Basant R41. but the whole Sirkir was 
subject to constant annexations and separations, according to 
the extension or diminution of Mahomedan influence in these 

wild parts. 

If anything were wanting to stow how little this part of the 
country between the hills and the Jumna had been subdued 
by the Mahometans up to the time of Akbar, we might satisfy 
ourselves by finding the Afghan emperors attacking Kantit, 
which is said to be “ a dependency of Panna.” Here, also, as 
in the case of Band&, we have another mistake respecting names, 
which we can only correct by referring to other histories of the 
same period. Briggs, in his translation of Ferishta, speaks of 

In fiwt, there are few parts of these Provinces regarding the early history of whu h 
less ia known. In the “ Aln-i Akbari" the gross revenues and the number of mahhU 
in Bhatghora are merely given, the names of the mahkb are not specified. If Barah 
was included in this Sirk&r, it must have ceased to belong to Kewah, especially if the 
latter territory were ma’f. But, at all events, after the downfall of the Empire, it 

would seem that Barah reverted to Rewah.It is generally believed in 

the Parganah that the Nawwhb Vazfr’s authority was established there previous to the 
time of Asafu’d^ulah, and that the Barrah Baghels, wishing to throw off their alie¬ 
nee to Rewah, and to secure to themselves proprietary possession, sided with the 
Nawwkh Yazir, and offered to pay a small tribute. The Nawwkb accepted this offer, 
protected them from Rewah, confirmed them in their Zamind&rl position, and subse* 
quently augmented the small tribute into a regular jama*. However this may be^ 
there are complete accounts of the contest between Asafu’d-daulah and the Rewah 
Raja, from which it would seem that Barah was then for the first time fairly anne.\ed 
to the Ondh dominions."— Mr . R. Temple’s Report on Barah, SeL Rec. N.W.P. 
VoL IV. p. 412. He states in another place (p. 400) that, in 1778, when the 
Nawwkb's force, commanded by Mr. Osborne, proved victorious over the Raja, the 
Parganah was fanned ont to Mr Osborne himself, and subsequently, in 1801, ceded 
to the Brituh.—B. 
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Balbhaddar Ray, Raja of Kutamba, a place dependent on 
Patna, instead of “ Kantit, dependent on Panna,*’ as it should 
be. Now, ii Kantit was at that time dependent on Panna, even 
according to the shewing of Musulman histories, we must not be 
surprised if Chibumau, Darsenda, etc., were also little known till 
the time of *Alamgir. 

In a Dasturu’l-’aml of the later Empire, Panna is entered 
as containing 115 Mah&ls, and Ahmadabad as containing nine 
kTah&lfl, and at this time there was a specification of Parganahs, 
which we do not find in Akbar^s register. 

The *‘Hadikatu*l Akdiim*' describes Tiroh^n as dependent 
on Sirk4r Arail, or Tarhar (six Mahdls); but this was at a 
period long subsequent, when Allahabad was under the Govern¬ 
ment of the Naww4b "Wazir. 

Under all circumstances, we may perhaps consider that the 
limits which have been assigned to Ghord in the Dastur Map 
are not for wrong, but it is not easy to speak with confidence 
on the subject, as this part of the country was rarely, or never, 
visited by the Imperial generals, and we can only take advantage 
of such slight and incidental allusions as can be obtained in the 
absence of more satisfactory information. 


Ghumao, 

A term applied to as much land as can be ploughed by one 
pair of bullocks in a day.—Uehli. 

The Ghum&o, however, has in many places lost its original 
meaning, and is used as a measure of land of varying extent. 
In Jalandar it is stated to be one-fifth of a bigha only, while in 
Wadin it is three-fourths of an acre. Eight kandls make a 
ghumao, and two kandls are rather more than one bigha. 


f C < 


Ghair rmimkin, 

Barren waste; unproductive land; not capable of cultivation 
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(contracted from IsSj^ gh 

“whoso cultivation is not possible”)- 


Girdawari, 

Patroling, inspecting, going the rounds (from the Persian 
yirrf, circuit, circumference, and dtcardan, to bring). 

^ Gird4war. 


Grihasth, ^<5^ 

A householder, a villager, a ryot. This word formerly indi¬ 
cated that stage in the life of a Brahman when he lived in a 
house discharging the ordinary duties of life; but is now applied 
to agriculturists generally, in which sense it is the equivalent of 
rWw peasant (from Sansk. ^ house, and ^ domain). 


Grihasthi 



Husbandry.—From the above. 



Gola, 

The name of a tract of country which once comprehended a 
great part of the present district of Shahjah4npur. It is said 
to have contained 1484 villages, and, before the time of the 
Hohillas, to have comprised ten Tappas. 

Haveli. lilamabad. Auran^ahad. 

268 Tillages. 277 Tillages. 34 TUlages. 

Pilkhana. ChaJAdpitri. Qodama. 

70 Tillages. 347 Tillages. 103 Tillages. 

NigoM. Majhioa, Mati. 

112 Tillages. 135 Tillages. 139 Tillages. 

Murtazdhad ^urf Jlwan. 

103 Tillages. 

Thdkur tTday Singh of Paw4in seized upon the Tappas of 
Islamabad, Jiwan, Aurangabad, and part of Haveli, and formed 
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the Parganah of Pawdin. Godama, Nigohi, and part of Haveli 
went to form Nigohi. Barigaon was formed from Pilkhana 
and part of Haveli. Chakidpuri and part of Majhwa went to 
form the Southern part of Puranpur; and Mati and part of 
Majhwa went to form Khotar. I have been particular in my 
enquiries respecting this MahM, both from its intrinsic interest 
as a “ terra incognita,’* and because it cannot be concealed, that 
if so many large districts have been formed from Gola, the 
“Ain-i Akbari” gives it a very in.adequate area-~only 24,540 
Bighas. The above sub-divisions are taken from a Zillabandi, 
dated as far back as 1119 Fasli, which is in the possession of 
the K^inungoes. It is not easy to discredit this return, and we 
must presume, as is of course highly probable, that the greater 
portion of this modem Gola must have been uncultivated in 
Akbar’s time, and that, the Northern and Eastern boundaries 
being undefined, new clearances, as they were made, were 
added to the original Mahdl of Gola; so that when the Zilla- 
bandi was subsequently made, its limits had increased to an 
extent utterly inconsistent with the entry in the “ Ain-i Akbari.” 
The greater portion of Khotar, and parts of Bardginw and 
PawAin, have, therefore, been excluded from the Dastur Map, 
as serving to represent more accurately the limits of Gola as 
known in Akbar’s time. 

It has been supposed that the first historical mention which 
we have of this remote region is in the “ Akbarn&ma, where 
that strange madman, Kumber Diw4na, is represented as ex¬ 
tending his ravages into Kant* Gola, until he was defeated 
by Rukn Khdn; but it was in truth mentioned before this 
period, for it is evident that Gola is meant, when it is stated 
in Ferishta that His&mu’l Mulk was, in a.d. 1377, appointed 
to the Government of Oudh, Sambhal, and Korla. His work 
was written subsequent to the ** Akbamama,” but, in writing of 


* The name of this Mah&l Is freqacntly coupled with Gola in old histories. 
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past times, lie never adopts modem territorial divisions, and, 
therefore, there is no reason to suppose that Gola was not in 
existence in the year mentionedin fact, we have positive 
proof of its existence before that period, for Zi&u’d-din Barni 
distinctly mentions Gola in the reign of ’Alau'd-din Khilji, a.d. 

1296 to 1316. 

We may also be allowed to indulge in the speculation that 
Gola is perhaps mentioned by Fa-hian (a.d. 399) imder the 
name of Ho-li, in the following passage of the French transla¬ 
tion :_“ En passant la riviere Heng, et se dirigeant au midi 

I'espace de trois yeou yan, on arrive 4 un foret nomm^e Ho-li" 

Now, as ^ is changed by the Chinese traveller into h —as 
in the instance of Gang (the Ganges) into Heng,—it would be 
no extravag;ant supposition to conceive that Gola is represented 
by the forest of Ho-li, notwithstanding that its position is not 
very correctly represented. Indeed, all his bearings between 
the Ganges and Gogra appear to be wrong. 

Gontiy4, Ui/ 

The chief manager of a village; a Potel. In some places the 
term is applied only to Brahmans who have the management of 
village8.~>Benares and Saugor. 

Gvmjaish, ^pT^TT^ 

A Persian word signifying capacity, and applied in fiscal 
language to the capabilities of a village, particularly with refer¬ 
ence to a proposed increase of revenue. 


Gurdachlma, 

Rent-free land given to a spiritual teacher; from Guru, a 
teacher, and Bachhni, a fee or homage. 

Gurkhai, 

The name applied to a mortgage in Bundelkhand, which is 
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attended with the peculiar condition of leaving the mortgager 
to pay three-fourths of the revenue of the mortgaged land. 

Gara ba^i, 

A division of produce previous to the threshing, effected by 
stacking the sheaves in proportionated shares; from a 
sheaf.—^Rohilkhand. 


Garhiband, 

A description of M&’afr tenure in Bundelkhand, by which 
lands are held on paying a stipulated yearly tribute; but not 
one-fifth the amount which ought to be paid. These favourable 
terms have been made by the Garhibands themselves during the 
imbecile state of the former Government, which had not power 
or force sufficient to compel them to pay their proper quota. 
On its being demanded, they shut themselves up in their forts— 
hence the name—and if not the stronger party, were at any 
rate sufficiently powerful to withstand any attack on the part of 
the Government. After standing a siege for weeks, the Govern¬ 


ment were glad to come to terms, and let them off their revenue 
for a stipulated yearly sum. The title dates from the first 
advent of the Marathas into Bundelkhand, when they found a 
large portion of the lands ceded by Chattarsdl to the Peshwa, 


held by these petty Thdkiirs, related either by blood, or caste, 
to the numerous local Kajas, then in the country, to whom they 
were bound to pay a light quit-rent, or to perform military 
service when called upon. Some of them were younger branches 
of the reigning family, and others took advantage of the anarchy 
which followed the demise of Govind Pandit, to seize upon 


adjacent villages, and fortify them. 

When the power of the Mardthas became consolidated, they 
soon perceived that the Gariiibands were difficult to deal with in 
every way; slow and irregular in their payment of revenue > 
ready to take offence at the slightest insult which they might 
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fancy had been cast on them, and capable, from their numerous 
ties of brotherhood and caste, of raising a formidable, and often 
successful, opposition to the Government, and making common 
cause whenever it was attempted to coerce even the weakest 
individual of their body. A continual struggle was therefore 
maintained between the Government and the Garhibands, which 
generally ended to the advantage of the latter; and hence we 
still find them in full occupation of the territory which they 
usurped, and iix>m which they could not be dislodged (Public 

MSS). 

Guzashta dar, 

A ryot who holds his lands by prescriptive right—literally, 
from time past,” as sdihd-i guzashtah. —W. 


Hal, JU 

Literally, the present state. The word is used in revenue 
accounts to represent the existing state of Collections [chiefly 
those of the current year, as opposed to bakdyd those of 
past years],—See H&l Tauzi’. 

H41a, 'i\^ 

An instalment of revenue.—Dehli. 

H4h', JU 

The Government assessment.—Dehli. 


Hal tauzi*, 


tijy JU. 


An account of Collections for the current period. 

This word is also written taujih, in which case it would 

mean “ examination.” I am unable to say which is correct, both 
aro ussd in the same techmcel sense.—B/ 
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Har, jU fn: 

A eub-division, or part of an estate. In Saugor it means the 
cultivated space immediately round a village, which is quite 
opposed to the meaning it generally bears in the North-West, 
where it is applied to the land most distant from the site of the 
village, i.e. beyond the manjha. In Bundelkhand, and some 
other places, it signifies a tract of land, but the term in no way 
indicates separate possession of the tract designated. All the 
sharers may hold land in one H4r. In the first and last sense, 
the word may be supposed to be derived from hdr, a necklace, a 
chaplet; in the second, from to tire out. However fanci¬ 

ful this latter derivation may be, the most unimaginative culti¬ 
vator in Hindustan will declare that it is so called because both 
bullocks and men get fatigued {hir jdte) before they reach it. 

Hazir zamin, wrfiH 

The person who becomes security for the appearance of 
another. 

Habubat, 

Articles formerly furnished gratis to men in authority, con¬ 
sisting of sheep, milk, eggs, blankets, hides, etc. Ihe system 
of Habubdt is not yet extinct, where European functionaries are 
negligent in the control of their establishments. 

Had, 

A boundary. 

Hadbandi, 

The settling and demarcation of boundaries. This has been 
most carefuUy done in the N.W.P. preliminary to the late 
Settlement. When they were not pointed out by the parties 
concerned, they were adjusted by arbitration. Wherever dis¬ 
putes were likely again to arise, it has been usual to bury some 
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imperishable material in the earth, according to the instructions 
of the Hindu lawgiver ilanu (Chap. VIII. 249—251). “ The 

persons concerned reflecting on the perpetual trespasses com¬ 
mitted by men here below, through ignorance of boundaries, 
should cause other land-marks to be concealed under ground. 
Large pieces of stone, bones, tails of cows, bran, ashes, potsherds, 
dried cowdung, bricks and tiles, charcoal, pebbles and sand, and 
substances of all sorts which the earth corrodes not, even in a 
long time, should be placed in jars not appearing above ground 
on the common boundary.”—See also the “ Mitdkhshar^” on 
the same subject. 



Halbandi, 

Is occasionally used in the sense of Ilalbarar and Halsari, q.i\ 

Also a tenure in Ajaon, Sirsawah, and the North ’Western 
parts of Bareilly, in which a few Bighas are assigned to each 
Asami who has a plough, for the cultivation of cotton and 
Indian corn, for which he pays at the rate of one rupee per 
Bigha; for all other land in his occupation he makes payment 
in kind. 

In Kam4on, Halbandi is applied, as Jot is in the plains, to 
signify the quantity of land under cultivation by any party. 


Ilalka, 

A village circuit. A boundary line which comprises the lands 
and dwellings of a Mauza. The word, in Arabic, literally sig¬ 
nifies a ring. Halka, says De Sacy in a note to his “ Kxcerpta 
ex Abulfeda,” p. 539, “proprie est annulus. Temporibus re- 
centioribus Halka dicti sunt milites pretoriani, qui apud Sultonos 
^gyptiorum corporis custodim inserviebant.” 


Halsari, 

Sub-division and apportionment of revenue on ploughs. The 
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assessment of a certain amount on eacli plough in a village. 
The word is synonymous with Halbandi and Halbardr. 


Hal^, 

Share or right.—See Hakk Malik^ina in the Printed Glossary. 
This word enters into the composition of the seven following 
articles. 


Hal^ bhent, ^ 

Presents frequently made half-yearly by the Malzug&rs to 
native officers in authority. 

means meetingand the presents were made on meet¬ 
ing the great man who received the rent. 


Hakiyat, 

Right, share, proprietorship, 




TTflkk hawaladar, ^ 

« • ^ 

Hakk Haw&laddr, or correctly, Hakk-i Hawalad&r, is the 
grain given to Shahnas, generaUy at the rate of a seer and a 
half to every maund.—Rohilkhand. 


Hakk kamincliari, ^ 

Hakk siyanchan, ^ 

Hakk thokdarf, J®*- 

Dues and fees to Kamins, etc., derived, according to old 
custom, from the inhabitants of villages, and varying in every 
Patti, but generally equivalent to about three per cent, on the 

Government revenue.—Kamaon and Garhw41. 

Kamin in the plains is appUed to village servants, but m 
Kam4on it is used synonymously with Burha, to signify a 
superintendent of village management, whose office is m the 
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gift of Government, and generally hereditary. Seana bears the 
same meaning in Garhwal. 

Hakk zammdari, ^ 

• • 

A Zamind&r’s proprietary right. 

Hariyanw, yV./^ 

A division of a crop, in which the ryot retains nine, and the 
zamindiir receives seven, parts. The word is derived from liar, 
a plough, because the ryot retains a ploughman’s share (one- 
eighth) more than the half. 

Harhamesh, 

The insertion of this barbarous expression into a grant is 
considered to imply perpetuity. The literal meaning of the 
word is “ every always,’* i.e. for ever and ever. 

Hasho minhai, 

That which, after being deducted, is entered in the Hasho 
and excluded from the rent-roll. The term is therefore applied 
to rent-free, Ntinkar, or other assigned lands. 

[) JJib 

• * «• 

See Bariz for a description of the Hasho. 

Hastobud, 

The learned translator of the Institutes of Timur says, at 
p. 367, that the meaning of this expression is not understood 
by him. It signifies a calculation on the data of the present 
“is”) and past “was”). An estimate of the assets 
of a tract of land. Also, when corrupted into Hastnabud, it 
signifies a remission granted by Zamind&rs for the portion of 
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land failing in produce. The meaning of Hastobud has been 
well explained in the Printed Glossary, under Hastabud.* 


Hawaladar, 

One employed to protect the grain before it is stored; a 
steward or agent employed for the management of a village; 
corrupted by the English into Havildar.—See the Printed 
Glossary under Huw^ludir and Havilddr. 

Hibadar, 

A possessor of property by deed of gift; from hiba, a gift. 

Hibanama, 

A deed of gift. 

Hissadari, 

Co-partnership; applied to a village in which a number of 
sharers have a proprietary right in the land. From hissa, a 
share, which has been explained in the Printed Glossary. 


Hissa bakimi, 



The share of produce -to which the king, or ruler, is entitled. 
It is needless here to enter on the controversies on this subject, 
respecting the amount, under the old law, Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan, to which he was entitled. It is pretty certain, however, 
that, even in the most favourable periods of Hindu rule, when 
they had to pay twenty other taxes besides that on land, less 
was never taken from the ryots than they are now called upon 
to pay—at least, in these Provinces. 


Hissa hall, 

A ploughman’s share, or wages in kind; generally amounting 
to about one-eighth of the produce. 

* In Purneah it superse<lcs the village Jama’bandi entirely.—B. 
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Hissa kaslii', 

The distribution and apportionment of shares according to 
strict genealogical succession. Several collectors, during the 
time of the Settlement, used to make out laborious statements of 
this nature, under a misapprehension of the particular course of 
enquiry enjoined by Reg. VII. of 1829, for the purpose of regis¬ 
tering and securing the rights of inferior sharers. 

Hissait, 

A shareholder. 

Inch, ^ 

Security.—Dehli. 

Ikbachhi, 

Distribution of any sum or cess, levied upon all lands at an 
equal rate.—Central Do&b. 

Ikotra or Ekotra, \or 
Ekatra, 

The sum total.—Bundelkhand. 

It is also applied generally to signify the numeral 101, as 
well as interest at the rate of one per cent, per mensem. 

Ijmali, 

A tenure in which several persons hold an estate in common, 
each receiving a certain share of the rents, without actual divi¬ 
sion of the land.—B. 


Ilahi gaz, T*dl*n ^ 

The standard Gaz, or yard, of forty-one fingers, instituted by 
Akbar. After much controversy respecting its length, it was 
authoritatively declared by Government to be thirty-three inches 


TOL, n* 




12 
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long; and the declaration has been attended with considerable 
convenience to revenue officers, as a bigha measured by this 
yard constitutes exactly five-eighths of an acre. The several 
opinions respecting the length of the Ilahi Gaz, and the means 
instituted for determining the point, will be foimd given in 
detail in Thomas’s “ Prinsep,” Vol. II. p. 88, and the Journal 
of the B.A.S. voL YII. p. 42.—See Kos and Bigha. 

^Lakadar, 

The person who enters into engagements at the Settlement.— 


See Lumbardar, and 

Malguzar. 


Inglis, 



A pensioner. 



Isti’mal, 




Custom, usage. This word is employed to denote the peculi¬ 
arities in the use and pronunciation of Persian words which 
occur in the official documents of the courts of India. 

I subjoin a few notes on the latCmdl x JUnd. Those who wish to 
study this important subject, ought to make themselves acquainted 
with the writings of Mirza QatH, entitled -jW?" 

and ; and a treatise by Anwar ’All on the spelling of 

Persian words, entitled Mis&lah % Imld i Fdrsl- These works have 
been lithographed, and are easily obtainable. 

** The change in spelling, form, meaning, and construction, which an 
Arabic word, apparently without any reason, undergoes in Persian, or 
which an Arabic or a Persian word undergoes in Hindustani, is called 
ia^arruf. The ta^arrufat of Persian words are included in the 
istVmdl X furs, the usage peculiar to the Persians, and 
the ta9amifat of the Hindustani language, and of the Persian wntten 
in India, in the AiA istfmdl x hind. A knowledge of the 

latter is of great importance, not only for those who read Persian 
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books written or printed in India, but also for every Hmdustnm scholar . 
for although the Isti’mdl i Hind is looked upon with suspicion by 
learned natives, we have to bear in mind that its pecul.ar.tms are 
pmeraHy adopiei, and therefore correct. So at least for the Hindu¬ 
stani, according to the proverb 

In its relation to Persian the Isti-mdl i Hind wUl. of course, in most 
cases, appear as something faulty'; for the peculiarities may no longer 
be a natural form of development, or a |.U Ui, but the result of 
ignorance, a Ui. Nevertheless, the Isti’mdl i Hind is 

visible in every Persian book written by Indians, from the works of their 
excellent historians down to a common dinner invitation of 

the daily life. Even the works of a writer like Abulfaszl, ‘ the great 
Munshl,” shew traces of it. Hence the truth of Mods. Garcm do 
Tassy’s remark that every Persian scholar ought to be acquainted with 
Hindustani. If this be true for the Persian scholar, it is much more 
true for the compiler of a Persian dictionary ; for a good dictionary 
ought to be based upon a thorough knowledge of the language in all 
its forms of development, and must be a history of the language as well 
as a vocabulary. 

But if we only understand by I8ti’m41 i Hind the influence of the 
Hindi and Hindustani upon the Persian, we would almost identify the 
term with *'lhe usage of the Persian writers since the establishment 
of the Mogul dynasty.” This would be wrong; for the Isti’mal i 
Hind includes peculiarities which once belonged to the Persian, os 
spoken in Persia, but which the modern Irani, in the course of its 
progress, has entirely discarded. In early times Persian had become 
the court language of Turdn, and from Turdn it was carried to India 
by the waves of the Turdnian immigrants and invaders. Hence on 
the whole, the Persian of India is Turanian. As Latin in the Middle 
Ages, BO was the Persian in Turdn, and subsequently in India the 
language of the learned. The works of the pre-classical and classical 
periods were studied and imitated, and peculiarities have thus been 
preserved which have long since disappeared in the Irdni Persian. 
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The difference between the pre-classical and the modern Persian is, of 
course, not bo great as between Latin and any of the Eomanic lan¬ 
guages ; because the pre-classical Persian had already attained that 
logical simplicity to which our modem European languages happily 
tend; and though representing the growth of the Persian language 
daring nine centuries, it is scarcely greater than the difference between 
the English of Fletcher and Beaumont and the English of onr century. 
The Persian language has been compared to a bare tree, stripped of all 
its leaves. This stripping process, however, is going on in every spoken 
language, and shews that the copious and beautiful forms of languages 
like Sanskrit, Gothic, Greek, and many modem savage languages, are as 
many illogical incumbrances. The sequences of events and the order 
of things which the imitative genius of the modem languages expresses 
by the order of the words, are expressed in the ancient languages by 
the annexation of words and particles rather than by a logical order of 
the words, as if the speaker was afraid that the bearer could only 
understand those ideas for which there was an audible equivalent. 
Whilst many are apt to look upon stripping off the leaves as a matter of 
regret, I would consider it as a step towards delivering the human 
mind from the fetters of form. Perhaps I tread upon contestable 
ground. But a fact remains: it is this, that of all nations whose lan¬ 
guages are preserved to us, the Persians are the first Arians that pitched 
the tent of speech on the elevated table-land of logical thought. 

“simplified, then, as the Persian language is, further change in termi¬ 
nations being impossible, the growth, os in modem English, is only 
visible in the pronunciation, the spelling and the meanings of words. 
For the study of this development a comparison of the works of the 
older writers with those of the modem, is essentialand as^the Persian 
written and studied in India has hitherto been imitating the pre- 
classical and classical Persian of the early invaders, the importance of 
the Isti’mal i Hind is easily recognised. 

“ The following peculiarities are said by native writers to be common 
to the Persian of Turan and India. 

“ a. Many words end in the Turanian Persian in (-1/ (kaf) whilst the 
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Mnian has a ^(g&f); as a kind of partridge, in Tur. ; 

muhg, musk, in Tdr. viushk; <.^\ a tear, in Tdr. 

a drop, in Tdr. Similarly, a doctor. 

j''alousy, etc., in Tur. with a anal kaf. 

" h. Also in the beginning of certain words: as in Tur. 

(as every Muhammadan in India pronounces); coriander 

seed, in Tur.J-iA^- 

“This difference between the Turanian uX and the Iranian 
becomes very apparent in dictionaries arranged according to the first 
and last letters. Thus in Sururi stands in the 

whilst in the Madar in the i—3^ i— iJl ,J-i33. 

“ e. The Turanian has preserved a clear distinction between the 
and U. when (6. and (u, 1). The modem Iranian 

has only <—forms (t, u). The words which have a majhiil letter 
must be learned from thodictionaries; Indian Persian grammars specify 
the cases, when tho ending ^ is pronounced 

“ d. The Turanian has in all cases preserved the A-i The 

Iranian has given it up in some, especially after an alif. Thus, forms 
like etc., are pronounced in Iran 

miindam, rUndam, Ungdh, harUncki, but in India still md^am. 
rdndam, etc. 

e. TheTur&nian never adopted the interchange of <fd/(J) and dzdl{j). 
Certain words are peculiar to the TuiAnians. Examples— 4 jrj As. 
for the Irdnian jl; jy son, for ^ side, for ; yit hiuband, 
for daum, for .^,-9 ; evening, for ; x_Sj\ for ; 
ijy^hroiher-in-law,jb>\y>^ aM^ar-in-^ato.forj^ ; 

brother, tor \ mother-in-law, ior 

father-in-law, for ; Sj^j^ for and to 

search, for ]j jy to throw the arrow, for 

]j j to sit, for to rise, for y ; Jj^ «juj o 

(cf.Jjy A)l^) yesterday, for <—^1 to swell (water), for 

<—>1 j\ya to pass away (day), for 
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dJy io die; for j\^* ^ tleep, for 

same as e.g. I am thy tacri- 

fice; for JjyS; for^jti^l^j 1. the 

same as to pat; 2. the same as to leave behind, e.g. 

j4iJU jU? j) I have left the thing on the shelf, where ^ jJU is 

a Turanian form for ^JjU ; or J^Uj leave this house 

3. the same as ^ J to divorce ; 4. the same as 
to leave behind; etc. 

‘‘Although several of those words do occur in Iranian authors, yet 
we generally find them used in peculiar places, as in rhyme, where it 
was difficult to avoid them; or in order to prevent repetitions, etc. 

“The following peculiarities appear to be limited to the Persian 
spoken and written in India. 

“tf. "Words have peculiar meanings. Examples— s-iyA, the same as 
satisfied; {j»^ leavings; absence, for 

misl, a set, the same as sJj ; <uls»- a (made up) coat; 
the same as or c —a sweeper; baraf, often pro¬ 
nounced barf, ice (for snow ); jUl J, vide Vull. Diet.; a flatter¬ 
ing title applied to cooks, tailors, etc.; hemp, for <Uo 

afternoon; for despairing; ^ closet, for 

t Kabul and Persia;* A-iJUi- the royal exchequer; 

and tarh, the catch-word at the bottom of the page of a 
manuscript; J^j^, vide Vull. Diet.; vide Vull., also board given 

to a poor student who is to teach children in return; i^yc 1. a province, 
2. the same as an officer in charge of a province; aIL*;, the 

same as aJC^ an officer commanding a troop; t?i(feVull.; 

without reason. 


• Vullere has at least half a dozen blunders in his dictionary, all arising from his 
ignorance of the meaning of this word. Thus, under , in his Corrigenda II. 
p. 1568, No. 2, in regione Kashmir , a blunder for j 

Kashmir and Persia; also sob 

I. p. 678, etc. Now-a-days, in India, CU-j)!; means Europe, esp. England. 
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» h The word 4^ is pronounced M not B. This seems to be the old 
form still preserved in The Iszdfat is^pronounced not S, 

and ^ in cases of words ending in e g. khanah ^ man. 

The word aUi is pronounced ali» bddshdh, as jU pad in 

means crepitus ventrie. Similarly do the Persians use the form f>\^ (a 
prick to urge on an elephant), in order to avoid the Hind. which 

sounds, as Rashldi observes, like ^ J. Other Indian pronunciations 
are— palk and palak, for pilk, an eyeUd ; Jighdn, the same 
as rflU. iol fughdn: »JjU for ajJ. already observed by Abul-Faszl in 
the Ain i Akbari. "Words of the same class as ^ e.g. ^ a mistake, 
a satire, a revelation, exertion, have lost the jazm and 
are pronounced ’o/d. hafd with the j'j. the accent being on the 

penultima, but tcahi with the accent on the ultima. 

*' e. Peculiar forms are 

occur in Abulfaszl), for '^eing 

properly restricted to nouns derived from verbs; thr ,^J» 

acidity; (derived from for humanity; 

or a groom, for ; a plural tyinnaA, ghosts; 

eJus^ a pack of cards, for for i— vide VuU.; 


(Abulfaszl), for 

the ending ^ not leading to an adject, form in 9 ; and a 

mongrel ; Ai jU for «jU ; Ai i\ for ; e^\ 0^ for 

w ^ W 

4U\, a proper noun; for iljlj; for « 

wardrobe, for AJLj^ a fine, for AiU^; 

and oUrj- for ahd 

; cuiyj for cyljO; Ai^J for for 

a shop; for 4)^ for aLI a certain dish; 

pure, for for for 

; A*^ for for for 

d. In words beginning with I, the Madd is often omitted ; os 
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pickles, j:J[ lining,* * * § sleeve, canvass, yjUl ready, iLdl 

fl royal order, j\L\ a distiller, for<^1, yjUT, U^T, 

jlCT. 


e. After a long vowel we often find a vowel elided; as d/rb,f 
for the Iranian afarkn ; maul\o\, for maulavA; dmddgi, 

for dmddagl; pdshldgi, for pdshidagl; <Uli kkdl^ak, for 

khdli^ah; dzlidan,\ for dzkadan. 

f. Two Sakins are avoided j as arjamand, for arjmand. 

g. The Persian lettars are used instead of the Arabic 

J for ^AiXjl; 

for i—J ', for j for As^LiJ; 

V V * »'v % * ^ • • It ^ 


h. The Tashdid of many Arabic words falls away, as t— nawdht 
for nawwdh, an (Indian Nawab); Sjj, pi. an fl/ow.J 

». The following pronunciations are very common, though generally 
prohibited in the dictionaries—X'^tzdn, autumn, for khazdn; 
j\ i?trcs,§ for the Persian dard%, long; iyL shambah, and even shim~ 
bah,\[ Saturday, for Ay-ii shambik; ^^puldw, and even^liy, a well-known 
dish of rice, meat, and spices, for_jl» paldto. The modern Persian and 
Turkish have j 1 !j pildw. durwesh,^ for darwUh, a beggar; 

nimak, salt, for namak; nimkin, adj., for namakxn; 


• Entered by V\illers as Persian. It is Indian, 
t So in many Persian Dictionaries written by Indians. 

t There U a curious mistake in VuU. Diet. I. p. 378. BurhJm, whom Vullcrs 
copies, has ^ j Alaii J fullers docs 

not observe that .<Uo*i and (^be Indian printer of the Burhkn left out the 

Tashdid) are synonymous, reads for the A. J, and translates eanilua 

in anteriore eapiiis ! 

§ Vull. also has dirdz, although Burhin gives clcarlyjteJ Ji namaz. 

II Vull. also has panjihambah, I. 375, b., and sihthambah, II. 

p. 354, whilst in other places he has correctly shnmbiht 
U Adopted hy somo Indian Diets., as the Ghias, on a mistaken etymology. 
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gaxodh, a witness, for guwdh; girah, a knot, for g\rih: 
mazdUrt wages, for muzd&r; kdghidz, paper, for kdghadz. 

“ k. A great number of Arabic words are universally pronounced 
wrongly in'India ; as <ulj qiVah, a fort, for qaVah; qatdmat, 

the resurrection, for qigdmat; <ula5 qat'ah, for qit'ah; 'wris, a 

bride, for ’ariis; hijr, separation, for hajr; ’ya, weakness, for 
’q/a; tijd, hope, for rajd; Uai Jiid, space, for fazd ; rasd» 
contentment, forriad; -l a pocket, forynii; ghaids, 

for ghidi, help; thahdh, for $hihdb, a meteor; d..^«*.w3£ 'aqmat, 

chastity, for’iV^aa^; mauqa', for mauqV ; mausam, a season, 
for mauiim; khimah, a tent, for l^ai'maA; shujd'at, 

bravery, for ihajd'at; himdqat, for hamdqat, folly; jy^ 

qagiir, a fault, for quqiir; 'aquhatf for 'uqubat, punishment; 

hashmatf pomp, for hishmat; jinnat, paradise, for 

jannat. 

“ /. Peculiar spellings; as for for ^1^ ; Jjyu 

for . Proper nouns are often written together, as for 

^ Similarly, for J J ; J^JUj dUl 'LiJl • 

for aUI for ^ consisting of; 

for aAsnlr, for y:, 

(_yj,etc, Reversely, UAjU^,U|y&j!ajL, for 

Also, for happy, for khurram; for 

m. Barbarous forms; as books, for 

tV* mucharrab, greasy; 

iU L^, as we say, the itrait of £ab el Mandeb; Ou«y _fiAaad, 
for he sends; (_iilS qulf for Ji5 quJI, a lock; ^ for *uLj ; 
jUi, Hind. Ujj jUi, for jUi."-Prom an Article by 

Mr. Blochmann, on “Contributions to Persian Xeiicography’» in 
J.A.S.B. Vol. XXXVII, Part I. p. 32.—B. 


• Tims also in Persiaa MSS. 
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Itlakj J^\ 

The term is applied to the office and records of Dastaks 
(demand, or summons), and Talabana (fees for the service of 
processes). It literally means freeing, liberating; and it is 
therefore difficult to say why it is so applied in revenue accounts; 
except it may be in the sense of forwarding, issuing, striking offi 

Itlak navis, 

The person who keeps the Dastak accounts. 

Jaedad, 

Jiedad signifies a place; employment; also, assets, funds, 
resources. It signifies likewise the ability of any district or 
province in respect to its revenue; an assignment on land for 
the maintenance of troops, or of an establishment. 

Jaedad now generally means, at least in Behar, landed pro* 
perty generally, also the crops as they stand. 

Jeth ra’iyat, ^ 

The head ryot who conducts the village business, and acts as 
Chaudhari of the village; from Sanskrit jeshtha, eldest, chief. 
The meaning is correctly given in the Printed Glossary. Where 
there is a Mukaddam, the Jeth-ryot ranks below him, and is 
often known by the name of Chukaddam; but it is most usual 
to consider Mukaddam, Jeth-ryot, Mahton, Mukhya, Mahetya, 
and Basit as synonymous terms. 

Jewan* birt, cyy 

A stipend aUowed to the family of an old deceased'servant.— 
Eastern Oudh and Benares.—See Birt. 

Jhansa, 

An assessment formed without specific ground, and only y 

• From jctciid, to eat, a word of the Bhojpuri dialect.—B. 
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general estimate.—Saugor, The word is, perhaps, derived from 
jhansnd, to cozen, to flatter, to deceive. 

Jhundi, ^ 

A clump of grass. It is also applied in Dehli, as Khewat is 
elsewhere, to signify the amount due from each sharer in a 
Bhayachara estate. 

Jins-i-karail, 

First-rate crops. The best crop that a field can produce. 

Jinswar, 

(A statement) relative to crops.—See Jamabandi. 

Jiziya, 

A tax on infidels. Applied in Saugor to a house-tax on the 
inhabitants of towns not engaged in tillage, which is also called 
Pandri, q.v .—See Jazea. 


Jula, 

A tract of land containing four Ali, or sixteen B isis.—Garhwal 
and Kamdon.—See Bisi. 

“In Garhwal, as in Kamdon, there arc numerous denomiun- 
tions of land, but the Jilia was, and is, the chief measure, difler- 
ing in value according to local usage, and the various classes of 
landholders, but in every instance exceeding in quantity one 
Bisi, and measurable by it.”—Garhwdl Settlement Report. 

Jama*, 

The whole; total; revenue generally, and the Government 
demand in particular; amount assessed. 


Jama’bandi, 





A village rent-roll. A statement of the rents fixed on every 
field in the township. In Madras it signifies the annual settle- 
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ment of the revenue, and bears this meaning in the Printed 
Glossary. 

The term is very comprehensive, and, indeed, admits of so 
many meanings, that it is found to change, so as to accommo¬ 


date itself to the prevalent system of revenue management. 
About fifteen years ago, a Jama’bandi was most commonly known 
as a daul, or estimate, on which to base an assessment. It is 


now applied chiefly to the annual rent-roll furnished by the 
village accountants. It is also used variously in villages, as 
well as in Government records. Jinswar Jama’bandi, for instauce> 
is usually a detailed statement of the rent levied upon each kind 
of crop. In Brij it is more specially applied to a kind of tenure 
found in parts of that tract.* 


Jama’ jharti, ^^ ^ ^ 

A statement of receipts and expenditure. Periodical account 
of either cash or grain.—Saugor. 


Jama’ kharch, ^ 

Debit and credit.. Cash account. 

Jama’ wasil ba^ ^ 

m 

An account of the revenue of Government, with entries of 
payments and arrears. 

Jamnau^, 

Jamnau^a, 

A certain consideration given to a Zimin, or security; gene¬ 
rally amounting to about five per cent.f 


• The Jama’bandi in the ProTinccs under perpetual settlement is a very lengthy 
statement of each ryot’s holding, his rent and other dues, the amounts paid, remitted, 
or due, and many other particulars. It is, in fact, the rent-roll of a whole Tillage.—B. 


t A Hindi derivatiye from the Arabic 
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Jamog, 

Transfer of HabUities by mutual consent. A conditional 
mortgage.—Benares, Eastern Oudb, and Lower Doab. 

Jamogdar, 

A person wbo lends a landed proprietor a sum of money, and 
recovers that money from the Ryots.—Benares, E. Oudb, and 
Lower Do&b. 

Jari'b, 

A measuring cbain or rope. Before Akbar a time it was a 
rope. He directed it should be made of bamboo with iron joints, 
as the rope was subject to the influence of the weather. In our 
survey measurements we use a cbain. A Jarib contains sixty 
Gaz, or twenty Gathas, and in the standard measurement of the 
Upper Provinces, is equal to five chains of eleven yards, each 
chain being equal to four Gathas. A square of one Jarib is a 
Bigha. Till the new system of survey was established, it was 
usual to measure lands paying revenue to Government with only 
eighteen knots of the Jarib, which was efiectcd by bringing two 
knots over the shoulder of the measurer to his waist. Rent-free 
land was measured with the entire Jarib of twenty knots. 

A Jarib, in Hebrew and Arabic, signified originally only a 
measure of capacity, equal to four Kafiz, or 384 Mad, and in 
course of time came to signify the portion of land which required 
as much to sow it as a Jarib would contain (As&sa-l-lugh4t). 
The Patha and Noli of Garhwdl and Kamdon have a similar 
origin.—See Bisi. This use of the term must have altered 
before the reign of Timur, for in the Institutes wo have the 
following injunction, which is evidently the foundation of 
Akbar’s division of soil into three classes : 


* • 

3 ^ b Jj' 3 




3 3 
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uLSCj jJ j_.4^ Asrlj ^1^1 yj- J (•‘^ b^-^ J 


Jaziya, ^Jjs^ 

From.the Arabic subjugation; conquest; compensation. 
A capitation tax levied by the Muhammadans on their subjects 
of another faith. The correct word is Jizyat, but it seems usual 
in Hindustan to pronounce the word Jazya.—See Jazziah, 
Jezia, and Jaizeyeh in the Printed Glossary. 

From the passage quoted from the" Ain-iAkbariV’in the article 
Altamgha, it appears that the Khalifa Umar laid an annual tax 
upon every one who was not of the Muhammadan religion. A 
person of high condition paid forty-eight dirhams, one of 
moderate means twenty-four, and one in an inferior station 
twelve dirhams.—See “ Hedaya,” Book IX., cap. ii. and viii. 

It does not exactly appear when this tax was instituted in 
India. Tod (" Annals of Kajasthan," vol. i. p. 403) thinks 
it was imposed by Babar in lieu of the Tamgha which he 
solemnly renounced on the field of battle, after the victory 
which gave him the .crown of India; but we read of it long 
before this, for as early as the time of Ali-ud-din, only a 
century after the final subjugation of Hindustan, we find it 
spoken of as an established tax. Thus, in the dialogue recorded 
by Zi^u’d-din Bami and Ferishta, between that tyrant and 
Kazi Mughis-ud-din, we read, "From what description of 
Hindus is it lawful to exact obedience and tribute?” To which 
the obsequious Kazi replies, " The Imam Hanif says that the 
Jazya, or as heavy a tribute as they can bear, may be imposed 
instead of death on infidels, and it is commanded that the Jazya 
and Khiraj be exacted to the uttermost farthing, in order that 
the punishment may approach as near as possible to death. 

" You may perceive,” replied the king, " that, without reading 
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learned books, I am in the habit of putting in practice that 

which has been enjoined by the prophet.” 

But it would appear that up to the time of Firoz Shah, 
Brahmins were exempted from the tax, for in a very interestmg 
chapter of Shams-i-Sir&j’s work we find that monarch imposing 
it for the first time on this influential class. 

ijjsr V 

^ e;i' 

'UU JirH 

lali ^ji\ ^ ajiJU) tr*^ 

J ^j=T' ^ 

lys AiUpl ^^UlU j j' lA^/ 

.oj=^ j\ jy jJ\ ^ j jJl ^ 

“In the time of the former Sultans certainly the Jazj’^a was 
not taken from the tribe of thread-wearers (Brahmins), their 
Jazya was remitted, and at no time has this tribe ever paid 
Jazya to any one. Sult&n Firoz Shah, by the divine guidance, 
collected all the TJlem4 and Shaikhs into his darbdr, and repre¬ 
sented to them that this was a cdmmon fault into which all his 
predecessors had fallen, being misled by their servants, who were 
negligent and did not inform them of the omission, and that 
now as the thread-wearers were the chief of the infidels, they 
were the first from whom Jazya should be levied.** 

On this occasion, which was so much at variance with his 
usual spirit of conciliation, the Brahmins thronged him in his 
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hunting-palace, and threatened to bum themselves alive before 
him; and at last were only dissuaded from their purpose by 
the other Hindus of Dehli taking upon themselves to pay the 
Jazya of the Brahmins. In his time, the highest class of 
Hindus was rated at forty, the second at twenty, and the third 
at ten Tankas per head; and these remonstrances had the effect 
of inducing the king to admit the Brahmins to the favorable 
terms of the lowest class. 

After the death of Ratan Chand, the capitation tax was once 
more levied, as it is stated in the Tawdrikh-i Muhammad Shahi 
to have been again repealed by Muhammad Shah, at the inter¬ 
cession of Maharaja Jay Singh and Girdhar Bahadur. 

Since that period, no Emperor was possessed of sufficient 
authority to enforce the Jazya, and this odious tax became 
extinct for ever; but not till it had operated as one of the most 
effectual causes of the decline of the Muhammadan power, by 
alienating the affections of the Hindu population, which the 
early Moghul Emperors had courted, and in some measure 
obtained. 

We again learn that it was enforced with great severity in 
the time of Behlol and Sekander Lodi, which was perhaps no 
inconsiderable cause of the facility with which the empire was 
wrested from the hands of that family. 

The tax was abolished by Akbar in the ninth year of his 
reign, and was not imposed again till the twenty-second of 
Aurangzeb, who with his wonted intolerance, directed that its 
levy should be attended with every circumstance of contumely 

which his ingenuity could devise. 

A passage in the Zubdatu’l Akhb4r4t states that he ordered 
that the Jazya should be brought to the collector by the payer 
himself and on foot, and that the collector should sit, while the 
payer stood, the collector should put his hand over that of the 
payer and lift the money out of it, and that the tax must not be 
sent to a collector by a messenger, but brought in person. The 
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rich were to pay the whole year’s tax in one instalment, and 
the middle classes in two, the poorer in four. The Jazya is 

remitted on conversion to Islam or death. 

It was at this time that admirable letter is said to have been 

written which is ascribed by Orme to Jaswant Singh, by Tod 
to Rana Raj Singh, and by the Alahrattas to Sevsji (Grant Duff, 
vol. i. p. 219, and Elphinstone’s India, vol. ii. p. 458). Stewart 
(Hist. Bengal, p. 308) says that Shaista Khan, in a.d. 1679-80, 
enforced the Jazya in Bengal at the rate of per 1000 on all 
property, and that Christians paid one and a half per cent, 
additional duty on their commerce. The sick, lame, and blind 
were excused. 

From this period it appears to have been regularly levied, 
and with particular severity in the time of Farrukhsir (in 
consequence of the appointment of In&yat tlllah as financial 
minister, who had been secretary to the bigoted Aurangzeb), 
until the time of Rafiu*d-darj4t, when the Barha Sayyids 
abolished it, and the Hindus again recovered their conse¬ 
quence, Rattan Chand, a Hindu, being appointed financial 
minister, and being possessed even of such influence, as to 
be empowered to nominate the Mohamedan Kazis of the Pro¬ 
vinces.* 

Kuda Bigha, b/ 

A Bigha measured after a curious fashion in some of the 
Eastern parts of Rohilkhand. The Malguzar measures the 
breadth by the rope, or by the ordinary Kadams (steps), and 
then the cultivator, running by springs as great a space each 
time as he can stretch, measures the length : each spring being 
counted half a Kadam. The result is the area. The Bigha of 
this mode of measurement varies from 2^ to 3J Kachha Bigha. 

• Colonel GaUoway (Law and Constit. of India, p. 27), states thU on the authority 
of Feriahta; hut Ferishta died more than a century before this period. 


yoL. lu 
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The meaning of the words is a Bigha measured by leaps, from 
Kudnd, to jump. 

There is another curious Bigha of these parts, measured by 
the paces of a woman eight months gone with child. 


KOS, 

The itinerary measure of India, of which the precise value 
has been much disputed, chiefly on account of the difficulties 
which attend the determination of the exact length of the Gaz, 
or yard. The “Ain-i Akbari " lays down distinctly that the Kos 
consists of 100 cords tan4b), each cord of 50 Gaz; also 

of 400 poles b4ns), each of 12J Gaz; either of which 

will give to the Kos the length of 5000 Gaz. The following 
particulars relative to the distances between the old Mlnars, or 
Kos pillars, may be interesting, and may be considered to afibrd 
an approximately correct means of ascertaining the true stan* 
dard. 


Road dutance in Direct dUtance 
English jardi. In ditto* 

Octagonal Minar to Nurelah in Delhi ... 4,513 4,489 

Minar between l^urelah and Shdpurgdrhi 4,554 4,401 


Minar opposite Alipur . 4,532 4,379 

Minar opposite Siraspur. 4,579 4,673 

Kuins of Minar opposite to Shalimar. 4,610 4,591 

Average. 4,558 4,487 


Length of the Kos = 2 miles 4 furlongs 158 yards. 

It is important to observe that the length of the Da h l Gaz 
deduced from these measurements is inches, showing 

how very nearly correct is the length of 33 inches assumed by 
the British Government (See Hahi Gaz). 

The measurements taken to the South of Dehli, between the 
Minars in the Muttra district, closely correspond. Out of twelve 
distances it is found that eight give 2 m. 4 fur. 19 p. lyard, 
three give 2 m. 4 fur. 25 p. 3 yards, and one gives 2 m. 4 fiir. 
38 p. 2 yards. 
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It may be proper to remark that it is frequently supposed 
that the Minars are set up every two Kos. and that the Kos con 
tained 2.500 yards; but the »Ain-i Akban ap^rs sufficmnUy 
explicit on the point. The same work gives the values of the 
local Kos. It says, the Guzerat Kos is the greatest distent^ at 
which the ordinary lowing of a cow can be heard, which is 
determined to be 50 J&ribs. or 15,000 Gaz. This Kos resembles 
the Chinese lib, i.e. the distance which can be attained by a 
man’s voice exerted in a plain surface, and in calm weather. 
Another in Bengal is estimated by plucking a green leaf, and 
walking with it till it is dry. Another is measured by a hundred 
steps made by a woman carrying a jar of water on her head, and 
a child in her arms. All these are very indefinite standards. 

The same may be remarked of the Oriental mil, as well as 
the European mile and league. The two former evidently 
derive their name from the Roman milliare, and the difference 
of their value in different places proves that the mere name was 
borrowed, without any reference to its etymological signification. 
According to the “Kamoos,” the Oriental mil is a lax and 
vague measure, but it has been considered by Dr. Lee to be to 
the English one, as 139 to 112. 

Kos is an Indian word: the equivalent word in Persian is 
Karoh, the same as the Sanskrit Krosa, of which four go to the 
yojan; about the precise value of which different opinions are 
held. Bopp (“ Nalus,” p. 213) says it is equal to eight English 
miles. Professor Wilson (“ Sanskrit Dictionary,” p. 689) esti¬ 
mates it at nine nules, and says other computations make it 
about five miles, or even no more than four miles and a half, 
and, in his commentary on tiie Chinese travels, estimates it 
at no higher than four. But these travels enable us to fix the 
distance with tolerable precision. By following Fa-Hian’s route 
between places of which the identity is beyond question, as 
between Muttra and Kanouj, and between Patna and Benares, 
we find the yojan in his time to be as nearly as possible seven 
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English miles; and this agrees much better with what we 6nd 
the yojan to be, if we resolve it into its component parts. Eight 
barley-corns equal a finger, twenty-four fingers equal a Band, 
one thousand Bands equal one Krosa, and four Krosa one Yojan. 
Now, estimating the fingers’ breadth at eight barley-corns, this 
makes the yojan equal to six miles, one hundred and six yards 
and two feet.* 

Kror, 

Ten millions. The names of the higher numbers are thus 
given in the “ Zubdatu’l Kaw^inin.” 100 Kror = 1 Arab. 100 
Arab= 1 Kharab. 100 Kharab=l Nil. 100 Nil= 1 Padam. 
100 Padam = 1 Sankh. 100 Sankh = 1 Aid. 100 Aid = 1 Ank 

• 

100 Ank = l PadhA 

The three last names are rarely met with in other account 
books, but Colebrooke (Hindu Algebra, p. 4) assigns names to 
seventeen orders of superior units in the decimal scale, ending 
with Par^irdha. In one work, the name of which I cannot now 

* In Bohtlingk and Roth two definitions are given. 0neis=1000dandas 

=4000 hastas=t yojana; the other=2000 dandas=8000 hastas, but still=1 yojana, 
showing that the values of the da^da and hasta were undefined. 

The actual kos of the present day in India is equal to two English miles in most 
places, but in the Panjab it is seldom more than a mile and a half or a mile and one- 
third. The further east the longer the kos, so that in Bengal it exceeds two miles; 
and I am told that in Bundelkhand it is as much as four miles. In Bahhr and 
GorakhpiSr, and many other parts of India, there is also a kachk kos, which is not 
much more than a mile, and sometimes even less. 

The calculations in the text are not exact. The table should stand apparently 

8 barley-corns = 1 finger. 

6 fingers.= 1 hasta or hand (which is omitted in the text). 

4 hastos ...... = I dan^a or rod. 

1000 dandas.. = 1 kos. 

4 kos .. = 1 yojan. 

The other computation makes 8 hastas = 1 dan^a. It is probable that the lower 
amount of 4 hastas to the danda represents the kachk kos so prevalent in India, and 
the larger, the pokkk or .official kos. The same double syatem of pakkh and kachfc 
pervades all the weights a:J measures of In d ia.—^B. 
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remember, the grades in the ascending scale are carried much 
higher, and the names differ in some respects from those of 
Colobrooke. Thus 100 Sankh=:l Udpada. 100 Udpada = 
1 Maha Udpada. 100 Maha Udpada = l Jald. 100 Jald = 
1 Madh. 100 Madhrizl Parardha. 100 Pardrdhaz=l Ant. 
100 Ant = l Maha-ant. 100 U[aha-ant = 1 Shisht. 100 Shisht 
— 1 Singhar. 100 Singhar = l Jlaha-singhar. 100 Maha- 
singhar = l Adant-singhar, which in numerals amounts to 

1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. But 

it is evident that this advance should have been made by tens, 
and not by hundreds; by which the numerals would be reduced 
to twenty-four places—100,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. This 
luxury of names for numbers is without example in any other 
language, ancient or modem, and implies a familiarity with 
their classification according to the decimal scale which could 
only arise from some very perfect system of numeration; at a 
period, moreover, when the most scientific people of the Western 
world were incapable by any refinement of arithmetical notation 
of expressing numbers beyond one hundred millions.—See “ Enc. 
Metrop.” Arithmetic (12), and “Vishnu Purana,” p. 631. 

When Akbar introduced his revenue reforms, he appointed 
a coUector for every Karori of Dams {U. 2,50,000 Rs.) whom 
he designated by the title of Amil, or Amilguzar, and to that 
functionary the instructions are directed in the “ Ain-i Akbari,** 
the designation of Karori being of subsequent introduction. 
This sum, which was placed under his management, agrees with 
the amount at present established under the resolutions of 
Government, dated 30th October, 1837, as that which should 
form the charge of a Tahsildar. 

A Karori, however, on his first appointment had somewhat 
more power than is invested in our Tahsildars. He received 
eight per cent, on the amount of hia collections, besides per- 
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quiflites: he was directed to see that lands were not suffered to 
fall out of cultivation; to scrutinise the rent-free grants; to 
report upon the condition of the Jdgird&rs^ and of the subjects 
generally in his neighbourhood; to forward an account of all 
remarkable occurrences; and to perform the duties of kotwal, if 
none were appointed within his jurisdiction; and whenever, on 
account of drought or other calamity, he thought it advisable to 
depute any one for local enquiries, he could avail himself of the 
services of the Amin of the Siibah. This system lasted till 
A.D. 1639, in the reign of the Emperor Shah Jah^n, when his 
minister, Islim Khan, deputed a separate Amin to every 
Parganah for the purpose of fixing the Jama, and the Karori 
was left in charge of the collections, to which the duties of 
Faujdar were added, with an allowance of ten per cent, on 
the collections. But it was found that the powers of the 
Faujdar and Karori were too great to be united in one person, 
and to check the abuses which began to be prevalent, Rai 
K&ydn Jiswant Ram, the Peshkar of Islam Khan, suspended 
for a time the power of the Karoris, and appointed subordinate 
collectors for each village, who were ordered to take exact 
account of the collections of the Karoris, and the purposes to 
which they had been applied, to check aU the fraudulent 
exactions of which they and their dependents had been guilty, 
and to resume all the extra cesses which they had illegally 
demanded from the people. 

When that excellent minister Sa^duUah Khan succeeded 
Islam Khan, he combined the duties of Amin and Faujdar in 
one person, and appointed him superintendent of a Chakla of 
several Parganahs (see Chakla); and placing the Karori entirely 
under his orders, established five per cent, on the collections 
as the amount of the Karori *8 allowance, and of this, one per 
cent, was subsequently deducted. The business of assessment 
and settlement was left entirely to the Amin—with that the 
Karori had no concern, but it was his business to encourage 
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agriculture, to make advances, station watchmen over the ripen¬ 
ing crops, and report when any indulgence and leniency appeared 

expedient. 

This system lasted during the time of Aurangzeb, and till the 
dissolution of the empire. 

The following extract, taken from the patent of the Amin- 
Faujdar, written at the beginning of last century (the title 

proves that the document is subsequent to Auran- 
zeb’s reign), will show how much the power of the Karon 
had declined since his original appointment. 

bUj iiji J J 

AJ ^ Jbw ^ xib 

^j\ JUfcl JU- JU 

A=^j j\ JfJxU ^ 

^ The lakabs or titles of honour of the six greatest Mughal Emperors aro ns 
follows:— 


Babar . 

.A.D. 1626 . . 


... Firdaus Mak&ni. 

HvMiydN 


’i 1“ .T 1 - . _ 

.TiniiAf 




«•« AUAlOv 4>9 vi11a1« 

A&BA& . 

. 1556 . 

• 

... *Arsh Ashyhnf. 

Jahanoir... 

. 1606 . 





... 

• •• Jiniiaw AlulLRilt* 

SHiHJAHlN 


.••• 

aaa Flrdaus Ashy&ni. 

Aura^^ozu 



... Ehuld Makhni. 


They are always mentioned after death by these titles in official and literary docu- 
ments.-See J.A.S.B. Vol. XXXVII. Part I. p. 39.—B. 
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^ 

jj aU^ jy^ ^ j \r^ ^J3j 

J«ilj it^ykLi >^J J^y J 

b Uj ^J j iA < \il ij jj jJ j 

»• ty 


“ And as to the money which is still owing by the ryots 
from the forty-second year of his late majesty’s reign, the 
Karori is charged to collect at every harvest five per cent, in 
excess of the present jama’, according to assessment until the 
whole be collected; and the sums which were allowed to the 
ryots under the head of “ tak^vi ” in the past year arc to be 
realised, together with the arrears of the said year, at the first 
audit. In case of negligence he will be held responsible, and 
let him beware of venturing to collect any sum on account 
of village expenses, or under any head prohibited by the 

government.”. 

“ And according to the established rule the Karori may keep 
back one per cent, as his hakku’l tahsil (i.e. his fee or allowance 
for collecting) but must enter it in his accounts under the head 
of jama’, and credit will be allowed him subsequently to that 
extent; and the rest that he shall collect under his majesty’s 
warrant under the heads of tak4vi and arrears is granted to him 
as salary; if it do not amount to what he is entitled to, he may 
make good the deficiency out of the collections for the current 
year.”* 


Kachwansi, 

The twentieth part of a Tiswansi, of which twenty go to u 

• The second passage I have translated freely, as it appeals to have been incorrectly 
copied or carelessly worded by the original scribe, or both. I think, ho\\u>cr, I hii\c 
succeeded in catching the general import. The document itself is not in m) poise's 
sion, and no clue to its whereabouts is given by the author. B. 
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BisTvansi. The twentieth part of a Kachwdnsi is an Unwdnsi, 
or Nanw4nsi. The word Kachwdnsi is rarely used in account 
books ; the more usual denomination is Pitwansi. But it must 
be confessed that great difference of opinion prevails respecting 
these fractions. It is even sometimes stated that a Kacbwdnsi 
is the twentieth part of a Biswansi, but as these denominations 
were, even under native governments, rarely used in practice, 
and are now less used than ever, it is a matter of little conse¬ 
quence what precise value is attached to them. 

Sirkar, 

This word is more correctly spelt Sirkdr, but is more familiar 
to Europeans as Circar, in consequence, perhaps, of the geogra¬ 
phical division of the Northern Sirk^irs being so written. In 
other parts of this Supplement it will appear as Sirk4r. 

A Sirkdr is a sub-division of a Subah. The North Western 
Provinces, excluding the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, com¬ 
prise no complete Siibah, but only portions of the four Subahs 
of Agra, Allahabad, Dehli and Oudh. Each Subah is divided 
into a certain number of Sirkars, and each Sirk4r into Par- 
ganahs or Mehals (which are used as equivalent expressions), 
and the Parganahs again are aggregated into Dasturs or districts ; 
and as the Parganahs of the same Dastur are of course always 
contiguous, the Dastur statement in old registers, if copied with 
any regard to correctness, frequently forms a very important 
means of the verification of doubtful names. 

Subah is an Arabic word, signifying a heap of money, or a 
granary. Sirkar is literally a chief, a supervisor. Dastur 
besides signifying a rule is also a minister, a munshi; Parganah 
means tax-paying land : 

It is strange that the “ Burh&n-i Kdti'." while giving this 
Hmdustani meaning, does not speak of it also as a sub-division 
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of a province, for it is so given in the older lexicons, as for 
instance in the “ Farhang-i Jahangiri; ” and though it is omitted 
in the “ Farhang»i Ibrahimi,” the word was undoubtedly in use in 
the time of that compilation, being not only foimd in the almost 
contemporary memoirs of Baber, but in the “ Tabakat-i Ndsiri,” 
and the “ Fatuhat-i Firozshahi’* (in which we find that about 
A.D. 1350, there were fifty-two imperial Parganahs in the 
Doab) and even on an inscription dated a.d. 1210, discovered 
at Piplianagar in Bhopal (“ Jour. A.S. Bengal,” Vol, Y. p. 377). 

The other words do not appear to have been in use till intro¬ 
duced by the Moghuls, nor do any of them appear to be used 
in similar senses in foreign countries, except Sirkdr, which is 
stated in the “ Chiragh-i Hidayat” to be used in Western Asia 
also, in the sense of a territorial sub-division, the authority 
quoted being the translation of the “ Mujalis-ul Nufais.” 

The words used before Akbar^s time to represent tracts of 
country larger than a Parganah, were ShaUc Khitta 
’Arsa DiAr Yilayat and Ikta’ but the 

latter was generally, though not always, applied when the land 
was assigned for the support of the nobility, or their contingents, 
and the presiding officer was called Mukta or Iktadar. Thus, 
in the early historical writers before the close of the fouiteenth 
century, we find Shakk-i S4m&nah, Ehitta-i Oudh, Arsa-i 
Gorakhpur (this term is rarely used for any other tract), Diar-i 
Lakhnauti, Vil4yat-i Mi^n Do&b, and Ikta*-i Karri. 

Between Sirkir and Dustur there appears a connexion; one 
meaning chief, and the other minister; between Subah and 
Parganah a connexion may also be traced; one being a large, 
the other a smaU collection ; but whether the words were chosen 
with reference to this connexion may be doubted. 

The title of Subahdar, or lord of the Siibah, is long subse¬ 
quent to Akbar’s time. Sipihsalar was then the only designa¬ 
tion of the Emperor’s Viceroy in each Subah. 

I have endeavoured to restore the Sirkirs, Dasturs, and 
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Parganahs as they stood in the time of the Emperor Akbar. 
The copies of the “ Ain*i AJcbari ” vary so much, and such ignor¬ 
ance is frequently exhibited by the transcribers, that to verify 
the names of Parganahs has been a work of great labour, which 
is by no means to be estimated by the ease with which the eye 
runs over a coloured map. 

The Parganahs which retain their own names have frequently 
occasioned as much doubt as those which have undergone a com¬ 
plete change. The annoyance may be easily estimated by those 
who know what various phases Oriental alphabets can assume; 
and those who do not, may be convinced by learning that in a 
single Sirk&r one copy presents you with such complete disguises 
and metamorphoses as Eathal for Eampil, Sanani for Patiali, 
and Saniwarbarka for Saurakh; and the difficulty does not 
cease when, after frequent conjectures and comparisons, the 
name has been verified; for the adjustment of areas to meet those 
represented in the “Afn-i Akbari,” has frequently been the 
source of much perplexify. But it is in separating the Sirk&rs 
into Dasturs that the ignorance of the copyists has been chiefly 
exhibited, for all the Parganahs are frequently mixed together, 
as if there were no meaning at all attached to Bastur. It has 
been therefore thought proper to explain in some detail the 
principle of the construction of the map, premising that several 
copies of the ** Ain-i Akbari ** have been consulted for the occa¬ 
sion.—See Dastur. 

Explanation of the System adopted in the Arrange¬ 
ment OP THE Maps. 

Should it be desired to ascertain the position and names of 

the Parganahs as at present constituted, they may be learnt by 

referring to the Modem Ethnographical Map, which has been 

drawn up for the purpose of illustrating several articles in thin 
Supplement.* 

• Th« Mt{it will be found in the fold of VoL I. 
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An endeavour has also been made to represent the state of 
Zamindari possession in the time of ^thar—but in comparing 
the difference of colour in the modem and ancient map, it is not 

of pos¬ 
session. There is reason to apprehend, as Abul Fazl generally 
enters only one tribe as in possession of the Parganah Zamin- 
dari, and seldom more than two, that he has only mentioned 
those which had a predominance or clear majority; omitting 
all consideration of the others, whose number was inferior: 
now, the map of modem possession has been drawn out with a 
view of shewing as far as the scale would admit, all tribes of im¬ 
portance, so that if one particular class is found in possession of 
but a small part of a Parganah, it has been entered under its 
appropriate colour. As even in the same Parganah, the villages 
of each tribe are much intermixed, the colours of course repre¬ 
sent the proportions, and not the positions, of each.* 

The boundaries of the old Sirk&rs appear for the most part 
weU rounded off and defined. There are some which are some¬ 
what doubtful, as will be seen by referring to the articles Bhat- 
tiana, Budhganga, Des, and Ghora. There is only one which 
appears to require notice in this place. 

It will be observed from an inspection of the map of Sirk&rs 
and Dasturs. that the Parganahs of Sirk&rs Ghdzipur and 
Jaunpur are strangely locked into each other near the confluence 
of the Gunti and Ganges. The fact of Sa 3 ryidpur Namdi being 
in the old registers entered in the Sirkdr of Ghfizipur, while 
Bhitari, which is between Sayyidpdr and Gh^zlpur, is entered 
in the Sirk4r of Jaunpur, would seem to show that'the proper 
reading is Sayyidpur Bhitari, and that Bhitari has been entered 
separately by mistake; but Sa 3 ryidpur used formerly to be 
called Namdi; so that solution does not help us. The fact is, 

• The original maps were on a large and legible scale; but it was found necessary 
to reduce them for the press; which could not, of course, be tccompUahed without 
throwing many of the limited tribes into the mitaUantotu colours. 


to be inferred that it is entirely occasioned by change 
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that Sayyidpur and Bhitari, whicli habit induces us now to 
couple together, were originally two distinct Parganahs, and in 
two different Sirkirs; nor were they regarded in any other light 
than as two distinct Parganahs, till they were given in Jagir to 
Babu TTsan Singh, from which time as they were held under 
one Sanad (see the ** Balwant-nama*’), they began to be spoken 
of as one Parganah, and are so entered in the Kegulation of 
1795. In the Parwanah appointing Shaikh Abdullah Amil 
of Ghazipur, amongst the twenty-two Parganahs mentioned in 
his Sanad, Sayyidpur and Bhitari are given separately; and 
this consideration throws much suspicion upon the Zamindari 
Sanad given in the Azimgarh Settlement Report, printed in the 
“Journal of the Asiatic Society” for 1838, and which might 
otherwise have been of some service in unravelling the difficulty. 
Sayyidpur and Bhitari are written together in the Persian 
Ziman, and (though they certainly appear to be enumerated as 
two) yet they occur without the intervention of the word Par¬ 
ganah ; and in a manuscript copy of the Sanad, the entry of 
Sayyidpur Bhitan as one Parganah is beyond question. The 
same is observable in Kauria Tilhani. Now, these are modern 


combinations, and could scarcely have been used in the fourth 
year of Jahangir,, within twenty years after the compilation of 
the “ Ain-i Akbari,” where they ore entered with such marked 
distinction. Kauna and Tilhani being in all respects separate 
Parganahs; and Sayyidpur and Bhitari not only separate Par¬ 
ganahs, but in two different Sirk&rs. The entry of Maun4t and 
Bhanjan as two separate Parganahs in the same &inad, which 
are entered simply as Mau in the “Ain-i Akbari ” is also sus- 
picious. These considerations, coupled with the loose wording 
of the document, lead us to put Httle faith in it as evidence 
respecting the mode in which Saj 7 idpur and Bhitari were 
entered at an early period in the imperial records, and justify 

the imphcation conveyed in that report, that the document is 
not anthentio. 
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We most, therefore, notwithstanding the irregular appearance 
which this part of the map presents, consider that the entries 
are correct, and that the division was intentional. 
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[Under this head I have thrown together aU words which do 
not properly fall under the three preceding heads. This 
Part therefore is a very heterogeneous one. Names of trees 
and plants, rustic tools and implements, descriptions of soil 
when they have reference merely to agriculture and not to 
revenue pur|>ose8, and many other matters are here 
included.—B.] 

Abad, .ib' 

Literally, as stated in the printed Glossary, “abode, resi¬ 
dence but more frequently used in the N.W. Provinces, as 
cultivated, flourishing, populous. 

Ab&d&n is used in the same, but, as the “Farhang-i Ra- 
shidi** observes, in a somewhat intensive sense.— Ab^d^ni 
signifies prosperity, population.—Ab&dk&r is a settler on waste 
land. 

Ab&d is frequently used in combination with a proper name 
to denote a city, as Haidar-4bad, Shahjahan-&b4d. When used 
in construction with a Hindu name or vocable, it generally 
denotes that the termination has been changed from b4s 
to Ab&d obT. Thus the Brahmin^b&d, mentioned in the 
“Chachnama,” and “Tuhfatul Kiram,” was originally Brah- 
minbas, or Bamanwas.—See Harbong ka Raj. 
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UT 


.A^bpashi, 

Irrigation of fields, from P. 
sprinkle. 


T water, and to 


Irrigated land; from cjI water. The word, though of 
general application, is more exclusively applied in Central Dodb 
to land irrigated from tanks, jhils, and streams. As the supply 
of water is generally precarious, the rent paid for such land is 
about one-half of that which is paid for land irrigated from 
wells.—See Chihi, Part III. 


Ablj, '4) 0^1 *31 

Grain that does not germinate ; the same as Nirbij. From 
H a, or nir, priv. and bij seed.* 

Adhikari, nfvTRTft 

Proprietor; holder of a right or privilege. 

Agal, jTr 

A long and heavy piece of wood to which the hill-men tie 
their buffaloes. The Ghikar, or grazing-tax, q.v. was formerly 
levied “ fi ^gal,” or so much per log.—E. add. 

Agar, 

Aloe wood; lignum aloes (AquUatia agallocha, Roxb.). It 
emits a pleasant odour when burnt, and forms one of the chief 
ingredients of native pastils. 

• A difitinction i* sometimes drawn between these two words. Abij being nsed 
to signify grain which has been produced in a withered and worthless state in the ear, 
while Nirbij implies that which, though produced healthy, has been subsequently 
destroyed by weevil or damp, etc.—B. 
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Agar, ^ 

A salt pit. Ahari is the name of the small compartment 

within it. r 

it is stated by some authorities that this word is the origin of 

the name of the imperial city of Agra, and from the brackish 
nature of the soil and water, there is no improbability in the 
statement; but Ni’mat ullah, in his History of the Afghans, 
gives a very different account. He says that Sult&n Sikandar 
Lodi, after getting on board a boat at Mathura (Muttra), asked 
his steerer which of the two heights before them was fittest for 
buUding. On which the steersman replied, “That which is 
a-head (Agra) is the best.'’ At this the Sult&n smUed and said, 
“ The name of this town, then, which I design to build, shall be 
Agra." This must be altogether an imaginary dialogue ; besides 
which, it is not likely the steersman would speak Sanskrit to the 
Emperor. It is evident, moreover, that Sikandar was not the 
founder of Agra, as is generally reported, though he may have 
built the fort of Bddalgarh ; for the capture of it is celebrated in 
the verses of a Ghazni poet in the time of Masa ud, the son of 
Ibrahim, the grandson of the great Mahmud; and it is even 
acknowledged to have been an old city before the time of the 
Afghans, in the autobiography of Jahangir, whose veracity need 
not be impeached in passages where he has no occasion to indulge 
in the “ Ercles' vein” respecting the achievements of himself or 
his ancestors. There is in Ferishta mention of the conquests 
made in India during the reign of Masa’ud. 

“ In his reign Hajib Toghantagin proceeded in command of 
an army towards Hindustan, and being appointed Governor 
of Lahore, crossed the Ganges, and carried his conquests further 
than any Mussalman had hitherto done, except the Emperor 
Mahmud. Liko him he plundered many rich cities and temples 
of their wealth, and returned in triumph to Lahore, which now 
became in some measure the capital of the Empire."—Briggs' 
Ferishta. 


VOL. n. 


14 
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-^Lgari, 

A manufacturer of salt. See Agar. 


Agayi, 



VRTT 


A disease wbicK affects rice, in wbicb the whole plant is dried 
and burnt up, from Ag fire. See Khaira.—E. 

Also in Bah&r, the lemon-scented grass {audropogon muri- 
catum) which is used as a specific in some diseases of cattle, 
such as goti or small-pox.—B. 


Agaund, 

The top of the sugar-cane cut up for seed; in distinction 
to Bel ka bij, in which the whole cane is cut up into six or 
seven pieces. The division of the cane is much more minute in 
some places. P^t comprises the leaves at the top. Ag, Ag4o, 
Agauri, Agin, and Gaundi are the names given to a few inches 
below the P&t. K^inchi, called also GuUi, Palwa, and Phungi, 
consists of about a foot below the Ag, and is chiefly used for 
seed. The rest of the cane is called G&nde, Gandd and 6ann&. 


Agor, 

Agor, or Agoraiyd, is a man appointed to keep watch over 
crops; from agom& to watch. The term is used chiefly in 
Benares, rarely in the North West. 

Agw4r, 

The portion of com set apart for village servants, <o called 
because it is (4ge) J 1—the first thing to be taken from the 
heap. In the East, it is used to signify the perquisites of 
ploughmen in kind. See Jeora and Th4pa. 

Agwasi, 

The body of the ploughshare.—Eastern Oudh. 
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A'hflTj jlb\ 

ATiari, u^T 

A small pond; smaller than a Pokhar and Talii, and larger 
than a Talaya and Maru. These two last words are chiefly in 
use to the Eastward. In Dehli, and the neighbourhood, Johar 
is a large pond, Jhari is a middling sized one, and Let * is a small 
one, more resembling a puddle. Thus, Let pdni bared means, 
“ It has rained but little.” Higher proportions are indicated by 
Kunr pdni bared, “It has rained a furrow full;” JB^dri bhdr, 
“ To the extent of the bed of a garden ;” Kaka tor pdni bared, 
“ It has rained enough to break the embankments.” 

Tal4o in Behli is applied generally only to such tanks as are 
lined with masonry. 

In the Bo4b and Kohilkhand, the words more generally 
known are, S4gar, Tal4o, Pokhar, Babr4, And, Liw4r, Tal4ri, 
and Garhaiya, or Garhela—S4gar being the largest. 

Ahar is also a salt-pit, a trough for watering cattle, a drain. 
— E. 

In Amritsar the large pools which abound inside the city 
wallsf are called ddb, probably meaning “depressions,” from 
ddbnd, to press down. Another word used for a natural lake 
{taldo being often artificial) is ^ ear, which forms the last 
member of the word Amritsar( = the lake of nectar). A pretty 
couplet, sometimes quoted in the Panj4b, runs— 

$ ^ ^ ^ irff I 

“ Love not the swan, o lake, for he feeds and flies away ; 

Give to the lotus thy love, tho’ he wither and die, he will stay.” 

—B. 


• Probably from tefnd, to lie down, to be flat_B. 

+ I onght, perhaps, to haye written » abonndcd," because I belieyo they are now 
n^ly^aU dramed off. At lea,t, the authorities were at work on them « long ago n.. 
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Ahita, l5^\ 

A person appointed to watch the grain when it is ripe, and 
see that none of it is carried away before the demand is paid. 
The word is Hindi. 


Aindan, 

From Ain crj’i’ a law, and ddnistan to know; a man 

who practises on the simplicity of his neighbours by his know¬ 
ledge of the regulations of Government. 


Aiwara, 

A cow-shed in the middle of a jungle, according to the “ Gha- 
ribu’l-lughat ” of Khan Arza. The » Tuhfatul-lugh&t” does 
not notice it.—E. 

The common words are Ar&r and Bathan-^^TH q.v.—B. 


Ajmud, 

Parsley (Apium involucratum). 

Ajwam, 

(Ligiuticum ajowan^ Roxb.). Aniseed. 


Ak, cr\ 

Gigantic swallow-wort (Asclepias gigantea). It is a common 
shrub all over Upper India, and is celebrated in the T61if-i 
sharif for its many valuable properties. It is of high repute 
amongst the Indian practitioners, and at one time much 
attracted the notice of European physicians. The plant is 
more commonly known under the name of Mad&r. 

Ak is also a sprout of sugar cane. 

Akaia, Q\ 

One of the sacks or baskets of a pannier. 
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Akan, '**^‘*^ 

Grass and weeds coUected from a ploughed field.—See Godhar. 

Akas bel, ^ 

The air creeper (Cuscuta reflexa ?). It has no root, or leaves, 
but grows luxuriantly on the tops of trees. It is from this cir¬ 
cumstance that the name is derived—TITOIt Akis meani ng in 
Hindi, the sky, the atmosphere. It is also called imT 
Amar baunrii, or the undying creeper, and under this name is 
much used in native medicine as a remedy for rheumatism, and 
in alchemy is considered very efficacious as a transmuter of 
metals. It is supposed by Hindus that the man who finds its 
root win become rich. 


Akha, war 

A pair of grain bags used as a pannier. 

Akor, j^\ 

A bribe. Hence it is applied in the North-West to the 
coaxing a cow or buffalo, which has lost its calf, to eat grain. 
The same process is called Toria in Benares. 

Akor, or Kor, as it is sometimes pronounced, is also applied to 
the food which a labourer eats in the intervals of work in the 
open field. 

Akra, 

A grass, or vetch, which grows in fields under ^ring-crop, 
creeping round the stem of the young plant, and checking its 
growth ^Ficta saliva). Akri, or Ankri, as it is often called, is 
something like the Masur, and it is used as fodder for cattle. 

JT 

The Mortnda citrifoUa. Its roots give a permanent red 
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to the well-known Xharui cotton cloth. It is said in the 
Mu’&laj&t-i-l)&r4 Shikohi to be the same as Manjit; but the 
latter is the Ruhia tinctmim, or, perhaps, more correctly, the 
Ruhia cordifolia. The plant, which is very hardy and rarely 
ever affected by drought, is generally considered not to be pro- 
ductiye till the third year of its growth. It is coltiYated in 
several provinces of India. In the Peninsula, the best quality 
comes from Maisur. In the North-West Provinces, the A1 of 
Hatti and Bundelkhand is the most prized; and the chief 
emporium of its sale is Mus&nagar in the Doab. It is grown 
only in M&r and K4bar soils, and, when ripe, is dug out of 
the ground with narrow pickaxes; every care being taken 
to prevent the small roots sustaining injury, from the bark 
of which the most valuable portion of the dye is extracted. 
It is not an exhausting crop, and is usually followed by 
gram. 

A1 is also sometimes used in the North-West for a P&n&, or 
division of a village. 

Aid, HT TSimr 

Wet; moist; land saturated with water, especially with rain 
water. This is the correct word, but it is provincially pronounced 
Al, Ahal, All, and Ael.—E. Also in the Eastern districts for 
the ridge separating fields, especially in land irrigated from 
tanks, or which depends on rain water for its moisture. It is 
sometimes written di/, and under the forms ahal and ali is 
occasionally, though incorrectly, applied to the fields them¬ 
selves.— 

Almari, ^WRKt 

A chest of drawers ; a book-case. The word is derived from 
the Portuguese almario, which comes from the Latin artnoriutn, 
an armoury, or cupboard for keeping arms and clothes in; in 
old English aumbry. —B. 
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A'lo, / 

The word is in use in Benares in the same sense as Dadri, 
q,v. to signify a portion of unripe com. 

A'lU, 

Was formerly on our tariff. It consists of balls of cotton 
impregnated with lao dye, and manufactured in all large towns 
where jungle produce is procurable. It is more generally known 
bv the name of Mah&war. 


Anardana, 

A species of millet, so called from its resemblance to the seed 
of the pomegranate.—See As. Res, XV. 473. 


Andbt, 





A hurricane, or storm. The word is pure Hindi, and ex* 
tremely common everywhere in India; but M. Langl^s in an 
amusing note on the travels of Mr. Hodges, presumes that the 
word is a corruption from the French. “Aonndy, oura^ans. 
J’ignore Torigine de ce mot sur lequel toutes mes recherches ne 
m’ont procure aucun renseignement. Je serais tent^ de croire 
qu’il y a erreur de la part de M. Hodges; car plusieurs savans 
voyageurs que j’ai consults m'ont avou4 ne point connaitre ce 
mot, et ne se rappelaient pas Tavoir entendu prononcer dans 
rinde; peut-Stre est-ce une corruption du mot Francais ondie!!’* 


Ang, ^ 

Signifies the demand on each head of cattle for the right of 
pasture.—Dehli. This is paid to the proprietor of the land. 
Bit is that which is paid per head to the cowherd. 


Angaddiyd, \,SL\ 

Said in the Glossary to be applied to persons in the Northern 
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Provinces, wKo carry money concealed in their quilted clothes. 
The word may, perhaps, therefore he derived, or somehow cor¬ 
rupted, from Angarkha; but it is used, I believe, only in Gujrat, 
and not in our Northern Provinces, where Kokaria is the term 
applied to such pereons; from rokavj money.—E. 

In Behar it is the name of a class of men who are em¬ 
ployed by merchants and bankers to carry remittances of cash 
from one firm to another. They travel long distances with very 
large sums of money, and are never known to embezzle or act 
dishonestly, though they are poorly paid. The facilities for 
making remittances now afforded by the introduction of the 
money-order and other systems, will probably, in course of time, 
lead to the extinction of this trade. The men are, I believe, of 
no particular caste.—B. 

Angan, JS\ 

A court yard. An enclosed area near a house—Angnd is also 
used in the same sense.—E. Bather the courtyard, or “ patio,” 
as the Spanish call it, formed by the rooms of the house itself, 
which is usually built round the four sides of a square.—B. 

Angwara, 

The proprietor of a small portion of a village.—Eastern Oudh 
and Benares. 

It is also applied in the fonner province to reciprocal assist¬ 
ance in tillage. 

Anjan, 

A grass which grows in great abundance in the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, and is largely used as fodder for cattle. 

Anjana, 

An inferior kind of rice.—See Dhan. 
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Auk, A , j- ■ 

Figure, unit, number, amount, a share. Hence, Ankdar is 

used in the Central Do&b to signify a sharer. 

The initial A is either long or short—both are correct; but 

the former is most usual in Hi ndi. 

Ahwla, 

fF/iy/ian/Aus emb/icaj. A kind of myrobolan. The fruit is 
acid, and is stated in the “ T41if.i Sharif” to be of great use in 
cutaneous eruptions, and to be known also as 
DAddri PAal. 

The tree is worshipped by agriculturists on the llth of 
Phagun, which day is therefore known by the name of 

and on this occasion libations are poured at the foot of 
the tree, a thread (generally red or yellow), is bound round the 
trunk, prayers are offered up for its fruitfulness, and the cere¬ 
mony is concluded by a Pran&m, or reverential inclination of 
the head to the tree. 

Aokan, 

Straw and grain heaped up.—Benares. See Gantah. 

Aokhal, 

Land reclaimed from waste, and brought under cultivation. 
Also spelt dhAalf especially in the Northern Ho&b and 

DehU. 

Aori, 

Bank of a pond or rivulet to the water^s edg^; applied 
generally to signify a piece of diy land left uncultivated. 

Ar, j\ ^ 

Ladle used in sugar factories.—E. Oudh. The same word, or 
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rather is applied in Benares as an abbreviation of Arir^, 
the bank of a pond. And in Hindi generally Ar aignififta a 
goad. 


Ardba, h<hi 

A cart. It is usually spelt with an ^ but the “ Burban-i 
K&ti’** gives it correctly with an The word being purely 
Persian cannot begin with ^ In the “Farhang-i Rashidi’* and 
in the “ Haft Kukam,” the king of Oudh’e dictionary, I find no 
mention of it under either letter, but in the former, under the 
article Banddar, it is spelt with an ^ Ar&ba is not much used 
in India, except in writing; but it is in common use throughout 
the Turkish empire. Richardson describes it as a two-wheeled 
carriage; but in Constantinople it has four wheels. 


Arah, gj\ UTT 

Cross-ploughing. The straight furrow is khard, and plough¬ 
ing from comer to comer is nok^ndka. This is only when fields 
require three ploughings.~E. add. 

Ar4r, Jljl TfT? 

Outsheds for cattle; harvest floor for Mahwa blossoms.— 
Eastern Oudh and Benares.—E. 

Otherwise a small grass hut in the jungle, where the cowherds 
pass the night; it is usually on the edge of a cleared patch on 
which the cattle assemble. Fires are sometimes lighted round 
them to keep off tigers. See Bath&n.—B. 

Ardrfi, \j\^ ^ITTfT 

Steep bank of a river, pond, or tank. 

Axaf, ^J3;^ 

Goad at the end of a whip. The diminutive of Ar. j.u. 
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’Arak, o/’ 

Juice; whence we derive our “ Arrack.” 

Aland, 

The castor-oil plant {Palma Chrhti). 

Also retirhi, which is more common. 

Ardawa, 

Ground meal. The mixture now known by the name of 
ArdAwa comprises equal portions of the chick pea and barley, 
and forms almost universally, in Upper India, the food of horses 
kept by Europeans. 


Argara, 




An enclosure, or pound for cattle, in PurAniyA (Purneah). 
Elsewhere called PhAtak.—B. 


Arhar, j\ 

A species of pulse (^Ct/tisus Cq/an) called also frequently 
j\y tuAr. 

The “ iXirat-i-Aftabnama ” says that tuAr or tur, is only 
amongst the people of Shahjahanabad (Dehli) synonymous with 
Arhar, and that elsewhere Tur is another species and larger 
than Arhar, having a stalk like sugar-cane. It is also called 
Eahar. 


Aihat, 


If 


1 




Also and perhaps more commonly rahat. A machine 
for raising water from a well, usually called by Europeans the 
“ Persian wheeL** Its construction is rather complicated and 
may be thus described. Across the mouth of a well is laid a 
long beam or lA^, one end of which projects six or seven feet 
beyond the edge of the well; this beam serves os an axis to a large 
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heavy double wheel hanging over the well, and has at its other 
end a small wheel with cogs of wood, which fit into correspond¬ 
ing cogs in a horizontal wheel, whose axis is fixed into the ground 
below and at the top into a beam supported at either end by 
walls of mud. To this upright axis is attached a long branch 
of a tree to which a buffalo is harnessed, having his eyes blinded 
by little caps of leather. He walks round and round the hori¬ 
zontal wheel and sets the whole in motion. On the wheel that 
hangs over the well is a long string of little earthen pots called 
tin^ which going down empty, and coming up full, tilt over 
at the top and discharge their contents into a trough which 
carries the water along an earthen conduit or add4 to consider¬ 
able distances. It is obvious that such a well cannot be worked 
where the water is very far from the surface, as the expense and 
difficulty of making a long string of pots or tinds would be very 
great. Accordingly the Persian wheel is not found much lower 
down than the Upper Poab, and is more common on the Janma 
side of the Doib than near the Ganges. It is, however, almost 
the only kind of well-gear known in the Panjdb. The creaking 
of the wheels and the splash and sparkle of water, with the old 
mud walls under a spreading tree, form one of the commonest 
and most pleasing features in a Panjdb landscape. As regards 
supply of water it is a' question whether the arhat or the charas 
q.v. is the better. My own opinion is in favour of the former, 
as its supply is continuous, though each tind holds but little 
water; the huge charas discharges more water, but much time 
is lost in its descent and ascent. I think it will be found that 
an arhat worked for twelve hours—other things being equal- 
delivers more water than a charas worked for the same time. 

See Ch4hi, in Part III.—B. 

’Ajriat, 

Borrowing anything which is itself to be returned—from the 
ArabicjW. It differs from Karz, inasmuch as in the latter, the 
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articles borrowed are not to be identically returned.—See 
“Hedaya/’ Book XXIX.* 

Artliia, 

A client, a broker, an agent, a dependant. 

Arwi, 

A species of Arum, an esculent root called in the Eastern 
districts a ^T^^Kacbdlu, and ghuuinyad. 


Asharfi, 

A gold mohar.—See “ Prinsep’s Useful Tables,” p. 4. 

More correctly Ashrafi. The gold mohar is not now a legal 
tender in British territory, though there are heaps of them in 
existence. The ordinary value is 16 Rs., but varies according 
to the character of the coin.—B. 

Ashjar, 

Trees; plural of the Arabic 

Ashraf, ^iwqi 

Plural of the Arabic Sharif, noble. A class of culti¬ 

vators in Rohilkhand, and Oudh, and Benares, who designate 
themselves by this title, and claim certain privileges. The 

opposite of the term is jUjl, i.c. those of low degree, the 
vulgar.—E. 

The terra is generally used in speaking of Brahman, Rajput, 
or Bhuihhdr cultivators, as opposed to Kurmis, Kachhis, and the 
like, who are.razil. The privileges claimed by the Ashraf are 
principally that they should be assessed at a lower rate, and 
have better lands assigned them than the Irzal._B. 

• #.y. If yoa borrow an umbrella it is if you borrow money it U Aar*.—B. 
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^Ashrat, "WOT 

Tens; plural of the Arabic yi** ten. 

Asicha, Isul 

Unirrigated; from H not, and to water. 

Asfl, 

A female servant amongst Mussulmans. It bears also a 
contrary meaning; as, noble by birth. The origin of both is 
from the Arabic. The former meaning is derived from a free 
servant being superior to a Laundi or purchased slave; the 
second from the stem of an illustrious lineage. It is not un¬ 
common amongst ill-educated people to caU a slave Asil, but it 
is proper to observe the distinction noted above. 

AsOQj LJt?***^ 

The current vear; the word is not used much in the North- 
West, but when used is generally pronounced Eson.* 

Asthan, 

An abode, residence. From the Sanskrit ^TR a place. 

Asthal, 

A fixed residence; usually applied to the spot in which 
Fakirs remain ; a hermitage, presided over by a mahant. 

Ata, 

Atari, 

An upper-roomed house; an upper story. The second of 
these words is a diminutive of the first. 

♦ From Persian ^ *« taima, this year. 
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Atabu, yM 

The local name given by the resident Ahirs to a tract of 
country between the K&1& Naddi and the Ratwi, including the 
greater part of the Parganah of Mirehra. 

Atbmas, 

Lands constantly ploughed from As^h to Magh for sugar¬ 
cane, from eight and a month. See Chaum&s. 

Athmana, 

The West.—Dehli. The word used in opposition to Athman4 
is Ugmana, the East. Athae is also occasionally used to 
signify the West, but its more correct and universal meaning is 
“ the evening.” • Both words appear to be derived from Ast, q.v. 

Atarpal, Jby\ 

Land which has been once under cultivation, and then 
abandoned. The word is more correctly Antarpal.—Central 
a d Lower Bo&b. 

Awa, 

A furnace or potter’s kiln. A brick kiln is iuh*:; paj&wa, a 
corruption of Sj\ji paz4wa, from pazanidan, to cook. 

Awasi, 

A word used in the province of Benares (See Dadri).—E. 

It means unripe com picked from time to time and brought 
home to be eaten. In times of scarcity many of the poorer 
ryots are often obliged to forestall the harvest in this way to 
the detriment both of their health and pockets.—B. 

• Under this sense it is giyen os a local word of Bundelkhand, in the Vocabulary 
printed in No. 144 of the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal;” but it is a 
common Hindi term, by no means confined to that Pronnee. In the same Vocabu¬ 
lary there are some other words which do not appear to be coixecUy entered, cither 
with regard to their meaning or local application. 
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Awai, 

A pickaxe.—Eastern Oudh. 

Babu, 

Formerly Babu was used only as a title of respect; now, 
especially among Europeans, it is used also to designate a native 
clerk who writes English, such clerks being chiefly Bengalis, 
among whom the title of Babu has a wider acceptation than 
in Hindustan. 

In Gorakhpur, the descendants of the younger brothers of 
the Sarnet Raja are called B4bu, and there the term, still main¬ 
taining its original dignity, is applied generally to any man 
of family or influence. Crossing the Gogra into Benaudhd, and 
Benares, we find it applied only to the younger brothers, or near 
relatives of Rajas. Thus in Reg. VIII. of 1795, Sec. X., Bibds 
are defined to mean persons of the (Benares) Raja’s blood and 
family.” In the East, B&bu is also applied to Mussalmans, as 
B4bu Musharraf Ali Khan of Taluka Baz Bahddur in A’zarv 
garh.—E. add. 

The term B4bu is now very generally used by Europeans anc 
natives alike, especially in Bengal and Behar, as a title of 
Zaminddrs and native^ gentlemen of wealth and position who 
have no other special title. The Zaminddr of Madhoban in 
Parganah Mehsi of Champdran has the title of “Rdjkumdr 
Babu,” to indicate his descent from the family of the Rajas of 
Sheohar and Maharajas of Betiya (Bettiah). This title has been 
confirmed by Government; but in most cases the title of Bdbu 
alone is assumed and conferred at the pleasure of the people 

themselves.—B. 

Bagh, 

Baghlchah, 

A garden. Bdghichah or Bdghchah is the diminutive of 

Bdgh.—E. 
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Baghichali is generally used as synonymous with 
phulwdri, a garden attached to a gentleman’s house. B4gh 
is applied to large orchards and mango groves which pay 
revenue to Government.—B. 

Bagar, 

A hedge of thorns or twigs.—Hoahangabad. 

Rlndhna is used in the same sense in Benares, and B4r in the 

rest of the North West. 


BMid, W 

A watercourse; generally an artificial one, but in Dehli it is 
applied to a natural one ; and Kah&l and Kh&l& which generally 
signify natural, are there applied to artificial watercourses. 


Bahna, 

To plough. The word is in common use, but is not appa¬ 
rently mentioned in any dictionary, except Gilchrist’s. 


Bdban, 

Fallow land, firom Bahna ^ plough. 


Bahara, ^rnjTT 

The man who stands at the well to upset the water from the 
Charas, g.e.—Dehli. 


B4j, ^ 

A tax; a toU. Originally,'tribute taken by one king from 
another. The “ Burhdn-i K&ti’ *’ and the “ Haft Kulzam ” say— 


ir wi*.)b ^ JiAIj 

The word is also frequently written fb. See Altamghi, 

Part in. 
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Bajra, 

Bajri, 

{Panicum spicatum, Roxb.) {Holcus »picatm, Linn.) Bajrfi 
is everywhere cultivated in these Provinces; but very sparingly 
to the East of Allahabad. The Bdjri is a smaller species of 
millet than the B&jr4, and ripens a month before it. Village 
Zamind4rs also comprehend by the term B4jri, the stalk of the 
B&jra, used as fodder.—See Jour. A.S. Bengal, 1852, p. 158. 

Sakri, ^x^ 

A cow advanced about five months in pregnancy. A small 
buffalo is sometimes called a Bdkri. 

Bakhar, 

A house ; an enclosure. Dwellings contained within an 
enclosure. 

In Dehli the word is applied to cattle sheds. 

In Bundelkhand, Saugor, and Malwa, it is an agricultural 
implement, a sort of bullock hoe, usually employed instead of 
the plough in the preparation of the black soil of those pro¬ 
vinces. It has an iron scythe, in the room of a share, about 
twenty inches broad and five deep, fixed to the centre of a beam 
of wood between four and five feet long and six inches broad. 
This scythe enters about eight inches into the ground, effectually 
eradicating weeds and grass, and the beam pulverising the earth 
as it is turned up. The land intended for the Kharif, or rainy 
season crop, is once turned by this instrument before the seed is 
scattered. It is then ploughed to cover the seed, and protect it 
against the birds. The Rabi land is turned up two or three 
times with the B&khar during the rains, and sown with the drill 
plough about eight inches deep. 


Bakand, 

The proportion of two-fifths of the crop, which is sometimes 
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paid as rent by cultivators to Zamind&rs. It is also known as 
Pacbdo, Pacbdoli, i.e. do (two) out of pancb (five). 

Bal, ^ 

An ear of com. 

Bala, 

A grub which eats the young plants of wheat or barley when 
they are about six inches high.—Benares. 

Balakhanah, 

An upper story; a “ balcony,” of which word BdUkhinah 
is the origin. 

Bdndh, aAib 

An embankment.—See Bandhan. 


Bani, 






Besides the meanings given ordinarily in the dictionaries it is 
the name of a yellow earth with which potters sometimes orna¬ 
ment their vessels. In ports of Kohilkhand it is called Kapas. 


Banga, l&b ^t^TT 

Raw cotton; not confined to one species, as mentioned in the 
Glossary. 


Banjh, 

Barren. From the Sanskrit It is sometimes used as 

an abbreviation of the word Banjar, which owns the same root. 


Bank, 

A bend in a river. 

B&nsa, 

From B&ns, 


dXib ^ 

From the Sanskrit root 

b*jb ^14^1 



to be curved. 


a bamboo; the channel through which the 
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seed descends in a drilling machine. In Dehli it is generally 
known by the name of Oma. In the North-West the Bansa is 
generally fixed to the ordinary plough. The month in which 
the seed is cast is called Laurd or N414 in the East, and Waira 
in the West.—See Haltadi. 

In Benares the entire drilling machine is called T&r. It is a 
separate instrument, and not attached to the ordinary plough. 


Bans, 

A bamboo. It has not, as far as I am aware, been noticed in 
any work that the bamboo seldom flowers in Bengal till just 
before its death. At least, so say the natives, and my own 
experience confirms the supposition. The flowering of the 
bamboo is said to bring ill-luck to the owner of it.—B. 


Bansari, 

A weed found in parts of the Bo&b near the Jumna, which is 
very injurious, choking the crops, and most diflacult to eradicate 
from arable land. 


Bauni, 

Seed time, also the act of sowing.—Rohilkhand and Do&b; 
called Baug in Benares and Behdr, and Berk in Dehli. 

Baoli, JjV 

In upper India a large well where the water lies deep, and 
steps and galleries underground are made to give access to 
it.—E. add. 

Bakla, WTTOT 

A bean; pot-herbs; the kidney bean {Phaaeolus vulgaris). 
From the Arabic . From which root is also derived the 
familiar word Bakkdl Jlw, the Arabic name of a Banya, or 
grain seUer; but, originaUy, a person who sells pot-herbs and 

beans; a greengrocer. 
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A fence; a hedge; a margin. 


Also Berha. 


Bar, ^ 

Bara, 

Perquisite of the Ahlr in milk; generaUy the milk of every 
eighth day.—Rohilkhand. 

B4ra are also the little fibrous roots of trees, which are 
favorable to transplanting.—^E. add. 

Barahi, 

Laud, according to the dictionary in the TuMatu 1 Hind. 
Barbardan, 

Carriage hire. From the Persian jb b&r, a load, and 
bard&ri, conveyance. 

Ban, 

A plot for sugarcane or other garden produce; an enclosed 
piece of ground; a kitchen garden; also cotton. From the 
Hindi Jb or jb an enclosure. 

Barhl, ^;b 

Interest in kind, paid upon seed grain. From bj^ barhni, 
to increase, to rise, to advance. 


Barik, C()b 

Bain; according to the Dictionary in the ^*Tu^atu’l Hind.*’ 


B4riz, jj\i 

A term in arithmetic. The page of an account book is 
divided into two equal parts called Zillah; each Zillah is divided 
into two Bakans. The right hand Zillah is called the Hasho. 
The first right hand quarter (some say half) of the left ZUlah 
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is appropriated to the Bariz, and the remaining portion is called 
the Ir^da. The Bariz contains the sum finally brought to 
account, after the necessary deductions have been made from 
the gross amount in the Irdda and Hasho, also see Printed 
Glossary, s.v. 

Basmati, 

A fragrant kind of rice and millet. From Hindi «rre scent. 
—See Dhan and Jawdr. 

Batin, 

A tract of land in Etawah, lying between the river Jumna 
and the Ghar (which see). 

Bawag, 

Seed time.—Eastern Oudh.—See Baoni. 

The act of sowing.—B. 

Bechiragh, 

Without a vestige: (a village) ruined beyond hope. It 
means, literally, without a light; privative, and a 

light. 

Biar, jIj 

Seed bed ; also air, wind. In the former sense the word is 
usually spelt with anj. 

In Behli, the evening is called Biy4r. 

In Saugor, it signifies waste land fit for cultivation. 

In the Lower Doab, it is used in the same sense as Patti is 
elsewhere; that is, as a sub-division of a village. 

Bias, 

Land cultivated, to be sown in the following year; field 
under preparation for rice cultivation. The word is chiefly used 
in Eohilkhand. 
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Bida, 

Mounds.—E. Oudh. The word is probably a corruption of 
uneven, rugged ground. 

Bihar, ^ 

Sterile land; uneven or cragged land; waste land; land full 
of ravines. 


Bijmar, 

Failure of germination. From ^ seed, and \j to strike, to 
kill.—See Abij. 


Bijar, ^ 

A description of soil in which the cereal grains are generally 
grown.—Lower Doib. 

Bima, U-j 

Insurance. The word is also written . 

Bind, 

A reed; a rush. 

Binda, 

A kind of rope made of grass or of the fibres of the Arhar 
plant. The word appears to be derived from to plait, to 

braid. Hence the hair plaited behind. 



Bir, 5^^ 

Pasturage. The word is in general use, but is most co 
in Dehli and the Saugor territory. 


HIM 


on 


Bfra, ^ 

A parcel made up of betel leaves and other ingredients, called 
Pan sopdri, which comprises betel leaves, areca or betelnut, 
catechu, quick-lime, aniseed, coriander seed, cardamums and 
cloves.—K&nun-i Islam. 
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Birbani, 

A common expression in the North West, particularly among 
the Jdts, applied to designate a man’s own wife. The word 
Tira signifies in Sanskrit a warrior; a man. B^ni is derived 
from the Sanskrit ^f^RTT vanitd, a woman. 

Bit, ^ 

A Dehl^ word.—See explanation under Ang. 

Begar, 

Began', 

A person forced to work and carry burdens. Under the 
former regime, he got no pay. Now, though he gets pay, yet 
if he is ordered to work by any public official, he is still 
generally called Beg&r. 

In Shakespear’s and Smyth’s dictionaries these words are 
represented as Hindi, but they are Persian also, and are 
entered in all the best Persian Lexicons. 

4 

And the “Haft Kulzam” adds that the word is spelt either 
Begar or Bekar. 

Behnaur, 

Behan, 

Nursery for nee plants.—E. Oudh and Benares. Panir is 
more commonly used in the North West, and Jdyi in Bundel- 
khand. Piad in Dehli is used as a nursery, not only of rice, 

but of any other plant. 

Behrah, 

Grass kept for pasturage.—Rohilkhand. 

The word is probably a corruption of Bir, 
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Bejhara, 

A mixed crop, generally of gram and barley. 

Bekas, 

A kind of grass growing in low ground, wbicb resembles the 
Dub, but its leaves and stem are larger. It is good fodder for 
homed cattle, but is reckoned injurious to horses. It grows 
throughout the North West Provinces. 

Beb, ^ 

Babar, «rRT 

A grass from which a twine is made, which is much used for 
native beds. B&bar is also much used for thatching. 


Bel, 

Bel is the name applied to a spot in which the receiving pans 
are placed when sugar is manufactured. In most places the 
pans amount to three, £ar4h, Chdsni, and Phulhi, the first 
being the biggest, and Ch4sni, which occupies a place between 
the other two, the smallest. In Dehli, Bojh sometimes takes the 
place of the Xar&h and Xar&hi of the Chdsni; the Phulh& 
being frequently omitted, especially of late years. 

Bel is also the name of the thorny quince {CEgle Marmeloi) 
and the single Arabian jasmine [Jasminum Samhac). Also a 
creeper, a tendril, a pole for directing a boat, a spade, or hoe. 


Belbuta, 15^^ 

A bush. From Bel a tendril, and But&, a flower. 

Belchak, 

Belch&j 

A small hoe, or spade. Diminutives of Bel. 


A cattle grazier.—^BaitiiL 
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Belak, 

A small mattock.—See Bel, Belchak. 

Bent, 

The handle of an axe, hoe, and similar implements. Bent is 
the correct word; hut it is generally pronounced Biti in Eohil- 
khand, and Binti in Dehli. 

Byohar, 

Money lending, or traffic of any kind; a calling; a trade. 

In Jabalpur, the name is applied to a Kanungo. The Sadr 
Byohdr, besides his salary, holds large rent-free estates. From 
Sansk. 

Bera, ^ 

The lotus of the ancients. J. A. S. B. 1847, p. 235.—See 
Jharberi. 

Berana, 

A grove of Ber trees. The Ber is the Zizyphus jujuba .—See 
Jharberi. 

Birar Pan^a, 

In Baitul and the Deccan, is the Kanungo of the North West 
Provinces. 

Berha, 

A paling. From Berhni, to enclose with a fence, to surround. 
See next article. 

Berhna, 

Besides the meaning above given, the word signifies in the 
Do4b, Bundelkhand, and Rohilkhand, “ to drive off cattle by 
force.” In this sense it is used generally in Hindustan, but 
Khedke lej&nd is the equivalent term in the Dehli territory. 
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Beshi, 

Increase; surplus: From the Persian more. 

Besan, 

The flour of pulse; especially of Chan4 (gram), or the chick 
pea, used for washing with. 

Beth, AiLj 

Sandy unproductive soil.-~Kohilkhand. 


Bhankari, 

shrub found in great abundance in the Dehli 
territory. It differs in no respect from the Gokru, q.v. It is 
used as a speciflc in certain complaints, and to attract purchasers 
its vulgar name is transformed by the druggists into Hasd 
Singh&ri. 



Bhat, 

Advances to ploughmen without interest.—Benares and 
Eastern Oudh. 

Bhantd is used in this sense in Rohilkhand. 

Bhdt is also the name of a soil to the north of the Ganges 

that retains its humidity for a long time, and contains a large 

quantity of nitre. It is a peculiar soil, and is not found "West 
of the Gandak. 

In the Lower DoAb and Bundelkhand, Bh4t means uneven 
ground.—See Bhatiia. 


Bhi't, 

An elevation of earth made near a tank for the purpose oJ 
planting Pan; meunds of a tank; the vestige of an old house. 

A lump of coarse sugar; geueraUy consisting of four or Bve 
seers. 
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Bhis, 

The edible root of the Lotus. The correct word is 
Bhasihr, but it is provincially corrupted into Bhisendd, Bhis, 
and Basend. 

Bhoi, Hit 

tTsed in the neighbourhood of the Nannadi (Nerbudda), to 
signify a “ bearer.” The same word is used in the Peninsula, 
and corrupted by Europeans into “ boy.” Hence the exclamation 
of “boy,” so commonly used at Madras, is not, as has been sup¬ 
posed, a pure English, but a corruption of Bhoi. 

Bhoi is also, to the South of the Nerbudda, applied to designate 
the head of a Gond village. 

Bhdmiya, 

Landlord; a proprietor of the soil; descendant of the 
founder of the village. It is derived from land. In Ajmer 
it is the title of a village watchman who has land assigned him 
for maintenance. Tod. i. 497. 


Bhumiyawat, 

A general plundering, or more correctly a fight between 
neighbouring Zamind^ about landed property.—Saugor. 

Bhun^d, 

One who cultivates with a borrowed plough or hand instru¬ 
ment.—Central Bo&b. 


Bhunhara, \^ ^ 

A subterraneous dwelling; according to the Dictionary of 
Khan Axzu. 

Bhur, > ^ 

A sandy soil. The word is frequently pronounced Bhu^. 
It is in Sah^ranpur the same as the tract called Bhibar in 
Kohilkhand. 
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A term applied to the com which remains in the ear after 

being trodden out.—Rohilkhand and Delhi. 

The corresponding word in Benares and the Lower Do&b is 
Linduri, and in the Upper and Lower Boih, Dobri, Pakuri, and 
Chitti. 

These words are applied to the Rabi* grains chiefly, as 
wheat, barley, etc. To Jaw^r, Hung, etc. Chanchari, Giiri, 
Kosi, Karahi and Thanthi are more commonly applied. 


Bhus, ^ ^ 

Bhusa, 

The husk of com; chaff. The English gipsies use Pus in the 
same sense. (Trans. R.A.S. vol. ii., p. 543). 


Bhusauri, 

Bhusanld, 

Bhusehra, 






The place in a dwelling house for keeping straw. These 
terms are in general use; but Obri \jij\ is also so applied in 
DehH. 


Bhusra, 

An inferior kind of wheat, i.e, one which yields too great a 
proportion of^ran (^T).—Saugor. 

Bhutta, 

• • • 

The corn-cob or ear of Indian com; any large bunch. 

Bhor, ^ 

Dawn of day. 



Bhadd, 

A kind of grass which grows in poor soil, attaining the 
height of a little more than a foot. It makes excellent fodder. 
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Bhadbhadana, 






Used in the Upper Doib in the same sense as Bhaddhar 
(which see). It also means the shaking of fruit from a tree. 
Shakespear does not give this application of the term in his 
Dictionary; but bhadbhad and bhadbhaddhat, are said in it to 
denote the sound which is made by the faU of fruits. 


Bhadwar, 

Land prepared for sugar cane; land ploughed during the 
Kharif, and allowed to lie fallow till cotton is sown; land 
ploughed from Asdrh to Bhadon for the Rabi sowings. The 
name is derived from Bhadon, apparently because the entire 
rain of that month is allowed to saturate the held when 
ploughed. It is called Bhadw&r Par41, from Panid, to lie 
fallow, in parts of Bohilkhand and the Do4b. 


Bhadai, 

The produce of the month Bhadon. [Especially applied in 
Behar to the early rice crop. See Aghani. It is also pro¬ 
nounced Bhadoi 


Bhang, ^ 

Bhang, 

In Persian Bang. An intoxicating drink made from the 
leaves of the Cannabis saliva. The plant from which it is 
made has female flowers; the male being the G4nja plant, 
which is also applied to the purpose of intoxication, and is 
usually inhaled from a pipe. It is commonly considered that 
there is no difference between the plants which produce Bhang 
and G4nja, but natives generally recognise the distinction of the 

male and female plant noted above. 

O’Shaughnessy says that Bang, or Sidhi, or Sabzi, consists 
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of the large leaves and capsules without the stalks, but makes 
no allusion to Bhang being produced from a plant different from 
that which produces Gdnja. 

The best Bhang of the N.W. Provinces comes from Bahrdich 
and its neighbourhood, and from DandwAri in Kanauj; the best 
G4nja, from Kajshahi, in Bengal. Bhang is also known by the 
name of Bijaya (See Ganja). 

Bhangela, ‘‘4^ 

A sack or pannier made from the fibres of the Bhang plant. 
It is not so coarse or strong as the Gon. 


Bhangra, 

A small creeping herb with minute flowers which grows in a 
wet soil ( Verhesina prostrata). There are said to be two species, 
the white and the black. The white is very common, and is 
much used in medicinal preparations; the black is unknown, 
but IS much sought after by alchymists, and is reputed by native 
practitioners to be a panacea. 

Bhare, 

A grass which'grows in the jungles to the height of about 
nine feet, and is used for thatches and tatties. Its canes are 
known by the name of Niinre. 

Bhama, 

To give property in re-payment of a debt, literaUy, “ to HU up.” 

Bharaund, 

A load of wood.—GhariibuT Lughdt. 


Bhattiya, ^ 

The poorest kind of land in the Saugor territory and Bundle- 
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khand. It is of a reddish colour, and has Kankar and other stones 
mixed up with it. It is very shallow in depth, and generally 
exhausted at the end of the third year, after which it requires 
a fallow of four years to restore it. Only Kodo and Kutki, and 
the poorest sort of com can be raised on this kind of land. It 
is more generally called Bhatti and Bhatua in Bundelkhand.— 
See “ Spry’s Mod. India,” II. 276. 

Bhatkataiya, 

(Solanum Jacquini). There are two kinds of this herb accord¬ 
ing to the “Talif-i Sharif;” the white is usually called the 
Katai, and the large and red kind the Barehta. The flower is 
called Gulkhdr ue. “rose-thorn.” It may be doubted if this 
statement is quite correct. There are generally reckoned to be 
four kinds of Kateiya, of which the Bhatkataiyd, frequently 
miscalled the camel’s thorn, is one, and the common people, who 
see these weeds growing wild, do not acknowledge that there 
are two kinds of Bhatkateiyi. The only Bhatkatoiy4 which they 
know is much used in veterinary practice, particularly in 
diseases which afiect horned cattle. It is also devoutly believed 
that if the roots of the Bhatka^y^, are shown to a man bitten 
by a snake, he immediately recovers.—(See Jawasa). 

The other three kinds of Kataiya are the following. 

Bang Kataiya. This resembles a common thistle, and is not 
applied to any useful purpose. It is known also by the name of 
Saty4ndsi, and found in all parts of the country. 

Gol Kataiya. This is not so erect as the others, but spreads 
more over the surface of the ground. It has purple flowers 
and produces a round berry. It is frequently used in native 

prescriptions. 

Kataiya proper. This is the largest of the four, and is more 
frequently found in jungles than near the abode of man. It is 
a prickly shrub, growing to the height of ten or twelve feet, and 
does not at all resemble the other Kataiyas. 
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Bhatolar, 

Lands allotted to Bhate or Bards. 

Bhatula, 

The name given to bread made from the grain of Arhar, 
Chani and Mung. It is called also G&nkar. It is notorious 
for its hardness, and is therefore seldom eaten by those who can 
afford to grow or purchase the better grains. 

Bhatula is said to have been the cause of the elevation of the 
Bhadaurids, and the story, absurd as it may appear, is commonly 
believed in the neighbourhood of Bhaddwar, and is not denied 
by the Bhadaurids themselves. One of the Bhadaurid chiefs, 
Gopal Singh, went to pay his respects to the Emperor Muham* 
mad Shah. The chief had very large eyes, so much so, as to 
attract the attention of the Emperor, who asked him how he 
obtained them. The chief, who was a wit, replied that in his 
district nothing but Arhar was grown, and that from the con¬ 
stant practice of straining at swallowing Bhatuld, his eyes had 
nearly started out of his head. The Emperor was pleased at his 
readiness, and bestowed on him other Parganahs on which he 
could produce the finer grains.—See Bhadaurid. 


Bhatthi, 

»• / 



A liquor shop; a distillery. 


Bhatthidar, 

/ 




A person who manufactures and sells spirituous liquors. 


Bhawan, 

A house; a temple; a fort. 


WT 


Bhaiydbdnt, 

See Bhaibant and Bhaiydchdra. 
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• ^ 

Land cut up by a torrent; according to the GbarAibu’l-lughit 


Sale. From Biknd to be sold. 


Bilahbandi, 

The Glossary is correct under Bilabandy; but in the North 
West, the word is most usually applied to arrangements made 
for securing the revenue. 



Billi-lotan, 

«* 

Valerian. The name is derived from its reputed effect upon 
cats, who are said to be so delighted with its fragrance, as to 
roll about in their ecstasies. From billi a cat, and loto4 
to wallow; to roll. 


Bilaungf, 

m 

fMiW 

A species of grass. 


Binaixla, 




Cotton seed. It is much used as fodder for cattle, and when 
steeped in oil makes a capital lamp. 

Binauriya, 

The name of a herb which grows about a foot and a half high 
in fields which have been sown with Kharif crops. It bears 
several little flowers of a purple colour, and is given as fodder to 
homed cattle. 


Birhana, 

Lands in which culinary herbs are produced.— Eohilkhand. 
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BirinjpMl, 

A species of rice.—^ee Dhan. 

Birkah, 

A pond; a small well. 

Birra, ^ 

Gram and barley sown in the same field. Bejara and Bejar 
are tbe more usual terms. 

In Debli it is applied to Chanfi, or gram, injured by wet. 
It is also the name of a ceremony connected with the building 
of a hoxise.—“E. Oudh. 

Birw^, 

A tree. In Eastern Oudh it is the name given to the labourer 
employed upon the Bauri or Beri, q.v. 

Birwahi, 

An orchard. From Birwa a plant; a tree. 


Bisati, 




A pedlar. From the Hindi Bis4t cuLu means; capital; stock. 
The Arabic Bizd’at has also the same signification. 

“Pars opum,” says Golius, “qum impenditur in mercaturam, 
lucroque exponitur.” Bis4ti, etc., is sometimes spelt with an 
Arabic b but incorrectly; though, as BisAt bUuj means a carpet 
spread out, there may appear to be some reason in calling 
a pedlar; as in that mode Bisitis usually dispose of their goods 
at country fairs. 


Bislmpn'tdar, 





Grantees of Brahmin caste to whom land has been assigned 
in the name of Bishn or Vishnu, from religious and eharitable 
motives by Zamind&rs.—Benares.—E. Oudh. 
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Bisht, 

A provincial term in Kam&on for a kind of Tallikddr, whose 
office is in the gift of Government. 

Biskhapra, 

The name of a grass which is used in medicine (Trianthema 
pentandra). It spreads over the ground, and forms a circle of 
nearly a yard in diameter. 


Bisahni, 

A purchaser. 




From Bisahnd to buy. 


Bithak, 

Ant hills.—Eastern Oudh and Benares. Literally, a seat or 
platform, where people meet to converse.* 


Bitaura, 

A heap of dried cow dung, called Battaiya in Bohilkhand 






Bitrabandi, 

The same as Bilahbandi, q.v. —Saugor. 


Bo, ^ ^ 

Cultivation. It is usually combined with Jot, which signides 
the same. Bo is the verbal root of Bonk, to sow. 


Bo4ra, 




Seed time; sowing. Bo&i B&wag i^b, and Boni 
are also used. From Bond , to sow. 


* AUo, and perhaps more generally, especially in the second sense it is spelt, 
baithak, from to dt.—B. 
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Bob, ^ 

The sowing of grain by the drill.—Bundelkhand. 

The term Jaiy& is so applied in Dehli; and Wair in Rohil- 

khand and the Do4b.—See Bansa. 

Boda, 

A buffalo.—Saugor. 

Bodar, jJy 

A place to stand on for throwing the Dauri or basket by which 
water is raised to a higher level.—^Benares. 

Paird is the corresponding word in Dehli.—See Daui'i, Boka, 
Beri. 

Bofbdchh, 

Assessment to bo realized on cultivation.—Dehli. From \jy 
to sow and selection, division. See Printed Glossary under 
Bach. 


Bojh, ^ 

Literally, a load. In agricultural language it comprises 
about five Dhokas of com.—See Dabia and Bel. 

Bojhbatai, 

A mode of division by stocks, or bundles of mowed com.— 
Rohil khan d. It is derived from the preceding word. 

Boka, 

A basket, pail, or leather bag, for throwing water to a higher 
elevation: called also Beri and Dauri (which see). This word 

is not in Shakspeare^s Dictionary, but it would appear to be 
common in India , 


Biid, jj, ^ 

Literally, existing; being; from the Persian “was.” 
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In fiscal language Bud is mucli used in combination with other 
words, as Hastobud, Bud-nabud.—See Hastobud. 

Buk, ^ 

Land recovered by the recession of a river.—Rohilkhand. 
Biikara, ^olTITT 

Bears the same meaning, but is applied only when the land is 
rendered useless, by a deposit of sand.—Rohilkhand. 

Bulandi, 

High land. From Buland, high. 



Bnground coffee. Coffee before it is made into kahwa . 

Bunga, ^ 

A stack of Bhus, or straw. It is frequently pronounced Bonga. 

Bunt, ^ 

A green unripe gram (Cicer arietinum ).—See Chani. 

Also used for gram in general 



Burida, ssiy 

Fields cut by stealth by a cultivator, 
buridan to cut down.—Rohilkhand. 


From the Persian 


Bum', ^ 

Sowing, by dropping seed from the hand into the furrow; 
instead of sowing broadcast, or with the drill. The words 
Gurri, Gulli, Si, are also so applied. 


Bora, 

A sack for holding rice. 
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Boro, 

Marsh rice. The “ Faal/’ which is added to the word in the 
Printed Glossary, means the harvest of this rice. 

Bauchhar, 

Wind and driving rain. 

Bauli, 

S}Tionymous with a Khas settlement, according to section 12, 
Reg. IX. of 1805. The word may be presumed to be meant for 
Bhaoli. In Behar it is equivalent to Bat&i, q.v. 

Boai, ’FTwt 

Sowing. Boni, Bawera and Boara have the same meaning. 
See Boara. 

Babul, 

Babur, ^ 

The name of a tree. Called also Kikar {Acacia Arabica, Roxb.) 
—See Printed Glossary under Bavalla. The wood is much used 
in making agricultural implements, such as ploughs, sugar 
mills, etc., and in the construction of carts. The Babul pro« 
duces also a valuable gum, and its bark, being a powerful astrin¬ 
gent, is used in tanning by Cham&rs. 

Badamf, 

A species of rice. (See further under Dhan.) 

Badbacha, 

A false or fraudulent Bach or division.—Dehli 

Badi, 

The dark half of the month; from full to new moon. 
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Badhiya, Ui 

A disease affecting Jawdr, Bdjra, sugar cane, and Indian 
com, which prevents the head from shooting. 

Pasture ground.—Bundelkhand. 

Applied generally as synonymous with Banjar. 

A species of rice cultivated chiefly in the province of Benares. 
—See Dhan. 


Bahera, 




The Belleric Myrobalan {Terminalia bellerica, Roxb.) 


Bajidar, 

An agricultural servant in Rohilkhand who takes com as a 
recompense for his labour, in distinction to a Mihdar who 
receives money. The latter is derived from labour, 

and might therefore apply equally to both. 

Stalk of cereals, without the ear.—Eastern Oudh and 
Gorakhpur. 



Bakard, l^lij 

Intelligence forwarded by word of mouth. From Bak C/b 
speech. 


Bakel, JX 

Twine made from the root of the Dhak tree. The word is 
chiefly used in the Eastern Provinces, not in the North-West. 

Bakha, 

Grass kept for pasturage.—^Rohilkhand. 
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Bakhdr, TOTT 

Bakhan, 

A granary or store house.—Khdn Arzu spells 

Bakhar, 

A kind of plough or bullock hoe in use in Bundelkhand, 
Saugor and Malwa. Its \ise has been fully described under 
B4khar, but the more correct and usual pronunciation is Bakhar. 

Bakoli, Jyj 

m 

Name of a green caterpillar destructive to rice crops. 


Balahar, WTfT 

A low caste servant; a village guide or messenger. The word 
is not generally in use to the East of Allahabad. In the 
“Ghar&ibu'l Logh&t” it is spelt^jlb Balddhar. The word is 
probably derived from bulana USo to call; to summons; just os 
another village menial, the Dauriha, is derived irom daunia 
to run. 

Balbhog, 

Taking possession by force of another’s right. The word is 
derived from the Sanskrit Bal ^ force, and Bhog pos¬ 
session ; wealth; enjoyment. 

jJj 

Bullocks; homed cattle. The word is not in the Dictionaries, 
though Baldiya b jJj is given as a cow-herd, a bullock driver. 



Baldeo, 

A cow-herd. From frie preceding word. 
Sandy. The word is used chiefly in Benares. 


—See Doras. 
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Balsundar, j 

Tile name of a kind of soil in Azimgarli. The origin of all 
these words is hdlu jlb sand. 


Bamitha, 1^5^ 

A term applied to ant hills in the Lower Do4b. B4mbhi 
which is the correct word, is used in the North West, 
and Bithak in Eastern Oudh. Also a snake-hole. Probably 
derived from «njff a stinging insect, and a place. 


Badhiii) 

Light red soil.—Eastern Oudh. 

Banbhante, ^nwhn 

The wild egg plant (Solanum nielongena). 

Banchari, 

A high jungle grass, the leaves of which are much like the 
Jawar. Wild elephants are very fond of this grass, which is 
known also by the name of Baro. 

Banda, 

A grain magazine above ground.—Saugor. 


Bandhan, 



A pension. 



Bandhan, 



Bandhia, 

•« • 



Raised earthen embankments for flooding lands. B4ndh 
from b4ndhn4 Ujjb to bind, is in more general use.— See 

Bandhwis. 
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Bandhan, 

Bandhdr, 

Purchase of grain in advance of the harvest.—Saugor. 


Bandhwas, 

Land embanked all round, or in such manner as to retain the 
water. It is also generally applied to level ground; uneven 
ground being called Tagar, and when surrounded by embank¬ 
ments Tagar Bandhia.—Jabalpur. 


Bandli, 

A species of Hohilkhand rice. 
Tilokchandan.—See Dhan. 



Called also Raimunia and 


Bandn, 

A grass which is found in fields of rice and Kodo. It grows 
to the height of about two feet, and has an ear, but produces no 
grain. It is used as fodder for cattle. 


Bandlal, 

Damming a water course for the purpose of irrigation. 


Banga, ^ 

Is the name given to the white kind of Sarson (Sinapis 
dichotonia, Roxb.) It is also applied locally to well-water, 
slightly brackish.—Central Doab. 


Bangkfi, 

An aquatio beetle which eats rice plants. It is said to manu¬ 
facture something like a boat from leaves, and to paddle itself 
along from plant to plant. It is harmless when the water is let 
out from the field. It is also called Katua.—Benares. 

Bangki, ^ 

A species of rice cultivated in Benares.—See Dhan. 
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Bangkataiya, IXfy 

See Jawasa and Bhatkataiya. 


Bangaunthd, 

Cowdung found in the forests.—See Bankanda, 


Bangaliya, 

Literally, Bengali. A species of rice cultivated in the Eastern 
part of these provinces.—See Dhan. 


Baninhar, 

The word is used to signify a ploughman, or labourer, whose 
services are paid in Banni, or in kind.—Benares. 


Banjin, 

Land close by the village. 

Also the name of a weed about three feet high, which springs 
up with Kharif crops. It is much sought after by Fakirs who 
practice Alchemy. 


Bankhara, 

Lands on which cotton has grown during the past season.— 
Central I)o4b. 

The word is derived from ban, cotton, which though very 
commonly used in this sense, is not in the dictionaries. It is 
not improbable that it is so applied, because a field of cotton 
bears resemblance to a ban ^ or forest. Baraundha is more 
commonly used in the same sense as Bankhara, in Kohilkhand 
and the Upper Doib; and Mudi (perhaps from to cut, to 
shave) in Dehli. 

Kapseta is also very generally xised for a field of cut cotton; 
from the Sanskrit karpas the cotton plant, or undressed 

cotton. 
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Bankanda, 

Cowdimg found in a jungle or forest, or dried for fuel. From 
Ban ^ a forest, and Kanda \1^ cowdung. Bangautha is 
also used in this sense. Ami Kand4 is likevrise applied to this 
useful article of Hindu economy; from the Sanskrit 
a forest. In Dehli this is corrupted into Kana, and coupled 
with Gosa, i.e. a cake of cowdung. The familiar words 

iTpla and Gobar are applied to that which is collected at home. 


Bankar, 

Spontaneous produce of jungle or forest land, such as gums, 
brushwood, honey, etc.* It is generally supposed that the 
person who possesses the right of collecting Bankar, or any tax 
or cess in lieu of it, holds necessarily a Zaminddri title in the 
ground which produces it. But this is an erroneous impression. 
The Sudder Dew&ni Adaulat have ruled that the sale of 
Bankar does not convey Zaminddri right. One case is reported 
in which A. purchased, at a public sale, a portion of a Zamin- 
diri.—B. purchased another portion, besides the bankar of the 
whole estate. The Court ruled that the purchase made by B. 
conveyed to him a right over all the forest timber of the entire 
estate, though groiying on the portion purchased by A. It was 
declared however that the latter from his right in the soU was 
permitted to clear away the trees, and to cultivate it; the 
pn)ceed8 of the timber felled appertaining to B — (See 

“ Reports,*'Tol. II., p. 105.) ^ ^ 

It ^be seen also at Section 9, Reg. I. of 1804, that the 

Bntish Government consider Bankar as a thing altogether 
distinct from Zaminddri. ^ 


Bankas, 

A grass used in making ropes. 


• See J. A. S. B. for 1846, p. 643.—E. add. 
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Baakati, 

The right obtained by clearing jangle, and bringing it into 
cultivation.—Benares. 

Baniii, 

A portion of grain given to a labourer as remuneration for 
his services.—^Benares. 

Bausuj Immj ^ I 

A grass which grows in fields of rice and ddl. It is given as 
fodder for cattle. 

Bansij 

A kind of wheat with blackish ears.—Boshangdbad. 
Bantaria, 

A class of wood rangers in some of the northern Parganahs 
of Gorakhpur, holding about 20,000 acres granted by the native 
government in lieu of police services. As the services are no 
longer performed, the lands have been resumed, and settled at 
very easy rates with the occupant Bantari^s. 

Bar, ^ 

The Banian tree; the large Bengal or Indian fig tree 
(Ficus Indica). It is commonly also known as the Bargat 

Barahi, 

A small species of sugar cane.—Saugor, Lower Dodb, and 
Bundelkhand. 


Barar, jJ/ 

Tod says (Annals of Raj. Vol. I. p. 143). “Barrar is an 
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mde6nite term for taxation, and ia connected with the thing 

taxed, as Halbarrar, plough-tax.” 

An apportionment of Bhyachara Kists (or instalments of rent) 
according to the agreement of the village community. Gene¬ 
rally, any division; bearing much the same meaning as BAchh. 

The word, though common in the Do&b and ‘Western India, 
is not found in Hindi dictionaries. 


Barban, 

A North wind according to Khan Arzu.—See Ddndwdra. 

Bardi, 

Light stony soil. Also Bard&r.—Saugor. 


Barehta, ^ 

Land of the third quality; also a plot of ground on which 
sugar cane has been lately grown.—Saugor. See Bhatkataiya. 



A betel or p&n garden. 


Partition; a share.—Hoshangabad. 


Barha, 

A channel for the passage of water from a well to a field, 
or from one field to another. To the eastward it may be con¬ 
sidered the smallest size of watercourse; the size in the as¬ 
cending scale is indicated by the terms Barh4, Nalki, Nali, Narwd 
and GuL But in the West, Barhd is by no means a small 
water course. The word is probably derived from Barhna 

to increase, though the usual mode of spelling it is against that 
etymology. 
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A field in wliich cows are fed; a rope, or string; especially 
one by which a harrow is drawn, or one that is thrown over a 
cart to keep the load from falling or getting injured. 

In parts of Central and Upper Do4b, Barba is the term 
applied to the land of a township which is farthest from the 
homestead. B4ra is the nearest to the village; Manjha between 
both. 

Barhiya, 

The name of a sugar millstone, extracted from the Ohanar 
quarries. 

Barhotari, 

See Barhi. 

Barkuiyan, 

A Kachha well, i.e. one without a cylinder of masoniy.—^E. 
Oudh. 

Baro, ^ 

The name of a high jungle grass.—See Banchari. 

Baronkha, . 

A kind of sugar cane with long thin joints. 

Baraundha, ^iVr 

Cotton land.—Rohilkhand. 

Barroh, 

A name given to the uplands in the Parganah of Jdnibrast, 
i,e. the right bank of the Jumna, Zillah Etowah. 

Barsana, IjLrJ WUTT 

To winnow the grain j literally, to cause to rain. 
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Bartiish, 

Land sown with sugar cane, after a rice crop.—Rohilkhand. 


Barat, ci?^ 

A disease which afFects rice crops. 

A leathern girth, or large cable; especially one used for 
drawing water by a pur, or large well bag. 

In the Dehli territory, Barat, or Barit, is also used to signify 
the Government Jama, or a portion of it.—See Bharit. 

Basikat^ 

Inhabited. From Basna Luj to dwell. 

Basit, 

The head manager in a village; the same as Mahetya or 
Mukaddam.—Central Do4b. 


Basend, .v.j.mj 

An edible root which is found in jhils or marshes. 

In Rohilkhand the word signifies a Khakrob, or sweeper. 

Homestead; site of a village residence. From Luj to dwell. 

The word is pure Hindi, but is more used in Eastern Hindustan 
than in ‘Western. 


Basuli, ^ 

A smaU inatrument for cutting. The diminutive of Basula, 
an adze. ’ 


Bastah, 

A cloth in which papers are bound up; a bundle of papers 
From the Persian to bind. 


yoL. n. 


17 
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Baswan, 

Basaur, 

A bamboo garden. From a bamboo. 

Bat, ^ 

• * • 

A partition ; division. From bo) to be divided. 

Batai, J\=i ^rcri; 

Is derived from the word preceding, and signifies the same 
as the Metayer system of Europe; but it includes not only the 
literal Metayer, i.e. “ a moitie fruit,” but the “ tier franc,” or 
any share into which the crops may be divided. In poor lands 
a batii of one-sixth only is not unfrequently the extent of the 
Zaminddr’s demand. 

Batai navdsiya is applied to a division which gives nine 
shares to one party, and seven to another.—Benares.—See 
Haridnw. 

Batenth, 

Batania, UiSj 

Proprietor, or holder of a share.—Central Dodb.—See above, 

under Bat and Batdi. 

• • 

Bates, 

A passage; a pathway. Batia is in more general use in 
the same sense. Both are from the Sanskrit Bdt a road, a 
highway. 

Bathan, 

Pasture ground. From to sit. to settle, or more probably 
from ^ a bullock, and WH or TT*! a place. Eastern Oudb. 
—See Baisak; which is also similarly deriyed. Abathan is 
more usuaUy applied to the Httle shed erected by cowherds m 
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the jungles to sleep in at night, the cattle being aU collected 
it. Tt ia also called or 9.t’. 


Bathua, **’3^ 

A herb which springs up with Rabi’ crops, and in the 
neif^hbourhood of water. It is sometimes cooked as a pot-herb 
by the poorer classes {Chenopodium album). 


Bathiya, 

See Bitaura. 



Bhtun, 




A name given in Benares to Chani, or the small kind of 
Ghana, q.v. 


Batolan, 

Batoran, 

Gathering or collecting grain in one place at the time of 
harvest. From batomd, to gather up. 


Batar, 



Land in a state fit for the plough.—Saugor. In the Panjab 
I have heard watar used to signify the rain which falls m 
January, and by softening the soil enables the young wheat to 
sprout and grow.—B. 


Batwar, 



A custom or police officer stationed on a road. 
A tax gatherer, who collects taxes in kind. 


Bawada, 

A herb something like the Turmeric. It springs up in the 

rains, and it is sometimes sown, as it is considered a specific in 
rheumatism. 
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Baib, ^ 

Afar off—at a distance.—Bimdelkliand. 

Baijila, %f5RrT 

A species of black pulse.—E. Oudb. 

Baikhat, 

Sale.—Eastern Oudb and Benares. 

Baisak, 

A spot in a jungle to which cattle are sent out to graze.—^Dehli. 
It is elsewhere called Elharak (a cowshed) and Bathdn.— q>v. 
The word is also applied, generally, to old and worn out 
animals. 


Chanda, 



A common station of the revenue survey. 


Chak, C/U. 

A wheel. Especially applied amongst cultivators to the pulley 
over which the lao, or well-rope passes; called Bhon in Dehli, 
Chali and Charkhi in Rohilkhand, Garri and Garili in Benares 
and Bundelkhand. But these four last terms are only applied 
if the wheel is formed out of one block of wood. 

Chik means also a mill; rings of earth for forming a well; 
a vessel in which sugar is manufactured, after being transferred 
from the Ch4sni or Karahi.—See Bel. 


Chanti, ^tZt 

Cesses levied from artizans and others. From Chintnd USj 
to squeeze, to press. 

Chaunrf, 

A police station; usually the kotwal’s,—Saugor. 
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Chap, 

The refuse of the Jharberl after the P&la is beaten from it. 
Dehli and Upper Do6b.—See Jharberi. 

Chapre, 

Cakes of cow-dung. They are also known by the names of 
Gobar, Upla, Gosa, Doja, Thepri and Chot. 


Chara, ^TTT 

Truss; sheaf; grass; food. 

Chasm', 

A pan in which the juice of the sugar cane is boiled. It is 
much the same as the Kar4hi, except that it is somewhat larger. 
From the Chdsni it is transferred into the Chdk, q.v. 

of the Persian flavour, 

syrup. 


It is probably a corruption 


Chawal, 

Kice undressed, but cleared of the husk. 


Chibhar, 

Land which remains long moist.—Saugor. 


Chik, ^ 

Chikar, ^ 

Mud; slime. The name of Chik is consequently given to 
the turf or rushes on which the water pot of the Dhenkli is 
made to rest, when it is brought to the top of the well. P^r- 
chha and Chilwdi are likewise so applied. 


Chikat, 

Chikti, 

Clayey soil.—Saugor. 



V 
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Chita, ^ 

The name of a creeping herb. It is used in medicine as a cure 
for leprosy {Plumbago Zeyloniea). 


Chihra, 

A descriptive roll of a servant or fugitive. Literally, a face. 


China, 

Canary seed {Panicum Miliaceum) {Panicum pilosum, Roxb.) 

It is sown and reaped in the hot season, after nearly all the 
rabi’ crops have been cut. It requires much irrigation, and is a 
precarious crop; hence the saying: 

^ ^ ^•TT 

“ Take of master Chfnd, 

Give him fourteen waterings, 

Let the wind blow, and you’ll have nought to give or take;” 

i.€. You may irrigate your China as much as you like, but a 
blast will destroy it, and you get nothing for your pains. 


Chench, 

A herb which springs up in uncultivated places during the 
rainy season. Its fruit is frequently called Jonk, from its 
resemblance to a leech. 


Chhai, ^ 

A pad, to prevent laden bullocks from being galled. 

Chhaj, 

A basket used in winnowing grain. 

Chhakna ^1^^ 

To clean the water of a well. 
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Chhap, vWr ^ 

A stamp ; generally the Potdar, or cashier's, stamp. 

In DehU and the Upper Boih it is the name appHed to a 
small bundle or heap of thorns about a foot high. When 
larger, it is called Khewa q.v* 

Chhapa, 

The village seal used to impress grain with.—See Chank and 
Thapa. 

It also means the heap of refuse corn and chaff which is 
formed in winnowing. In a heap of cleaned com there is about 
four per cent Chh4p&. Also, a small heap of grain appropriated 
to purposes of charity. 

Chhap4 is likewise in some places the name given to the 
basket used for throwing water out of a pond, for the purpose 
of irrigation.—See Beri, Boka, and Dauri. 


Chhar, ^ 

A bank of a river; hence Chharchitti, a permit, or pass, over 
a river. 


Chheda, 

A destructive little animal similar to the weevil {Calandria 
granaria). From Chhed a hole. It is also the name of the 
disease which the com sustains when affected by the ravages of 
this animal. 


Chhi'da, 

Thin, not close—according to Shakespear’s Dictionary, “ said 
of a person or animal whose legs are much separated.” But it 
is also applied to com fields, or plantations, in opposition to 
Ghan4 or Ghinki close, thick. 


• See J.A.S. Bombay, No. HI., p. 119.—E. add. 
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Clihimi, 

A pod; a legume. 




Chhinka, 

An ox muzzle.—Dehli; called Mukha, Muslika, and Jali in 
Rohilkhand and tbe Do^b, Kbonta in Benares, and Muska in 
Bundelkhand. Also a net for hanging pots, etc.—(See Jab.) 


Chhmte, 

From chhintoa to sprinkle; a field in which peas 

and linseed have been sown by broad-casting, while the rice 
crops are standing on the ground. When the rice is cut, these 
crops are left to grow, and harvested in the beginning of Chayt. 
In Dehli, the term Chh4nta is applied to throwing more seed 
amongst a growing rice crop. 

The same word is employed in Gorakhpur to signify lands in 
which seed has been scattered after a single ploughing; more 
particularly at the extremities of villages, with a view to secure 
possession. 



Chhiyul, 




A jungle tree; called also Dhak, q.v. 



Chheona, U 

w 

To extract juice from a tar tree. Literally, “to slice,” as the 
bark is sliced off and a pot hung underneath to catch the sap as 
it exudes.—B. 


Chhikdi, 

Bears the same meaning in Rohilkhand as Farighkhatina, 
q.v. The word is perhaps derived from Chhinkwani 
to cancel. 

Chhilka, 

Bark; rind. 
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Chliitud, 

Sowing broad-cast. From Chbintna to sprinkle.— 

Benares. 

The usual words in the Do4b, Rohilkband, and Dehli, are 
Paberi, or Pabar phenk dena, or Jel kama. In Bundelkband 
it is called Chhintab, from the same root Chhintni. 


Chbitri, fill’d 

Said in Shakespear’s Dictionary to be “a small basket 
without lid or handle,” but it is more generally understood to 
be a broken basket, or Daliya; one nearly ineffective from being 
worn out. 


Chhola, 

Gram—Saugor and Bundelkband. Also the title of the man 
who cuts the standing sugar cane. He strips off the leaves, and 
lops off the head, which he receives as his perquisite, besides 
about ten canes per diem during the time he is employed. The 
name is derived from chholna to pare, to scrape. 

Chbolni, 

A scraper. 

Chhaur, ^ 

A large stack of Juwar or Bajra coUected for fodder, com- 
prmng several smaller stacka caUed Syi. In years of plenty this 
IS added to, till the village stock amounts to several hundreds 

of maunds.—Dehli. 

In some districts, as in Rohilkhand, this is known by the 

name of G^,; elsewhere by the name of Kundar and Kharai. 
—oee Garri. 


Chhadam, 

Literally, six dams; 


equal to two damris. 


The proper 
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amount is six and a quarter dams, but by abbreviation it is 
called Cbhaddm.—See Damn, Adhela, and Ganda. 


Chhahkur, 

Division of crops where the Zamindar gets only one-sixth.— 
E. Oudb. 


Cbliakra, 

A carriage. It is built on the principle of a bail!, has no 
sides like the Gari, but carries burdens on a sort of platform. 


It is much used for the conveyance of cotton, to which its con¬ 
struction is well adapted. The names of some of its component 
parts are Nasauri, Goria, Tul4wa, Akari, Korha, Phar, Shagun, 
Ank, Tiph, Ddntui, Chaukhard and Bichui, the uses of which 
it is needless to particularise.—See Gari. 


Clihatao, 



Clearing rice 

from the husk. 


Chhatri, 




A small ornamented pavilion, generally built over a place of 
interment, or a cenotaph in honor of a Hindu chief. Literally, 
“an umbrella.” 



Chihel, 

Wet oozy land. From chihld mud. 


Chikhar, 

The husk of Chan4, q.v. 

Chikharwai, 

Wages for weeding.—E. Oudh; called generally Nirai and 
Naulai elsewhere. 
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Chikiiawat, 

A clayey soil. From Chikn& greasy; oily. 

Chilla, aU 

A holy place where fakirs abide: so called from the initiatory 
abstinence of forty days (in Persian chahild) which they 
imdergo. 

Chilwai, 

See an explanation of its meaning under Chik. 

Chimbur, 

An inferior kind of grass which grows in the Bhatti territory. 
It is perhaps the same as the Chapruda of Hariana. 

Chin, 

A kind of sugar-cane.—Upper Dodb and Rohilkhand.—See 
Ikh. 

Chirchira, 

Name of a medicinal plant {Achi/ranthes aspera). Its ashes 
also are used in washing linen. It is also called Chichara, 
Chitirra, and Satjira. In Sanskrit it is known by the name of 
Ap^marg '^nTRTT^. There is a white and a red kind. The 
former, if it is carried about the person, is firmly believed to 
render one invulnerable, particularly against scorpions, and the 
application of it to the part affected is as immediate and certain 
a remedy as was the application of basil according to the clas¬ 
sical writers. 

Chirchitta, 

The name of a grass which somewhat resembles young Bajra. 
It produces an ear like that of the Kangni {Panicum 
Italicum), and its grain is about the size of a barley com. This 
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plant also is said in native herbals to have secret virtue. If 
any one will eat a chattdk of its grain he will not feel the 
pressure of hunger for twenty-one days. As the experiment is 
easily made, and it is not a common practice to eat Chirchitta, 
we may presume it is somewhat nauseous. 

Chittha, 

A rough note; servants* pay; a memorandum. 

Chiwana, i 

A place for cremation; called also Chihai and Chihanl. These 
three are derived from Kshdi, ashes. Marghat, Bhoidagdha 
and Smasan, or Samsan (in Benares) are also employed to 
signify the same. 

Choya, 

A hole dug in the dry bed of a river to get water. Also a 
name commonly applied to rivulets. 

Choha, 

A small welL Both these words are derived from Chuni 
to leak, to be filtered. 

Choka, 

Rice.—Saugor. 

Chonda, 

Sachha wells where the water is near the surface.—E. Oudh. 

% 

Chua, ^ 

Chu4, Battu, or Marsa forms one of the chief Kharif pro¬ 
ducts of the hills. The flowers are of a fine red color. It is 
supposed to be the Amarantktts oleraceus. 

Chu4 is also the siliqua, seed vessel, or pod of a pulse. 


fro 
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Chug4i, ^ 

Pasturage. From Chugni to peck; to graze. 

A tiny creeper wUch ''grows round the Piy&zi plant and 
ripens its seeds at the same time with it. The Piy&zi seeds are 
eaten by the poorer classes, and during the famine at Ambala 
in 1861 cases occurred of persons being poisoned by eating 
Piy&zi bread in which Chonchi had become mixed. I was not 
able to learn the botanical name of either plant. Piydzi grows 
spontaneously in fallow lands in April and May. B. 

Chulll, 

The supports which are placed below stacks of straw or stores 
of grain; called by English farmers staddles. In some places 
the ground is merely cleaned and elevated, and no supports are 
raised; it is then called Gh&i. 


ChuUu, ^ 

The palm of the hand contracted for the purpose of holding 
water. Sometimes incorrectly pronouned Challu.—See Ajauli 
and Chungal. 


Chun, 

Chuni, 

Flour; pulse coarsely ground. 



Chungal, 

A handful of any thing dry; as ChuUu is of any thing 
liquid. Khonch is used in the same sense. In Kohilkhand, 
Lap, or Laf, is as much as two hands joined can hold; but in 
Benares, Behli, and the Doab, it means only one handful.—See 
Ajauli, GhuUu. 
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Chuntrtj, 

Head man of a district in Dehra Dun. 




Chopna, 

To throw water from a Dauri, mchab dena is the 
equivalent term in Bundelkhand. 


Chot, ^ 

An ingenious way adopted by shepherds and husbandmen of 
folding a blanket or sheet into a covering for the head and 
shoulders, making it nearly impervious to the rain. It is some¬ 
what similar to the mode by which a Scotchman converts a 
plaid into a sleeved great coat. It also signifies the tying the 
end of a blanket in a knot, and so placing it over the head, 
which in some places is called Ghunghi; but that word is 
generally otherwise applied.—See Ghunghi. 

Chau, ^ ^ 

A ploughshare.—See Hal and Halas. 


Chaukha, 

A station where four boundaries meet.—See Chaugadda. 

Chaukara, 

Division of a crop, in which the cultivator gives only one- 
fourth ; called also by the name of Ohaukur. 

Chaula, 

A kind of pulse commonly cultivated in Hindustan (Dolichos 
sinensis). It is also called Eawds and Eam^; but it is best 
known throughout the country under its Persian name of 
lohiyd. 
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Chaulai, 

The name of a weed which shoots up during the rainy season, 
particularly in old buildings {Amaranthus poit/tjamus). It is 
also sometimes sown and eaten as a pot-herb. There are two 
kinds of Chaulai, red and green. The one is called Gandar, 
and the other Marsai. 

Chaunra, 

A subterranean apartment for grain. 

Chauntah', ’fnrr^ 

Cotton pods, in which the fibre is equal to one-fourth of the 
whole produce. Tih&li, in which the fibre is one-third. Pach- 
duli (i.e. two out of five) when it amounts to about 16 seers in 
the maund. 

Chaupal, 

Chaupar, 

A small shed in which the village community meet; generally 
built by the head man of the village, and used by him in former 
days as a kind of Kachahri or ofiace. 

Chaur, 

A large open space in the forest.—Rohilkhand. 

A large tract of low land.—Eastern Oudh. 

Achaur is one of those long low strips of semi-marshy land, 
formerly beds of small streams so common in Northern Bihdr. 
They are generally appropriated for the purpose of growing 
rice and indigo.—B. 


Chauraha, 

The junction of four villages, or roads.—See Chaugadda. 
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Chaursf, 

A granary above ground.—Robilkhand. 

Chaus, 

Land four times tilled.—Robilkband. 

Chausingha, ■ tHHlvi T 

A raised mound indicating where the boundaries of four 
villages meet.—See Chaugadda. 

Chauthiya, WA 

A measure in general use for grain and about equal to a seer 
of wheat. Chaukari is a quarter, and Adheli is a half Chau- 
thiyi. Five Chauthiy&s are equal to a Kuro, or Paserf, and 
twenty Euros to one Khanri. These words are equally used 
in superficial measures. Thus an area which would require 
five Paseri of seed to sow it, is about equal to a Bigha (which 
in Hoshangabad is a little more than a statute acre, being 
4,900 square yards), and was rated at about a Rupee of Re¬ 
venue. A Ehanri would be about equal to four Rupees, and 
a M&m to twice that amount.—Saugor.—See Bisi and Jarib. 

Chautra \pi^ 

A Court; corrupted perhaps from Chabutra. 

Chah, ^ 

A platform; a pier-head. 

Chahli, 

The wheel on which the rope revolves at the top of a well. 
—See Chdk. 

Chahoma, 

To transplant.— Rohilkhand. Elsewhere it signifies to stick 
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UP to &c. The word Rompna is also frequently used to signify 
tLsplanting. In Dehli and the Upper Do4b Chahorni 
though rarely used, is preserved in the word Chahora, which 
signifies rice dibbled in a field, after being sown in a nursery. 

Chahal, 

A strong soil, ranking between Eausli and Dikara, or 
D&nkra.—DeHi. 

Chakka ^ 

The weight (generally of clay) used to press down the small 
arm of the Dhenkla, The usual meaning is a wheel or circle, 
and the word may be therefore applied thus, as the Chakk4 is 
almost always of a circular form. 

Chakkat, 

The loss of a whole plot of ground by diluvion; the contrary 
of Hitkat. 

Chakwand, Ij 

A common weed, of which there are generally reckoned to 
be four kinds, though they bear but little resemblance to one 
another.—Chakwand, Chakaundi or Kasaundi, Gul4li, Batoka. 
The Chakwand, which grows from about eight inches to two 
feet high, and bears a long legume, is very common in Mango 
groves, and in fields grown with Kharif crops. It is used by 
the poor people as a potherb. 

Chalti, 

Cultivated lands.—Dehli. 

Chambal, 

A log of wood with grooves, fixed on banks of canals. It is 
used in drawing water for the purposes of irrigation. 


you n. 


16 
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Ghana, 

Gram. Cicer arietinum. The origin of this word has been 
much disputed, but is, I believe, a corruption of the Portuguese 
grama, meaning grain in general. 

There are generally reckoned to be three kinds of this widely- 
used legume:—1. Pili (also called Rakswi, Chaptii, and Kas&ri 
in the Eastern part of these provinces); 2. Pachmil, which is a 
mixture of Pild and Kass^; 3. Kassa, the superior kind. 

There is also a small kind of Chani, called Chani and Baturi, 
and Chand itself is frequently to the Eastward called Rehla and 
Lona. But in general Lona is the name of the oxalic and 
acetic acid which forms on the leaf of the Chand. It is used in 
this country in alchemical processes, and in the preparation of 
nitric and muriatic acid. Cloths are spread over the plants of 
the Ghana, and being well moistened by the deposition of dew, 
they readily absorb the acidulous salt, which the plants secrete 
abundantly on the surface of their leaves and shoots (Boyle, 
“Antiquity of Hindu Med.” p. 42). The presence of this acid 
is found to injure the feet occasionally when people walk in 
Chani fields, and a local tradition has hence arisen that Siti, 
when she was going to bathe in the Manwa river, is said to 
have cursed the plant, and directed that it should not be grown 
between that stream and the Gogra, and consequently no Chani 
is now cultivated between those two rivers. 

In the "Western part of this Presidency there is a Kabuli 
Chani sometimes grown. It differs from the Desi, or country 
Chani in having a white flower and smaller leaf. It is also 
grown in the extreme East, and in Bengal, to the North of the 
Ganges. It is there considered a fit offering for the gods, pro¬ 
bably on account of its rarity. 

This useful grain is highly valued in India, and its praises 
have been sung by the poets. The following doggrel lines, 
which are attributed to the celebrated minister Birbal, are 
greatly esteemed by the natives :— 
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^ ’pTTTOT ^ ^ITTfT tftcT 

^ ^Tf ^ ^ fir^ t ^?n 

WMch may be thus literally translated, 

"Among all gods, Mahadev is greatest; among all cereals, channi is 
king: 

■Whose stalk is longiah, its flowers rose-coloured, the more it is 
picked the thicker it grows. 

Quoth Birbal, listen, Shdh Akhar, with salt and pepper it is wonder¬ 
fully good.” 

The favorite way, however, of cooking grain is to parch it. 
It is then called Chabend, and is generally carried in the corner 
of the scarf to eat on a journey. By far the most common use 
of grain is as food for horses, for which purpose it is un¬ 
rivalled.—B. 


V V 



Chanchar, 

Land left untilled for one, two, or three years, 


Chandd, 1 

Subscription; assessment. 


ChandeU, 

A very fine species of cotton fabric, which is of so costly a 
description as to be used only in native courts. It is made 
^m Berar, or TJmr&vati, cotton, and eveiy care is taken in 
Its manipulation. The weavers work in a dark subterranean 
rMm, of which the walls are kept purposely damp to prevent 
the dust from flying about. The chief care is bestowed on the 
preparation of the thread, which, when of very fine quality, sella 
for Its weight in silver. It is strange that women are allowed 
to take no part in any of the processes. From a correspondence 
published in Vol. X of the “Joum. As. Soc. of Bengal,” it 
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would appear that the Chandelis are made solely from Karma 
cotton; but this is a mistake, for TJmrivati cotton is alone used, 
and the Karma, or Narma-ban, instead of being confined to 
Malwa, is cultivated in small quantities all over Hindustan, and 
its produce is in great request for the manufacture of the best 
kind of Brahmanical thread. It is a bushy plant, grows to the 
height of about seven feet, and lasts about six years. 

Chandelis derive their name from the town of Chanderi, on 
the left bank of the Betwa, in Sindhia’s territory.—(See Chandel.) 


Chandeya, 

Beep places.—^Eastern Oudh. 

Chani, 

A small species of Chan& ; called Baturi in Benares. 

Chaneth, ^^3 

Drugs for cattle. 

Changel, 

A herb which springs out of old Kheras, or ruined buildings. 
It has a round leaf, and its seed, which is used as a medicine, is 
known generaUy by the name of Kliabaj!. Also a round basket 

of straw. 


Chanwan, ujVf" 

Name of a small species of millet.—Eastern Oudh. 


Chapn', 

A puddle. Also the name of a smaU pulse somewhat re¬ 
sembling Chan&. 


Chan', 

Unripe Jaw&r, cut as 


fodder for cattle. 


TV V 


It is always sown 
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much thicker than the Jaw&r which is intended for the thresh¬ 
ing floor. 

Chari is also the name given in the Lower Doab to small 
portions of land held rent-free by cultivators: derived either 
finm its chiefly producing fodder, or by a corruption from 
Sir.—See Chhir. 


Charkhi, 

The pulley by which water is raised from a well by two 
water-pots tied to the ends of a rope and raised alternately. 
Literally, a spinning wheel. It is generally made of pieces of 


bamboo lashed together in the form of a cylinder.—See Ch&k. 


Chami, 

A feeding trough. 






Gh&raSj 

The exudation of hemp flowers. It is collected in Nepal, 
and elsewhere also it is said, by persons running through a field 
of Ganja with leathern aprons to which the exudation adheres. 


In these provinces the Charas of Bokhara is most admired, and 
fetches double the price of the country product. Bahadurgarh 
in the Lehli Teraitory appears the grand dep6t for the Charas 
of the Western and Northern States. 


Also, the large leathern bucket, or bag, used for filling water 
from wells; derived from leather. In some parts of the 
country it is called Piir and Moth. All parts of the apparatus 
of a well are diflerently called at diflerent places. Thus, the 
upright posts over the well’s mouth are in one place, Filp&ya 
(elephant leg), in another Thuni. The beam which they sup¬ 
port is in one place called Bharsahi, in another Patao and 
Bharet. The rope is in one place called Bart, in another Lao. 
The reservoir into which the water is poured is in some places 
called Pareha, in others Chabacha, and so on.—See Arhat, 
Bahoro, Ch4k, Chakti, Charkhi, and Garari. 
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Charwalii, 




Wages of a charwdlia, grazier or herdsman 
Cliam4 0 to feed, to graze. 


From 


Chata', 

The name of a herb which springs up with the rabi* grains. 
It is used as fodder for cattle, and the poorer class of caltivators 
eat the seeds of it mixed up with barley. 


Chail, ^ 

Land twice tilled.—Bohilkhand. 


Chain, %?T 

Cultivated land. 

Chaiti, , 

The harvest of the month Chayt (March-April). In Bxmdel- 
khand it is applied generally to the Rabi^ or spring harvest. 

Dab, ^ 

The name of a grass, better known by the name of Kus or 
Kusha. (Poa cynomrtdes. Ksen:) It is generally applied 
only to the first shoots- of the Kus grass, and is called Dabsa 
in Rohilkband. The extreme acuteness of its points is pro¬ 
verbial amongst Hindus. The intellects of a clever man are 
said to be as sharp as the point of a Dab, or Kus, leaf (Sir W. 
Jones* "Works, Vol. V. p. 79). Dib is not in much request as 
fodder for cattle, but, when soaked, it makes very good twine, 
and is occasionally used in thatching houses. These are, how¬ 
ever, profane uses: for the grass is especially holy, and is in 
great demand in almost all the votive offerings and religious 
ceremonies of the Hindus. It is considered very desirable that 
a man should die upon a bed of Ddb; and it is consequently 
the duty of attendant relations to spread the grass on the floor. 
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and after covering it with a cloth, to lay the dying man upon 
it, in order that he may emit his last breath in that hallowed 
position. 

Ddbi, 

See Dabiya. 

Dabak, 

Fresh well water.—Dabki is used in the same sense. 


Dabar, ylj 

Low ground where water settles; a small tank; a vessel for 
washing in. 

Dakara, \J\i 

Is the name of the best, or second best, quality of soil in the 

Upper Do&b or Dehli. It is sometimes pronounced Dh&kar 
and Uankra. 

The soil called RausH in many places ranks above Ddkard. 

Dal, Jb ^ 

“A pulse, Phaseoius radiatus, Linn., Phaseolus aureus, Roxb., 
green gram, or rayed kidney bean.”—Kdnun-i Islam. 

In the North 'Western Provinces it is appHed only to the 
spUt p^ of Miing, Arhar, Urd, and a few other pulses (from 
^Ind Uj to grind coarsely); and there appears reason to appre¬ 
hend error m the passage quoted from the » Kfiniin-i Islam.” 

The Printed Glossary aUo says of Dol that it is a sort of pea — 
See Dalia. 


A boagh. In Dehli and the Upper Do4b it is applied to the 
basket need for the purpose of raising water by artificial means 
from a canal From */„d Ulo to throw, to fling. It ia made 

sometimes of leather, but generaUy of Miinj or of Jhao. D41 

» 
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irrigation is used wliere the course of the canal is much below 
the general level of the country, and is, in consequence of the 
labour attending it, more expensive than irrigation by Tor, 
which consists in merely breaking down the field ridge, and 
allowing the water to pass through it. 


Dal, Jj ^ 

Wild rice. 

Damcha, 

The platform on which a person is posted to protect crops.— 
Dehli. Jaunda and Tand are also used in this sense in Dehli; 
and the latter in Rohilkhand also; in the Do4b, Mattula (from 
matti, earth), and Menra and Mainra* (from its position on the 
border of the field); and in Saugor, Marwa, for the same reason. 
Mach&n and M4cha are in common use elsewhere, and even 
within the limits of the local words above-mentioned. 


Damar, 

Resin—more especially, in commerce, the resin of the S41 
tree {Shorea robusta ): also caUed Dhumni and Dhun4. 

Dand, 

High ground, opposed to Dabar; sterile Bhur land ; elevated 
land of Domat soil; also a fine; a land-mark; a stick. The 
word is spelt with either an initial ^ or 


Dang, 

A hiU or precipice; tte summit of a mountain, as Ul-d4ng. 
In Dehli. and generally in Upper India, the word is used to 
signify the high hank of a river. It is provincially corrupted 

into Dhdng and Dhayang.—E. 

D4ngr4 is common in Nepalese for a hill. 

• Menr, Mend, 3^ signifies a limit. 
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Dangar, ^'5 

Superannuated homed cattle. It is applied also as a term 
of abuse to a fool. But Ddngar, in Debli, is not confined to 
old cattle; for it is there applied generally to homed cattle, 
exclusive of hufifaloes. 

Danti, 

A sickle. From danty a tooth. 

Danth, 

Refuse of harvest floors, especially applied to Kharif pro¬ 
ducts ; and so is synonymous with Jhora, q.v. It is also called 

Datu4 and Danthl4.—See Danthl4. 

• » • 

Danwan, 

Burning stubble, or a conflagration in a forest. This word 
is provincially corrupted into damar and doy and is derived from 
the Sanskrit a conflagration in a forest.—“ Yates* 

Nalodaya,’* p. 353. 

Danwari, 

See Bauri. 

A hatchet with a hooked point; a sickle. Among the Sing- 
phos and other savages of the north-eastern frontier it is the 
name of a heavy knife about two feet in length like the 
Nepalese kukari.—B. 


Daru, 


Spirituous liquor. 

Das, 



This name, which literally means slave, is borne chiefly by 
men of the Bani& caste, by Bair4gi Fakirs, and by Kayaths and 
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Brahmins, It is usually coupled with the name of some deity, 
as Shib D48, NArdyan Das, etc., etc., to imply subjection to 
some fecial tutelary God, It is a mistake to suppose that it is 
the name of a particular family, as was asserted by a celebrated 
statesman, who when inveighing against the treatment of some 
Dis of Lucknow, stated him to be a member of “the Doss 
family, one of the most distinguished in India.” 

In the time of Akbar we find it was not uncommon for 
Rajputs also to bear the name of DAs. Thus we read of Raja 
Bhagwan Dds, the Kachhwdha, who was the father-in-law of 
Jah^gir, and grandfather of Sultan Khusrii, and who is stig¬ 
matized as the first who sullied Rajput blood by a connexion 
with the Imperial family of Dehli. The name is now seldom 
given to Rajputs, except to illegitimate children.—E. 

By Europeans in India this word is often written and pro¬ 
nounced “Doss,” and in that shape it appeared in the earlier 
editions of this work. The last (or perhaps I should say the 
last but one) generation of Anglo-Indians always pronounced 
the long d or 1) like aw or o, this error was originated by 
that able but eccentric scholar. Dr. Gilchrist, who taught that 
the sound of d was the same as that of the English a in hall, 
wall, water, etc. Hence his pupils persisted in speaking and 
writing breakfast, as hauzree, water, as paimee, 

nahdb (the Hindi corruption of nawwdh) as nabob and the 
like. The fact however is that the long d in all Indian lan¬ 
guages is sounded like the English a in far, father, past, etc. 
In Persian the long d is sounded as in water, war, etc., 
and the Persians are said to dislike to hear Indians talk 


their language because of their pronunciation of the d, which 
they consider effeminate. Thus, a Persian would say i*-* 1 *^ 


JkAb nawmi shumaw chih bawshad, while an Indian would say 
nd^mi shumdA chih bdA-shad. The name Dds is in Behar in¬ 


dicative of the possessor’s holding the office of village patw^ri. 
It is one of the recognized appellations of the Kdyaths, who are 
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caUed s<.and.so L41, Parshdd. or Dda; also, though less 
frequently, Singh.—B. 


Dasa, 

A reaping hook. 


Uj ^ 

Also d&hs4 ^(91* 


Dhadi, W . , , 

Water falling from nbove ; a waterfall.—Eohilkhand. The 
word is perhaps a corruption of Dhiri, a flowing stream. 

In Saugor, Bhadbhada is used in this sense; but its general 
application is somewhat diflerent.—See Bhadbhad&na. 


Diyard, 

Di&ra, or B&wara, or Diard, signifies an island formed in the 
bed of a river.—Eastern Oudh and Benares.—E. 

It is a Hindi diminutive of Sanskrit ^ an island, and means 
a large sandbank formed by a river, which, after being in ex¬ 
istence for a couple of seasons, frequently becomes sufficiently 
consolidated to be cultivable, but is always liable to be carried 
away again by a change in the course of the river. Some of 
these di&r4s or diaras, as they are also called, are very large 
and old. The Bimpiir diar& in the Ghmgpes near Maldah for 
instance is forty miles long and two or three broad, and is as 
firm as the high land on the banks of the river.—B. 


Dfll) 

Used in the Benares Province and the Lower Do4b to signify 
the site of a deserted village. The Persian Beh being used for 
an inhabited one. 


Dflia, ^ 

A small mound; same as the above. 


Dihflla, 

See Bhan. 
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Dahmmf, ^, j 

Five per cent.—Dehli. The literal meaning is half of ten, 

Dehri, 

A marshy soil—See Dahr. 

Dihindah, 

A Persian word signifying one that is willing to pay or give; 
a good payer. 




Dahyek, cJLuo 

An allowance of 10 per cent., which used to be given to the 
Amil as his profit, and for the charges of Mofassil management. 
See Sec. 6, Reg. II. a.d. 1795. In the Printed Glossary it is 
called Dahyek. 


Del, Jjj 

Land ploughed and ready for Rabi* crops.—Bundelkhand. 
Land prepared for cotton after having been cropped with Gram. 
—Saugor. 

Deula, Djij %wr 

Mounds; high ground.—Eastern Oudh. 


Dhaman, 

A grass, of a good quality, which is found in the Bhatti 
territory. 

Dhan, 

The rice plant. Very many kinds are grown in these pro¬ 
vinces. The best known in the North-West and Rohilkhand 
are Basmatti, Kansraj, Raimunia (called also Bandlf and Tilok- 
chandan), Kamaura, Motichur, Pila, Sunkhar, Jabdi, Siing- 
kharcha, SohAgmatti. These are aU of superior quaUty. The 
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inferior are Anjana, Chakua. Badtoi. Dalganjna, Anandi, 

Kaldhanna, Seodhi, Sithi, and Seodha. 

In Saugor the most common kinds are Haiti, Siamjiru, 
Nunga, Llyachi, Dilbagsa, Antarbed, Tilsein, Batrii, Seinkhir, 

Deodhan, Khuriban, and Jhanasar. 

In the central part of these provinces we find the names 
chiefly of Deokala. Dudhi, S&thi, B4ki, Raimunia, Batasl, 
Naurangi, Diinkharcha, Lumbha, Motichur, Kala, Hansraj, 
and Basmatti. 

Those cultivated to the Eastward and in Benares are, for the 
most part, Bagari, Dehula, Dudha, Mutmuri> Selha, Nanhya, 
Ranikajar, Ringan, Naindosh, Basmatti, Jiria, Kalijir, Nain- 
sukb, Khattar, Birinjphul, Bangalia, Bangki, Sumbha, Selhf, 
Motisirri, R4t, Raibhog, Motijhul, Naurangi, Rharrar, Samun- 
dar-pben, Hansraj. Of these the best kinds are Naindosh, Baa- 
matti, Hansraj, Nainsukh, and Birinjphul. Basmatti and 
Hansraj appear to be the only kinds which are known generally 
by the same name. The varieties are still greater in Bohar 
and Bengal. 

It appears from Abu’l Fazl that the most noted varieties of 
his time were the Sukhdds of Bharaich, the Dojirah of Gwalior, 
and Khanjan of Rdjauri.—E. 

In Bengal and Behar, where rice is the staple crop, the 
people say there are two hundred distinct kinds, but, as usual 
with these exaggerated sub-divisions, they are seldom able to 
name them all. Many of the names are as purely fanciful as 
those given by English gardeners to their apples and pears. 
The better sorts are classed under one head as Arw&, and are 
the only sorts eaten by Europeans and the upper class of natives. 
The inferior second sorts are Josh&ndar avval, Joshdndar doyam 
and L41.—B. 

Dhana, Ai U j Vnrj 

The Gond portion of a village, which is always separate from 
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the rest. Also applied generally to Marza, Nagla, and Pdrwa 
in the North-West.—Saugor. 


Dhap, ljUj 

One-fourth of a koss.—See Dhapii. Als 
or passage; a large expanse of low ground. 


phar, jUo 

A heap of com.—^Benares, 
in the North-West. 


It i^ called more correctly Dher 


Dhar, Jjbj' 

A hollow tree inserted in the mouth of weUs in the Tar&i, to 
keep them from falling in.—Rohilkhand. 

Dhdr or Dhira is also used in the sense given under Dhala 
and Dharhachh: it is frequently pronounced Bharua.—^These 
words may either be derived from Dhala, as above-mentioned, 
or from dharnd to place down, to impose. The word is 

entered in the Printed Glossary under Dara. 

Dhardhama, Ij 

See Dhariyana. 

Dhf, 1^*^ ^ 

A high bank of a river.—Saugor. 

Dhihaj 

Bising ground; mounds. Diha is similarly used. 

Dhinkhar, 

Is the name applied to the bundle of thorns tied together and 
drawn by buUocks over com for the purpose of beating out the 
grain. It is also used as a harrow for eradicating grass and 
weeds from ploughed land.—DehH and Dpper Do4b, 
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Dhela, 



A clod of earth. 

Dhen, 



A milch cow. 

Dhenka, 



Dhenki', 




An instrument for pounding rice, tobacco, etc. It is worked 
like the Dhenkli, and is similarly derived; corrupted by Euro¬ 
peans into “ donkey.” 

Dhenkli, 

A machine for raising water, consisting of a horizontal lever 
with a weight at one end and a bucket at the other. The name 
is provincially corrupted into Dhukli, Dhikli, and in Gorakhpur 
into Dheokal. The word appears to be derived from dhalk&n4 
to roll, to overturn. The posts which act as the fulcra 
are called Thunia; the rope, Bart; and the bucket Karwala. 

Dhenri, 

Has the same meaning as Dhondh.—See Dhondh. 

Dheri, 

A heap. 

In the Upper Do&b it is used to signify a sharer, principally 
in .landed property. 


Dhingd, 



See Jeli. 

Dhoka, 



See Daria. 

Phoka, 




Small stones of an inferior quality, extracted from the Chandr 
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quarries. In Regulation XXIL 1795, the names of several 
other stones are mentioned, such as Chauk4, Hiirs4, Soli, Janti, 
for grinding; and for buUding. Dip&, Chapet&, Abhot, Bujauti! 
Patera, Pattea, Khunth, Khamha. 

Dhonda, 

Dhon^', 

A grass which grows in rice fields, and sometimes chokes the 
plant. It produces an ear, and the seed is frequently used by 
cultivators for making bread. In some places, as in the Bareilly 
district, it is called Bat; and in Eastern Oudh, Dhauni. It 
appears to derive its name from Dh4n, rice; if we may be 
allowed to judge from the following familiar couplet, in which 
both words occur— 

“ We sowed rice, it has come up dhond4; 

What will the family {lit. the male and female slaves) eat ?” 

phondh, iJIjybj 

A capsiJe, or seed vessel; especially of the poppy, cotton, or 
gram.—See also Dhundi. 

Dhui, ^ 

Soaked pulse, 
phtindi, 

The pod of gram {Cicer arietinum). —Benares. The correct 
word is Dhendi, or Dhenri, q.v. It is also in Benares and many 
other places called Thonthi. It is known by the local name 
of Ghittri in Rohilkhand, T4t in Dehli, Dhauri in Bundel- 
khand, and phundh, and Ghent! in some places. When it is 
somewhat unripe, it is called Patpar, Chatk4, Ghegari, and 
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Satpar, in different parts of these Provinces. - See Dhondh and 
Ghegara. 

Dhus, ^ 

A sloping elevation of ground ; and hence applied to the glacis 
of a fort; sterile sandy eminences. It is also the name of a soil 
in some parts of the Lower Do4b and Benares.—See Dhuh. 

phor4, 

phor4, or phola, is the name of an insect very destructive to 
stored gram. 

It is also applied to the mound of earth raised by the side of 
a ditch. 

Dhaul, Jyftj 

Dhaur, jyftj 

A kind of sugar cane.—Rohilkhand, Upper Do4b, and Behli. 

Dhadda, lilaj 77 r 

Dhaddf, 

A term applied to low ground.—Rohilkhand. 

phaiK^oi, 

The scum of the sugar cane juice, of which half goes to the 
Jhokia, and half to the Jhlmar.—Dehli. It is called also Malli. 
The corresponding word in Rohilkhand, Benares, and Bundel- 
khand is Mailia; in the Do4b, Patoi, and Lado. 

Dhania, 

Coriander seed (Coriandrum satimm, Linn.). 

Dhankar, 

A stiff soil producing rice (Dhan), which can only be ploughed 
and sown in the event of sufficient rain falling. 

VOL. IL 


19 
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Also a field which has been cropped with rice during the 
previous season. 

Dhanthiya, 

This also signifies a field on which rice has been cut._ 

Kohilkhand. 

Dhapia, L-jbj ^finrr 

A short koss. From Sanskrit or running; finm 

which also is derived Dh4p, a fourth of a koss, or that distance 
which a man is supposed to be able to nm without stopping to 
take breath. 

Dharawat, 

Land ascertained and apportioned by estimate; not measured. 
—Benares.—See Regulation LI. 1795. 

Dhariyana, 

To separate the good from bad grain; to winnow. The word 
is used throughout the Korth-Westem Provinces, but the pro¬ 
cess is usually called Dhirdharna in Dehli, Suretna in Rohil- 
khand, and TJs4na in Bundelkhand; but this latter, as well as 
Barsana, is also general in the North-Western Provinces. 

Dharinga, 

A kind of rice.—Rohilkhand. 

Dharohar, 

Deposit. From Dham^, to place. 

Dharti, 

• •• 

Land; the earth. 

Dharakha, 

Dharalla, 

A scarecrow.—See Bijhgah, Dhokha, and Dhuha. 
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Dhasan, 


Dhasan, 


Dhasao, 


Dhasam, 



A swamp; a quagmire. 


DhasnA to sink into, to enter. 


Dig, 

Dig, or Dik, is one of the regions of the earth, of which there 
are reckoned to be ten. They are frequently called by the 
names of their supposed regents; as Isan for North-East, Nairit 
for South-West, Agni for South-East, Bayu for North-West, 
etc. These regions are more usually considered to bo eight, 
but there arc in reality ten, by adding Ananta and Brahma, the 
regents of the nadir and zenith. “ Decern mundi partes pro 
omnes mundi partes, quarum octo quoe sunt hj’perbolice decern 
dicuntur.”—Lassen, “ Anthologia Sanskritica,” p. 234. See also 
Johnson’s Selections from the “ Mahabharat,” p. 91 ; Lassen’s 
“Gita Govinda,” p. 84, and Bopp’s “Nalus,” p. 198. 


A large oblong tank. Corrupted by the English into Diggy. 

Dil, Jj 

A small eminence; the site of an old village.—Benares. 
Called in other parts of the North-West, Dhiha, Putha, Tila, 
Theh, and Thera. 

Docha, 

Docha or Doheha is the second reservoir to which water is 
raised by the Ben and Dauri for the purposes of irrigation. 
The third is called Tehcha, and the fourth Chauncha. These 
words are used chiefly to the Westward. To the East other 
terms prevail.—See Dauri. 
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Lands producing two crops a year. It is also known as 
Dohar, Dosaf, Dosahi, and Jutheli. 


Dabehri, 




Is the name given to a Hght kind of plough in the Western 
parts of Oudh and Rohilkhand. In Eastern Oudh it assumes 


a masculine form, Dabehra, and is there applied to. a large 
ploughshare. 


Dabra, 



A marsh; a puddle; a small pond. 

A small field, applied synonymously with Tapra.—E. Or 
rather a plot of land, whether consisting of one or more 
fields.—B.—Upper Do4b. 



Dabri, 

Division of profit amongst the village community according 
to their respective shares.—Upper Do4b. 


Dach, 



Homestead.—Eastern Oudh. 


Dadri, 




Unripe com, chiefly barley, which is cut from time to time, 
and brought home to be eaten, instead of being taken to the 
threshing ground. The word is in general use, but Alo, Arwan, 
Awdsi, Kawal, and Kawari, are also terms in local use. 


Daftarij 

A man employed in the vernacular offices of the Civil officials 
in India in preparing and taking care of articles of stationery, 
and in ruling or binding sheets of paper for official purposes. 
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Dagar, 

A path. Also dahar. The word is derived from Dag, 
a pace, a step; now rarely used, but we find it in the familiar 
couplet describing the fertiUty of Malwa, which is given in the 
article Gambhir. 


Dahendi, 


B 



A vessel for holding dahi, or curds, i.e. the solid part of the 


mil If separated from the li(^uid. Dohni is the name of the vessel 
which holds dudh, or fresh milk. 


Dabiya, Uao 

A field; land near a village.—Benares and Saugor. The 
name perhaps is more generally spelt with a cerebral or lingual 
d or T 



Dahmarda, 

A cart smaller than a G&ri and Chhakri, and larger than a 
Rehlu.—Rohilkhand. The name is derived from its capacity 
to carry ten men. It is also called a Dobard4 or Dobaldi, the 
origin of which is different, being derived frt>m a word signifying 
two bullocks. 


Dahr, 

Dahri, 5 ^ 

Stiff clay soil (in low ground). It is usually applied to a 
marsh or any inundated land in Dehli. 


Dahal, JftO 

Sometimes used as the e(|uivalent of Daldal, for a quicksand 
or quagmire. From Dahalni UUj to tremble, to shake. In an 
extract from a History written in Jahingir’s time, and ascribed 
to Ferishta,—(the author seems wrongly quoted)—it is stated 
that the name of the Imperial city of Dehli (correctly Dilli, 
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Dihli, or Dhilli) is derived from this word—the ground on 
which it was built being so loose and infirm (dahal) that tent- 
pins could not be fixed in it. 


3 cT* 3 3 3 

Axis jl CL3^^\j iijUiij 






j/ kJ^' 




“ And Dihli is one of the cities which are both ancient and 
modem, and in one of the months of the year 307 (Hijri = a.d. 
919) Udit the Rajput of the Tuar clan built the fort of Indarpat 
in Hindustan, and as the earth there was very soft so that they 
could with difficulty fix a tent-peg in it he called the city Dihli.” 

The same origin is ascribed to the word in the Nuzhatu’l 
Kuliib. 

Histories usually ascribe a different orign to the name, saying 
that the city was founded by Raja Delu. Common tradition 
difiers from these accounts. It is universally believed that the 
name is derived or loose) from the sacrilegious 

attempt of the Tomar (Tuar) to see whether the iron pillar 
had really, as was supposed, penetrated the head of Sahesnag. 

<Tt ^ ^ ^ ^ 


“ The pillar became loose (dhillf), the Tumar was foolish: 

First in Dehli was the Tumar, then the Chauh^, 

And afterwards Mughal and Pathan.” j 

Colonel Tod says the name of Dehli was not given to the 
Imperial city before the eighth century.—Trans. R. A. S. Vol. 
III. p. 150. See also Quart. Or. Mag. No. XVI. p. 133.*—E. 


. See also J. A. 8. B. 1866, vol. XXXV. Part I. p. 199. for a long and c^eMlj 
elaborated topographical description of the city of DehU by C. J. CampbeU. B. 
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General Cunningham fixes conjecturally the original founda¬ 
tion of DUli in 57 b.c,, but says that after a few years it was 
deserted for 792 years by the kings, though probably not by the 
people. In 736 it was rebuilt by Anang Pal or Bildu Deo (see 
Tomar in Part I.). As to the origin of the name the safest course 
ia to acquiesce in the opinion that it has been lost in the lapse 
of ages. In 57 b.c. the Hindi word dhilli certainly was not in 
existence as far as we know, and the corrupted modem spelling 
Dihli or Dehli seems to point to a difierent source. The 
General’s article is too long to quote here; it may be found 
in J. A. S. B. Vol. XXXIII. for 1864, Appendix.—B. 

Dabaf, 

Applied in Benares, Oudh, Lower Do&b, and Bundclkhand to 
a road j elsewhere, Dagar or Dagra is used.—See Dagar. 

Daldal, JjJj 

A quagmire. 

Daliya, Uj 

Any sort of split pulse, ground finer than dal—in which the 
seed is imderstood to be split only into two pieces. 

Dalganjana, 

A kind of rice.—See Dh&n. 

Dalharfi, < 1 

A grain seller. From dal, split pulse. 

Damka, 

A hillock.—Eastern Oudh. 

Damn', 

In the Dehli territory, the term is appHed to the sub-divisions 
of a village. Thus in Gop&lpur of Rohtak, there are 150 
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Damris, each Damri being equivalent to twent 7 -five kachcha 
bighas. But Damri is commonly known as a nominal coin, 
equal to 3| or 3^ D&ms; or between two and three Gandas—so 
that a Damri varies from 8 to 12 Cowris, according to the good 
will and pleasure of unscrupulous Banyas. 

It may be useful to subjoin from the ** Diwdn Pasand** a table 
showing the value of Damris and D4ms: 


1 Damri . 



2 


. 61 


.. 1 ChliadAm. 

3 

>> .. 

. 

ft * • •* 

ft 


4 


. 12i 

ft •♦ • • 

.. 1 Adhela. 

5 

. 

. 16 

ft 


6 


. 184 

A A A A & A 

.. ^ Paisa. 

7 


. 22 

tf • ♦ • • 

ft 


8 

>1 « • *4 » •• • •• 

. 25 

II 4.4, 

.. 1 „ 

9 


. 28 

II 


10 


. 3U 

ft A A » A A 

• ■ u » 

11 

ff . 

. 34i 

fj ♦ • ♦ 1 

II 

^ II 

12 

ff .. 

. 37i 

II 44.4 

4 4 II 

13 

ft 4 4 .4 • 

. 40 

II 


14 


. 44 

■ ^ • • ft » 

.. l| II 

15 

ft ••••♦4*44*« 

ft .. 

. 47 

fw 

ft 


16 

ft .. 

. 50 

II 4 4 4 4 

.. 1 Taka. 


The table is given with some slight variations in the “ Zub- 

datu’l Elaw&nin,’* but in neither are the smaller Iractional 
• * 

amounts given with correctness.—See Chhad&m, Ganda. 

Damai, 

Amount of assessment. The word is derived from the D4m 
of account, which was formerly used in revenue accounts. 
Central Do4b. 

8 8 

Danda, 

A collector of market dues, in which sense Dani^ also is 
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used: tlie beam of a pair of scales; the step of a ladder; a 
6ta£ 

pandi, 

A handle; a weighman ; the beam of a pair of scales. 

Dandwara, 

• • ^ 

A south wind. Kh4n Arzii says it is sometimes, but im¬ 
properly, considered to come from the opposite quarter—and 
that the real name of the North wind is Barban. 

Daranti, 

A sickle.—See Danti. 

Dangwara, 

Reciprocal assistance in tillage.—Dehli and Northern Do&b. 
—See Angw&ra, Hari, and Jita. 

DantaoH, 

A harrow, or rake. From Dant, a tooth, 

panthldj ifJ j 

The bare stalks of Bajra, Jowar, and Indian com; apparently 
from Dant, a tooth; but it must be confessed the word is usually 
spelt with the hard or cerebral d, and Danthal is so spelt on the 
high authority of Professor Shakespear, which, if correct, would 
militate against this etymology. They are also called Khunthi, 
Khdntla, Bund, Danthal, Thunt, Khutel, and Khobari. These 
names are in use in different places. In some, they represent 
the crop with the heads of com cut off the stalks; in others 
they represent the roots which remain in the ground after the 
crop has been cut.—See Datoi and Danth. 
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Danthal, 

This word bears the same meaning ; and is also applied to the 
roots of Ghana, remaining in the ground after the crop is cut. 


Dares, 



A road-margin; any line very straight. It is derived from 
the drill-word “ Dress/* which has been introduced by our 
retired Sepoys into their native villages. 


Darkhal, Jl^j 

A cattle enclosure.—-Benares. 


Darar, jjj 

A water-fall, or impetuous flood; corrupted apparently from 
dareri hard rain. 

Dasotara, 

Ten per cent. From das ten. 


Dasti, 

A present given to native officials at the Dasehra. From the 
Persian a hand.—E. 

Also the small portable kalamddn or inkstand which the 
native amid use.—^B. 


Datoi, 

Land which has been lately cropped with Makha (Indian 
com or maize), Bajra or Jawar.—Dehli or Upper Dodb, 

There is much the same difficulty about spelling this word,- 
as in spelling Danthal. Professor Shakespear, whose authority 
is not to be slighted, gives ^ as a stalk, wh ich w ould m ^ e 
Datoi to be more accurately represented by 
Gilchrist also spells it • 
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Datara, iyj ^<\\\ 

A large rake used for gathering high grass together into a 
cocklet. Kilwai is a smaller implement of the same kind.— 
Hohilkhand. 

IDorij 0 

A chain, or line, with which lands are measured.—See Dauri. 

DoraSj 

Literally,two flavours; used in the Eastern districts; as Bomat 
in the North-AVest, to signify a mixture of two soils, MattiAr 
and BaluA, clay and sand; and, like Bomat, is in some places, 
as in Azimgarh, considered the best quality; in others, as in 
Gorakhpur, the second quality of soil, except in Tilpur and the 

forest Parganahs, in which the MattiAr is considered too ad¬ 
hesive. 

BosAhi, or BosAi, signifies lands yielding two crops a year.— 
See Bofasli. 


Dosari, 




ploughing of land twice ; the land itself when ploughed 
twice. When ploughed three times it is called Tesari; when 
four, Chaurasi.—Behli.—See Bor and Jael. 


Banla, 

A boundary. 






Daungra, 

A heavy shower. The author of the “Araish-i Slahhl,” in 
to preliminary chapter on the praises of Hindustan, speaks of 

BhAdon ki Bareri 
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Daur, ^ 

The slings attached to a basket for irrigation. The more 
usual terms are Jut4 and Joti. 

Dauraha, 

A village messenger.—See Dal4har. 

Bauri, 

The rope which binds the bullocks together when threshing. 
This is the general name, but there are many others in local 
use, as Ganddwar, Bdmri, Gardwar, Ddnwari, Pakhar, and Jor. 
The stake to which the bullocks are tied is called Mend (limit); 
and hence Mendhya, the inner bullock. The outer or off bul¬ 
lock is called Pat in Benares, Pagharia in Rohilkhand, and 
Pankarari in Behli. Bauri, which is spelt both with the Hindi 
and Persian Bal, appears to be derived from Bor, a string, a 
rope; whence Borea, lace. In the gipsy language, Bori, which 
means a riband, is perhaps the same word.* 

Bauri is also used to the Eastward in the same sense as 
Puroha, Beri, Chhdpa, Boka, Bugla, or Lehari, to signify a 
sling basket used in irrigation, and is generally made of split 
bamboo. It means also the act of throwing the basket, as 
Bauri lagd, “ irrigation by Bauri has commenced.” 

The lowest reservoir from which the water is raised is vari¬ 
ously styled Nyani, Gonra, Nandhii or Nadhao. It is raised 
from that to the Pachu, and from that again to the Thauka. 
The raised bank between the Nandhu and Pachu is called 
Odi; and the place where the throwers stand on each side of 
the Nandhu is called Paidha. 

• Doriyi. a dog-keeper, is also similarly derived, because he is presumed to lead 
dogs with a string. Dori dalna also U to prolong the stitch of a quilt, or dress; and 
hence U applied, metaphorically, to the lengthened note of the bird caUed Chitti, the 
female of the Amaduvade, or Avaduvat {Frinffilla Amandava), i.e. the FnngU a ot 
of Ahmedabad in the Dekkan, for so the ^ord has been corrupted by the Naturalists. 
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Dabbiya, 

A box; also written pibbiy&. A term applied to about ten 
handfuls (Muttha) of Kharif produce. Lehna is the word used 
in the same sense with respect to Rabi produce. About four 
Muttha make a Lehna; about four Lehna, a Dabbiy4; about 
five Dabbiyd, a Bojh; and about a hundred Bojh make a Pahl. 
Five Dabbiy& of Kharif produce amount to a Dhoka, and about 
ten Dhoka make a Bojh, or load, and an aggregation of several 
Bojh make a Kundar. The application of all these words varies 
very much in different districts, and even in different Par- 
ganahs. The text represents the words used chiefly in the 
Eastern portion of these Provinces. 

Dohao, 

The Zamindir’s perquisite of milk from Ryot’s cows. 


Dohur, ybjj 

A sandy sub-soil.—Central Dodb. 


Dohra, 

See Koluh. 




Dohar, 




The old bed of a river.—Eastern Oudh. Johar is elsewhere 
used in the same sense. 

Dohar is likewise applied to land which bears two crops in a 
year.—Central Do4b. 


Doji'ra, 

A kind of rice.—See Dhan. 




Dokhi, 

A raised mound indicating the junction of two boundaries 
DehH. 
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Applied locally to signify the richest black soil.—Baitul. 

pol is generally used to denote a bucket for drawing water. 
From the Persian ^0. 

Dolawa, 

A well having two Laos, or well-buckets and ropes. Dopaira 
is also used in this sense. 

Dolchi, 

A small bucket.—See above under Dol. 



Domat, 

A mixture of two Mattis or soils, clay and sand, Matti4r and 
Bhijr. Like Doras, in some places, it is considered the first 
quality, in others, the second quality of soil. In Agra, Far- 
rukhabad, and parts of Bareily, it is considered the best, but it 
is more usual, as in Bad^on, to rate it as second quality. 


Dongi, 

A small boat. From which our dingy is derived, according 
to some, but there exists also a form which is more likely 
of the two to have originated the word. 


Dub, 

Name of a g^ass {Agrostis linearis, Keen. Cynodon Dactylon, 
Hoyle). “Its flowers in the perfect state are among the love¬ 
liest objects in the vegetable world, and appear through a lens 
like minute rubies and emeralds in constant motion from the 
least breath of air. It is the sweetest and most nutritious pas¬ 
ture for cattle, and its usefulness added to its beauty, induced 
the Hindus in the earliest ages to believe it was the mansion of 
a benevolent nymph.—(Sir W. Jones* Works, Vol. V. p. 78). 
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There are generally considered to be three kinds of Dub. 
The best, which throws out the creeper-like stem * is called 
PaundA. This is essentially the same as the florin grass of 
English farmers. The second, which is smaller, grows on hard 
ground, and is called Khiitya. The third is called the white 
Dub from its peculiar colour, and is used by native practitioners 
as a medicine in fevers. This is called by Wilson (“ Sanskrit 
Diet.” p. 279) Gandili. In Dehli it is frequently called Dhauri. 
In Saugor the Bdiutya is known under the name of Chhattii. 
Where the division into three kinds is not known, the recog¬ 
nized varieties are Ghur-dub and Ban-dubia; the first being 
derived from Ghora, a horse, as it is excellent pasture grass; 
the second from Ban, a forest, or jungle, as it is a coaraer kind. 

The nutritive qualities of Dub have caused it to be a great 
favorite with the natives of India, and irequent allusions are 
made to it by the poets. Its tenacity whenever it once fixes its 
roots has caused it to be used in a common simile when the 
attachment of Zamind&rs to their native soil is spoken of. 

N4nak Shah also, in exhorting himself to humility, uses the 
following simile respecting the modest charms of this herb, 
alluding to the fact that it remains green even in the hot 
weather. 

ft 

Vtr ^ ^ ^ 

“ Ndnak, be humble like the humble dub. 

Other grasses are burnt up, dtib remains fresh and fresh.” 


A term sometimea applied to a bribe, given whether the donor 
gam or lose his cause; in distinction to Tarai, in which the 


• Fromtlm pecalimty of ooepiog alooj ihc pouod ttU poo, derive, it, name 
, but Hindi spelling u Tery capricious.— 
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bribe is returned if the suit is lost. The words are used in the 
Do^b and Rohilkhand, and their existence indicates a degree of 
refinement in the art of bribery, which perhaps no other lan¬ 
guage can parallel. The origin of the terms is in the one case, 
dubn4 J to sink, to be immerged ; and, in the other, tam4 
to pass over safely, to be ferried. 


Dubsij 

Inundated land, or land liable to be flooded. From ddbnd 
8 • 

to sink, to be immerged. 


Dudha, UjjJ 

A species of rice.—See Dhan. 




Dudka, 

Is the name of one of the many diseases to which the rice 
plant is subject. There are various others, as Baguli, Katri, 
Purwai, Kansi, etc. 


Dugla, 

A sling-basket of large size, round and deep, used for the 
purposes of irrigation.—See Beri, Boka, Dauri. 

Durkhi, 

Ati insect whose ravages are very destructive to indigo, when 
the plant is young. 

Dor, 

Land ploughed twice. When ploughed three times, it is 
called Tiar; when four, Chawar, the ar in these words being 
from a plough; thus dor = do-har; tiar =: tin-har; chawar= 
chau (for cYiir) har, etc.—Central and Lower Do&b.—See 
Dosari and Jael. 
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Duma, 

Is the name of the leather case in which tea is imported from 
Tibet into Garhw&l and Kam^ion. It contains about three seers, 
and bears a price of six or seven rupees. About one hundred 
Dum^ are imported annually into Kam&on, which is consumed 
chiedy by the Bhotiyds of the passes, and seventy Dum^ into 
Garhw41. of which o portion finds its way to Hardw4r and 

Najibabad. 


Dun, uW 

A valley. The word does not appear in Shakespear’s Dic¬ 
tionary, but is locally applied in the Sewalik Hills under the 
Himalaya, in this signification : as Path Dun, Debra Dun. The 
word may perhaps bo formed by elision from the Sanskrit 
“ the union of two mountains, the valley or chasm between 
them” (Sanskrit Diet., p. 431); and hence Dronakas, “the 
people of vullies (Vishnu Purana, p. 196). 

Dunda, 

A bullock with only one horn. The word is in general use; 
but in parts of Dehli it is applied to a bullock with two horns, 
and Tunda to a bullock which has only one. This word also 
means the broken stump of a tree. 


Dundkd, 

See Kolhii. 


J 


Dunga, 

Deep ; an excavation, such as that of a trough; a canoe, 


Falez, 

A field of melons. 




you u. 


20 
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L/-1/ 

(Tamarts faros.) The Far43 occur in the drier parts of the 
Doib, and in the neighbourhood of Dehli; where it is caUed 
Asal or Atal, because in Arabia the galls which are formed on 
the tr^ are caUed Samrat-ul Asal. Chhoti Mai is the Hin¬ 
dustani name of these galls. Very Httle use is made of the tree, 
except occasionally in building, when nothing better can be 
procured.—See Jhao. 

In the Do4b it does not appear to grow to the East of the 
Arind river. 


Earrash, 

From the Arabic a carpet; a person who spreads carpets; 
a sweeper. The term is correctly explained in the Glossaiy 
under h crash, Firashe, and Farash. In ancient times his duty 
appears to have been that of a Khaldsi, or tent-pitcher, and the 
latter term was applied chiefly to sailors. 

(Ain-i-Akbarf.) 

“ Tindel (our modem word tindal = the boatswain of a native 
crew) the head of the ilhalamis (vulgo clashies) in the language 
of the sea-going folk; also called H4warah.” 



Firari, ^j\ji 

Absconding; a person who has absconded. From the Per¬ 
sian j\jS fir4r, flight. The word is more usually pronounced 
Far4ri in India. 


Fota, Ay ritm 

A bag; collections made from the tenantry in general; trea 
sure; revenue. 
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Gachhi, 

A pad put over the back of a beast of burden; called also 
Gaddi, Gatbi, Bakbr&, Palan, Liwd, Padad, Cbbai, and by 
several other names, which are merely local, and even then 
not applicable to every beast. For instance, where the pad of 
the aas is Liwa, that of tho bullock is Chhai-Bakhri; and so on. 

Gad, ^ 

The sediment of dirty water. 

Gadar, 

O&dar, or, more correctly, Gaddar and Gadra, signifies half- 
ripe fruit or com.—See Bhadahar. 

Gadar, 

Sheep.—See Gadariyd in Part I. 

Gahna, 

To tread out com.—See Daen. 

Gahan, 

A harrow with teeth for eradicating grass from ploughed 
land. The Maira, which it resembles in form has no teeth. 
The implement is Little known to the East of Farrukhabad. 

Gdja, 3IT5n 

The first rice sowing in the districts at the foot of the billg. 
The sowing is in Baisakh (April-May), the cutting in Bhadon 
(August-September). The word is, perhaps, derived from Ga- 
j4na, to ferment, to rot, which aptly expresses the condition of 
this early crop. The second sowing is called Bhijoa; it occura 
in Jeth, the cutting takes place in Ku4r. The third is called 
Eassauta, or Rutiya, seasonable, because it takes place in the 
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most natural rut (vulg. for rit, season). The sowing is in Asarh 
(June-July), or S4wau (July-August), and the harvest in K&tik 
(October-Novemher), or Aghan (November-December). 


Gajar, 



A carrot. 

Gal, 



A sort of tobacco. 

Gala, 




A pod of cotton, or, more usually, a ball of carded cotton, 
which is known also by the name of Go(^& 


Gam, 


n* 


9 

A village : more usually Gdhw. 




Ganda, lilf 

Sugar-cane—See Agaund, Ikh, and Ganna. 


Gandal, ^rrl^ 

Gandar, 

(Andropogon muricatum). Thatching grass. G&ndal grows 
in land subject to inundation ; and its root yields the Khaskhas, 
or scented grass, so much used for tattis or screens against 
doorways in the hot weather in India. The produce of this 
grass has of late years much diminished, owing to the great 
extension of cultivation in those parts where it used formerly to 
grow spontaneously. Gdndal is the common name of the grass, 
but it is known by the name of Panhi in Dehli. 


G4l)ja, 

G4nja, or Ginjha, is a plant from which an intoxicating drug 
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of the same name is procured, which is used as a liquor in the 
Upper Provinces, and smoked Uke tobacco in Bengal. That 
which is procured from Baldgarrah in Bengal is of high repute. 
It is divided into Chapta and Goli,* of which the first is chiefly 
in demand in Hindustan. 

G&nja is largely cultivated in the hills of Sirmfir and Garhw&l 
and the plant grows wild under the hills from Seh&ranpiir to 
Tirhut, and on the banka of the Ganges; but it appears to be 
not the same as the smoking G&nja of Bengal, as it is declared 
to have none of the gum-resin qualities peculiar to the latter. 
O’Shaughnessy describes G&nja to be the dried hemp plant 
which has flowered, and from which the resin has not been 
removed. This resin in certain seasons exudes, and concretes on 
the leaves, stems, and flowers, and is called Charas, and sepa¬ 
rately taxed and sold. 

Buchanan, in his statistical account of Dinajpur, says that 
the hemp when young is called G&nja; and Siddhi when the 
flowers have fully expanded. Authorities, however, seem little 
agreed respecting the exact difierence between G4nja, Siddhi, 
and Bhang ; nor are they more agreed respecting the difierence 
between the Ganja of the Upper and Lower Provinces, and the 
identity of the Cannabis Sativa and Indica. 

It was only this year that some Gdnja procured at Seharan- 
pur was sent for examination to the superintendent at Rajshahi, 
who thus comments upon it. 

“The specimens sent bear more the character of the hemp 
plant grown for Sanni, than of the Ganja plant. The Cannabis 
Indica, or G&nja plant, is dioecious, annual, about six or seven 
feet high; the stem is erect, six or eight inches in circum- 

* * Tbe three kinds of G&nja, or rather three qualities or methods of preparation, 
now known in Bengal are gol, or “ round," which is the natural plant dried in its 
natural shape; ehiptd, or "flat," which is the plant pressed flat for conTcnience of 
packing; and rord, or "dust," which is the broken flowers and stalks and refuse 
generally, and is less valuable than the other kinds.—B. 
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ference, and branched; leaves alternate or opposite, on long 
weak petioles, digitate, scabrous, with linear lanceolate, sharply 
serrated leaflets, tapering into a long smooth entire point. 
Males lax and drooping; branches leafless at base. Females 
erect, simple, and leafy at the base. SmaU jattis, the size of a 
walnut, form on the branches, of an absorbing nature, con¬ 
taining resinous narcotic juice, which is the part of the plant 
used. Each plant will yield from 20 to 26 branches, weighing, 
when dry, from two to two-and-a-half seers. 

The natives prepare the drug in a very rude manner, the 
branches are cut off when the resinous jattis are ripe, and left 
to dry for a few days; they are then spread on mats, and the 
jattis are compressed with the toes. By this means a great 
portion of the narcotic resin is lost on the mats, and by adhesion 
to the toes. The sticks being retained is also very objectionable 
when the drug has to bo sent to a great distance; for out of 
1000 maunds prepared in the customary way, not more than 
thirty maunds of the drug can be obtained, the remainder being 
useless sticks.” 

It is evident, therefore, that in his opinion the G4nja of 
Bengal is of superior quality to that of the Upper Provinces, 
from which intoxicating Bhang only can be extracted, and that 
the Cannabis Saiiva is not the same as the Cannabis Indica ; 
yet Roxburgh, Wildenow, O’Shaughnessy, and several other 
authorities declare that Ganja is the Cannabis Saiiva ; and the 
former, on comparing plants raised from European hemp-seed 
with the Gdnja plant, could not discover the slightest difference 
between them.—Asiatic Researches, Vol. XI. p. 161.—See 
Bhang and Charas. 

Ganjar, 

A kind of grass. It is known also by the name Ganjerua, 
and is considered very diffcult to eradicate when it has once 
taken root. 
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Gaiikar, 

An inferior kind of bread made of Arhar and other bard 
grains. It is also, more generally, applied to any bread not 
baked on an iron plate (the primitive ** gribblc of Ireland)— 
made, in short, in a hurry, and covered with embers till it is 
considered baked enough to eat. It is also known by the name 
of Gdkar, Girdi, Angdkar, Bhaura and Batti.—See Bhatula. 

Ganta, ^TfZ\ 

Ganth, ITT? 

Ganth is literally a knot, and is applied by agriculturists to 
the refuse of straw, consisting of the knotted parts of the stalk 
and ear-ends, which are known to English farmers under the 
name of “ colder.” This is formed into a heap, and put aside 
on the threshing ground. As an illustration of the difference 
which prevails in the agricultural terms of different parts of 
these Provinces, it may be interesting to give the names of the 
various heaps which are at different times raised on the thresh¬ 
ing ground, during the process of winnowing the com. The 
names which are given as synonymous with G4nth, do not all 
represent the same thing. The words beginning with S signify 
generally the “colder” after it has been re-winnowed; and 
some of the other names applied only to Kharif, or only to 
Rabbi produce, specially; the same word being rarely used for 
both.—See Bhurari.—E.* 

^ SUi Rai says, ** The small heaps pot aside for bhdmi ganesh (or the oflfcruigs 
to gods and pcoates) are called tyarl and sydica^h ^ iq ^» grain left on the threshing 
floor after removing the hulk of the crop is called tnrr and (hdpd 

and the grain which falls to the ground with the chaff in winnowing is called phimdar 
and is the perquisite of the Chamtrs. It is also called ffafharwd 
Gleanings of fields which any one may carry oflT are called _E. add. 
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Gowari, 

A dwelling house; a family; a cow-house.—Dehli. 

GabrauU, -i<nCr2T 

A large beetle found in old cowdung and dung-hills. It is 
called also Gabraura and Gobaraunda {Scarah<BU& s^ercorrtriMs, 

Linn.). Fiom cowdung. 

Gad, ^ ’T? 

A boundary mark.—Dehli. 

Gaddi, 

A throne, or cushion.—See Gachi. 

A sheaf of corn. Perhaps this would be spelt more correctly 
with a Hindi ^ d. 


Graddhri, 

The unripe pod of the Gram plant, or Ciccr arietinum,- 


Dehli.—See Dhundhi and 

Gaddar. 


Gaddar, 



Gadra, 

\jj' 


Unripe com, or fruit. 



Gadichat, 




A grass generally found growing with Diib, which it re¬ 
resembles, except in being about three times larger. It is much 
used as fodder. 


Gadgol, 

Muddy water. 

The custom of treading sheaves of com by bullocks, with the 
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view of separating the com from the ears and stalks. From the 
verb G4hn4, q.v .—See also I)4m. 


Gahna, 

Anything in pledge; the original meaning is jewels, orna¬ 


ments. 


C^ajjar, yS 

Swampy ground. 

Galiya, 

Galiy4 (sometimes, but incorrectly, pronounced Gariy4r) is 
the name given to a bullock which lies down in the midst of its 
work; generally from its neck (^RTT) being galled—hence the 
derivation. 


Galtar, JlAf 

The name given to the inner pegs of a yoke. The word 
appears to be derived from Gal4, a neck, and Ar, a 
protection.* Gata, Shamal, and Pachai are used in the same 
sense.—See Hal. 

Galtans, 

Dying without issue. From right, lot, inheritance, and 
to melt, to be dissolved. 

Gambhir, 

A Sanskrit word signifying deep. It is generally applied to 
soil which is of a rich quality, and attains a more than usual 


• I should prefer to write it with and derire it from gal&, the neck, and ff IV 
a thread or string, as its use is to fasten the string which goes under the neck of the 
ox. The derivation in the text does not account for the tf.—B. 
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depth before the subsoil is reached. This quality is ascribed to 
the fertile soil of Mdlw&. 

“ The land of Malwa is deep and rich 
At every step bread, on every path water.” 

The two words Gaihar (for and Gambhir in the fore¬ 

going couplet are in fact the same ; the former being the modi¬ 
fied or Prakrit form of the latter. See Wilson’s Introduction to 
“ Specimens of the Hindu Theatre,” and “ Sanskrit Dictionary,” 
p. 283. 

Ganda, 

This word is given under Ganddl, in the Printed Glossary. 
Like the Ddm, the Ganda of account and the Ganda of practice 
do not coincide. Gandas of account are but little used in the 
North-Western Provinces, except in Benares and the Dohra 
Dun, and, in consequence of its former subjection to Oudh, the 
Nazarana accounts of Hohilkhand are frequently drawn out in 
Gandas. This Ganda is the twentieth part of an Anna. The 
Gand4 known to the common people is not of stable amount, 
sometimes four, and sometimes five, and sometimes even six, 
go to a packa Damri, or Chhadam, according to the pleasure of 
the money dealers, or the state of the market. Notwithstand- 
ing this variable amoimt, as a Ganda is equivalent to four 
Eaurfs, “to count by Gandas” signifies to count by fours, or by 
the quaternary scale, to which the natives are very partial,—in 
the same way as to count by gdhis or panjas, is to count by fives, 
or by the quinary scale. 

As four Kauris make one Ganda, so do twenty Gandas make 
one Pan, and sixteen Pans make one Kahdwan. But there are 
grades of monetary value even below that of Kauri; for the 
Hindus seem as fond of dealing with these infinitesimal quanti- 
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ties, as they are with the higher numbers, as exemplified in the 
article Earor. Thus 3 Krant, or 4 Kak, or 5 Bat, or 9 Dant, or 
27 Jau, or 32 Dar, or 80 Til, or 800 Sano are each equivalent to 
one Kauri. These are not in practical use in the N.W. Pro¬ 
vinces, but are entered in several account books, and many of 
them appear to be employed in the bazaar transactions of 
Kattack and parts of Bengal.—See “ Rushton^s Gazetteer,” 
1841, Vol. I. p. 182. 

The Kauri or cowry shell, the Cyprcea moneta, has been sub¬ 
ject to strange diminution of value, in consequence of the 
facilities of commerce, by which their worth has been depressed 
below that of the precious metals. In 1740, a Rupee exchanged 
for 2,400 Kauris ; in 1756, for 2,560 Kauris; and at this time 
as many as 6,500 Kauris may be obtained for the Rupee. 

Kauri in Persian is translated by Khar-mohra, literally, a 
jackass’s or mule’s shell; because mules are ornamented in that 
country with trappings of shells, as a Gosain’s bullock is in tbia 
country. In Arabic it is known by tcada which Ibn Batuta says 
is carried in large quantities from the hlaldive Islands to Bengal, 
where it is used as coin ; and therefore there can be no doubt 
that the CyprcBa moneia is meant. The K4mus adds 

—that it is suspended from the neck to avert the evil 
eye, as it is in India to this day,* provided the shell is split or 
broken.—E. 

These minute amounts are of great and constantly occur¬ 
ring use in calculating the shares of proprietors in the enor¬ 
mous Zamindaris in Behar and Bengal imder the perpetual 
settlement. Each estate, however large, being considered for 
purposes of partition as one rupee, a person whose share is only 
two or three krdnts may have an interest in the estate equal to 
several thousand acres, and worth many lakhs of rupees.—B. 

• Gand4 is also the name applied to the knotted string which is snspended round 
a child's neck for the same purpose ; but not, apparently, because it has any connec¬ 
tion with the Kaufi amulet* 
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Ganda-biroza, 

Olibamum, male frankincense, the produce of the Bostceliia 
ihuri/era. The same name is also given to the produce of the 
Chir (Pintis longi/olia), —(O’Shaughnessy’s Dispensatory, pp. 
283 and 612). 

Gandasi, 

«• 

Garasi, ^1/ 

An instrument for cutting sugar-cane, Jawdr stalks, or thorny 
bushes. Also, in Dehli, an assessment on the number of Gan- 
d4sis, a tax which used to be levied in former days.—E. 

The gandasa of Benares and Behar is a formidable weapon, like 
a battle-axe, capable of inflicting in the hands of a stalwart 
Rajput peasant severe wounds, as is demonstrated by the cases of 
wounding which so frequently come before the criminal courts. 
In Shahdbid the village chokidars are often armed with it.—B. 

Gandcri, 

Garen', 

Pieces of sugar-cane. 

Gandhel, 

The sweet smelling grass known as Gandhel (from Gandh, 
perfume), is most probably the same as Gandhbel, which Royle 
{ Ant. Hind. Med. p. 143) says is the jindropogon c(i/a>nus 
aromaiicus; from the leaves, culms, and roots of which a fra¬ 
grant essential oil is distilled. 

See Kolhd. Gareran, Gandrdra, and Gandhra are aUo used 
in a similar sense. 
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Gandaila, 

• M 

Gandail4, or GandLiya, is the name of a grub destructive to 
Chan4 and Arbar.—Eastern Oudh. It is usually called Gindar 
elsewhere, q.v. 


Gangala, 

Lands subject to inundations of the Ganges.—Rohilkhand. 


Gangbaramad, 

Gangbarar, 

Alluvial land recovered from a river, especially the Ganges. 
—See Darydbarar. 


Gang sbikast, 

Encroachment of the Ganges, or of any other river, by 
diluvion.—See Dariy4burd. 


Granj, ^ 

A granary; a market, and especially one of grain. It is used 
chiefly as an affix to proper names; as Isl4m-gange, Hardoa- 
gange, Captain-gange. 



Ganjeli, 

The same as Bhangela, q.v 


Glankata, ^2^ 

Is the title of the man employed to cut the sugar-cane into 
lengths of about six inches for feeding the mill. 


Ganna, ^ 

Sugar-cane. There are various kinds cultivated in these 
Provinces. The principal in Rohilkhand are Dhaul (white), 
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Neuli, Kat&ra, Lakri, Paunda, Chin, Manga; in Benarea, 
Manga, Paunda, Baraukha, Reora, Khusyar, Sarauti, Kat^ra, 

Rakra, and Khiwdhi. 

The most noted of the Doih are Saretha, Bhaul, Paunda, 
Chin, Kathori, Dhuniar, Baraukha, K&l&ganda, Kin4ra, Karba, 
Matna; in DehU, Surtha, KM^surtha, Paunda, Bhuraaurtha, 
Ldlri, Gharari, Kinara, Dhaul, and Bejhar. Many of these 
names are identical ; but the kind called Paunda seems to 
be the only one generally known. It is eaten raw, not manu¬ 
factured. 

The amount of acres under sugar-cane cultivation throughout 
the North-Western Provinces, in the year of survey, is shewn 
below: 

Dehli Division. 5,307 Acres. 

Rohilkhand Division . 168,277 „ 

Mirat Division. 105,861 „ 

Agra Division. 47,090 „ 

AUahdb&d Division. 33,410 „ 

Benares Division. 317,535 ,, 

Saugor Division . 12,919 ,, 

Total Acres. 690,399 


Ganel, 

A species of long grass, which is used for thatching, and 
grows on the banks of the Chambal. The word is a corruption 
of Gandal, q.v. 


Qani (gunny), ^ 

The name given to the coarse bags made fiom the hbres of the 
Pit {Corchorm capmlaria). It is derived from Ganiya, a name 
which Rumphius gave to the Pit from some native source. 


Ganaurf, 

A bulrush.—Eastern Oudh. 
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Grantha, 1^5^^ 

A fractional part of a Jarib.—See Gattba. 

• • 

A large sheaf; except in the Dehli territory, where it is 
usually considered to be a smaU one. The word is in use chiefly 
to the westward. 

Gara batai, 

Division of produce without threshing, by stacking the sheaves 
in proportionate shares.—Eohilkhand. 

Gram, ^ 

A village; more usually Ganw. 

Garao, 

An instrument used for cutting Jaw4r stalks, etc., for fodder. 
-—•Central and Dower Do&b. It is called Gaddsi in Eohilkhand, 
and Gandasd and Ganddsi elsewhere. 

Garari, ^j\J 

The block over which the well-rope traverses.—Benares, Bun- 
delkhand, and Lower Dodb. Garili, Garri, and Giixd are also 
similarly used.—See Chdk. 

Gardaurira, 

A small pit.—Baitul. 

Gareran, . 

See Xolchii and Gandarwdla. 


Gargawa, 31^ 

A grass which grows in low ground during the rainy season. 
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men it gets into rice-Helds it checks the growth of the plant, 
and is very injurious. Buffaloes are fond of the grass, but 
other horned cattle do not like it. 

Gaucharai, 

Grazing; a grazing tax. From Gau, a cow, and Char&na, to 
graze. It is known also as Kahchar&i. From Kah, grass. 

Gaoli, 

A cowherd. 

Gari, ’rnft 

Gdri, or Gddi, is a cart, and the man who drives it is called 
a Gdriwdn, given in the Printed Glossary as Gadiwan The 
following are the names of the different parts of the North- 
Western Gdri:—Harsa is the long wood extending on either 
side, from the front to the back ; the transverse pieces are called 
Patti; those extending beyond the wheels are called Takani. 
Bink, or Painjani is the wood that joins the two Takanis ; and 
Chakol the pin by which the wheel is attached to the Bdnk; 
Sujah, the pins which attach the B&nk to the Takdnis; Bdn- 
kara and Gaz, two pieces of wood in the front of the Gdri, 
where it narrows to a point; Phannah and Untara are parts 
that project beyond the yoke; Kharrua, the upright posts that 
support the covering or awning ; Dandeli, something like a 
drag; Nah, the nave; Putthi, the quadrant of a wheel. The 
native wheelwrights make their wheels in four parts, each with 
a double spoke, which are afterwards joined together. Each of 
these parts is a Putthi. 

Garah, 

Low lands on which water does not lie long.—Upper Boab. 
It is, perhaps, a corruption of gdrha^ deep. 


YOL, U. 


21 
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The yoking of bullocks together for the purpose of treadine 
out grain.—Dehli. ® 

Gkti is also appHed in DehU to a Brahman, or Banya, that 
forms an illicit connexion with a woman. 

Qkti is also used, generally, in the N.W. Provinces to signify 
a plot; a piece of land ; a division of a village; a field. 

Gehfin, ^ 

Wheat. There are several names of wheats in difierent parts 
of the country, but the}*^ all, according to native opinion, resolve 
themselves into the two families of red and white; the former is 
known by the names of L41, Laliy^i, Kathiyi, Bansiya, Sama- 
riya, Eattiya, JalAlfyd, Pisiyd, etc. The latter by the names of 
Ujur, Situa, Dhaula, Pili, DAud Khdni, etc. The beardless 
wheat (MunriyA, from MunriyA, to shave), is also both 

red and white, and in seed, flavour, and price, does not difier 
from the bearded kind. In opposition to MunriyA, TikurAri, or 
TundiyA, is used to represent the bearded kind. The beardless 


wheat appears to be much more common in the Eastern than 

the Western parts of these provinces. 



The following table shews 

the 

number of 

acres under 

wheat cultivation in the N.W. 

Provinces, during the year of 

Survey: 




Dehli Division. 


225,084 Acres. 

Rohilkhand Division .... 


. 883,009 

if 

Mirat Division. 


. 890,309 


Agra Division. 


. 472,364 


AllahAbad Division. 


. 423,901 

99 

Benares Division. 


. 535,642 

99 

Saugor Division . 


. 953,687 

99 

Total Acres. 

» • • • • 

4,383,996 
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Ghdnd, 



Ghdm, 

A sugar-cane press. 



Ghar, 




Clay soil in low situations, where rain-water Ues for a time. 
Land worn away by running water is said ghdr ho jdna 

A sub-division of Mattiyar. Also, a long strip of l^Jid in 
Etawa, lying for tbe most part between tbe Jumna and the high 
road to Agra. In Sekandra of Kaunpur it is called Kh&r. 

AU these words are probably mere corruptions of Gahra, a 
cavity. The former is spelt with a common, and the latter with 
a hard or cerebral r, and Gh&r itself is also spelt indifferently 
with either letter. The word bears a close resemblance to, 
and is possibly a corruption of, the Arabic Ghar a cavity, a 

hollow. 

Ghari, ^ 

Cattle sheds.—^Eastern Oudh. 

A valley, or ravine.—See Ghdr.—Rohilkhand. 

Ghent!, 

The unripe pod of gram, arhar, and other pulses.—See 
Dhundi (correctly Dhendi, Ghegard, and Thonthi). 

Ghonghi, 

Ghonghi, or Ghoghi, signifies the tying the end of a blanket 
in a knot, and so placing it on the head as a protection against 

^ Od the opposita ride of the riTer there ore other strips of land called Gh&r, as 
Kachhw&ha-ghiir, Tauhar»gh&r, and one in Seh&raophr (see Gdjar); but whether it 
is applied to the oblong shape of the land, or to the worn surface of the soil in the 
ueighbourhood of riyers, on the boohs of which those Gh&rs occur, it is not easy to say* 
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ram. It also signifies the enveloping oneself entirely in a sheet 
or blanket, so that, when one sits down, no part of the body 
except, perhaps, the head, is discernible. It is also applied as 

Chot, q.v. The application of these words varies in diflerent 
provinces.—See Khurhu. 


The name of a herb which grows during the rains on high 
ground. 


A weevil, destructive to wood and grain; hence, Ghuna, 
weevil-eaten. The term appears generic as well as specific, for 
it is applied to the Bhdbi, Dhola, Papd, Pdthi, KhaprA, 
Pitdn, Sursari, and various other insects destructive to 
stored grain. Indeed Ghun is in many places not known as a 
grain-weevil, but, that it is nevertheless properly so applied, the 
common proverb teaches us, 

^ ^ fqn 

The weevil has been ground with the wheat; ” applied to any 
indiscriminate calamity which involves equally both high and 
low.—See Journal of Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
Bengal, Vol. III. Part 2, p. 89. 


Ghundi, 

The name of a herb which grows in rice fields after the crop 
is cut. Camels are very partial to this herb; and it is used as 
a specific in various diseases by the country quacks. 

Ghungchi, 

A small red and black seed (Abrus precatoriui). It is known 
also by the name of Ratti, Chhontili, Chirmithi, and Surkha; 
and as it is the primary unit of Indian weights, it is important 
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to establish its exact xalue. From a series of experiments 
detailed in the thirteenth number of the “Mirat Magazine, 
it appears that the average weight of 267 seeds amounted to 
1-93487 grains. Prinsep, in his “Useful Tables.” gives the 
weight of the Masha (8 Rattis) at 15J grains, which, divided 
by 8, affords 1-9375 for the weight of the Ratti. As these 
results were obtained independently, we shall be quite safe if 
we assume the Ghungchi, or Ratti, as equivalent to 1'933 grains. 

Ghungi, ^ 3 ^ 

An insect destructive to crops of certain kinds of cereals. 

See Gindar. 

Ghur, ^ 

The name given to the soil of the sandy ridge to the East of 
Ifuzaffarnagar. Also pronounced or 

Ghurat, 

Cattle pens.—Eastern Oudh. 

Ghusrand, 

A kind of creeping grass with a yellow flower. It bears a 
bitter fruit resembling the Kakori. It is used as a condiment 
for horses, but it is considered poisonous to men. 

Ghoti, 

Land which has been under a rice crop.—Bundelkhand, Lower 
Do4b, and Benares. Dhankar is used in the North "West, The 
word is probably derived from ghotni to shave. 



Ghalla, 

Grain. 



The word is Arabic, but in co 


Hill 


on use. 
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Ghangol, 

The name of the water lily which produces the celebrated 
NUufar flower. It produces a greenish fruit about the size of 
an orange, and the seeds of it are eaten by the poorer classes. 

Ghana, 

From ghana dense, close ; a sporting preserve; the same 
as ramni or shikdrgdh. 

Ghara, \j^ 

An earthen water pot. 

Gharkij 

Overflowed; inundated. From the Arabic ghark, drowning. 

Gharar, 

The dry Moth plant, cut and given as fodder to cattle.— 
Behli.—It is in some parts pronounced Kurar. 

Ghatti, ^ ^ 

Loss; decrease; deficiency. 

Ghai, ^ t 

Aplatform of earth, artificially raised and levelled and smoothed, 
on which stacks of com are placed; when staddles or supports 
are used they are called ChuUi, q.v. 

Ginduri, 

A pad of grass to support an earthen pot.—See Jur4. 

Gindar, 

An insect which is very destructive to growing Gram and 
Arhar. Jui, Jurii, and Ghdngi are similarly applied, but chiefly 
in Bundelkhand, Benares, and the Lower Do&b. 
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Ginti, 

From ginnoy to count, signifies number; reckoning; the first 
day of the month; a muster; of which word Gilchrist observes 
that “ it is much used in India for a samphy but why I know 
not, except from misiery a rule.*’ Tho truth is, that muster in 
its Anglo-Indian sense is derived from the Portuguese amostra, 
a sample, a word which, as well as our muster in its ordinary 
sense, is derived from the Latin monstrare, to show. 

Girani, J>\j 

Dearness of provision; scarcity. 

f»raT 

A sort of grass which grows about a yard high, and is found 
in certain parts of Hdnsi, particularly in that part known as 
“ Skinner’s Bir.” The names of other grasses found there are 
ganda, or “scented;” sarwiU, or “head-bearing;” kheoh, bur, 
ganthil, or “knotty;” palwA, or “large-straw;” and roish.— 
E. add. 

Giro, ard 

Giro, or more correctly girau, is a pledge, a pawn. 

Girwi, 

Anything pledged or pawned. 

Girwi is also, in Persian, an insect mischievous to standing 
corn. This is the same, no doubt, as the Genrui of the Hindus 
which is a disease of the cereaHuy in which the plant dries up 
and assumes a reddish colour. The word is derived from Genrd, 
a kind of red earth or ochre, and is in common use, but Rata is 
the term used in the Dodb, Benares, and Robilkhand, and Ratwai, 
Rori, and Ratua in Dehli. From rat, or rata, which is the origin 
of, and bears the same meaning as, rcc/.—See Halda. 
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It is a popular delusion entertained in some parts of the 
country that the neigbourhood of Alsi, or linseed, is necessary 
to generate this disease; but in most parts of the N. 'W'. Pro¬ 
vinces the opinion is now repudiated. Nevertheless, as the dis¬ 
ease first attacks Alsi, and the ova floats in the air, the pre¬ 
caution is perhaps wise of eradicating it, as farmers do the 
barberry-bush at home, which in many parts is supposed to be 
a great generator of rust. 

The real nature of the disease has hitherto, as in the case 
of similar diseases in Europe, eluded the search of enquirers, 
whether practical or scientific; but an interesting account of 
its ravages has been given by Colonel Sleeman. 

“ It is at first of a light beautiful orange colour, and found 
chiefly upon the Alsi (linseed), which it does not seem much to 
injure; but about the end of February the fungi ripen, and 
shed their seeds rapidly, and they are taken up by the wind 
and carried over the corn fields. I have sometimes seen the air 
tinted of an orange colour for many days by the quantity of 
these seeds which it has contained, and that without the wheat 
crops sufiering at all when any but an easterly wind has pre¬ 
vailed : but when the air is so charged with this farina, let but 
an easterly wind blow for twenty-four hours, and all the wheat 
crops under its influence are destroyed. Nothing can save 
them ! The stalks and leaves become first of an orange .colour, 
from the light colour of the farina which adheres to them; 
but this changes to deep brown. All that part of the stalk that 
is exposed seems as if it had been pricked with needles and 
had exuded blood from every puncture, and the grain in the 
ear withers in proportion to the number of fungi that intercept 
and feed upon its sap; but the parts of the stalk that are 
covered by the leaves remain entirely uninjured, and when the 
leaves are drawn oS from them, they form a beautiful contrast 
M the others, which have been exposed to the depredations of 
these parasitic plants. 
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It is worthy of remark that hardly anything suffered from 
the attacks of these fungi but the wheat. The Alsi, upon 
which it always first made its appearance, suffered something, 
certainly, but not much, though the stems and leaves were 
covered with them. The gram {Cicer arietinum) suffered still 
less; indeed, the grain in this plant often remained uninjured, 
while the stems and leaves were covered with the fungi, in the 
midst of fields of wheat that were entirely destroyed by ravages 
of the same kind. None of the other pulses were injured, 
though situated in the same manner in the midst of the fields 
of wheat that were destroyed. I have seen rich fields of unin¬ 
terrupted wheat cultivation for twenty miles by ten, in the 
valley of the Narbadda, so entirely destroyed by this disease, 
that the people would not go to the trouble of gathering one 
field in four. 

“The great festival of the Iloli, the saturnalia of India, 
terminates on the last day of Phagoon, or 16th of March. On 
that day the Holi is burned; and on that day the ravages of 
the monster (for monster they will have it to be) are supposed 
to cease. Any field that has remained untouched up to that 
time is considered to be quite secure from the moment the 
Holi has been committed to the flames. What gave rise to 
the notion I have never been able to discover ; but such is the 
general belief. I suppose the silicions epidermis must then 
have become too hard, and the p6re8 in the stem too much 
closed up to admit of the further depredation of the fungi.**— 
Rambles and Recollections, Vol. I., pp. 260-262. See also 
Spry*8 Modern India, Vol. II., p. 282. 

Girwinamah, 

A deed of mortgage. 

Unclaimed land.—Dehli.—See Gyal. 
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Gurhaur, 

Stacks of cowdung.—Eastern Oudh. 


Gurab, 

Deep weeding, in which the ground is broken and pulverized. 
It is the opposite of Nirdi, which applies only to superficial 


weeding. The word is derived from a rustic word, Ghirabni, to 
dig—a common verb, but not in Shakespear’s Dictionary, in 
which we rarely have occasion to notice any omission. 

It is also the name given to the process of ploughing 
through a field of B&jra or Jaw&ri when the plant is about a foot 
high. The operation requires some nicety to prevent the young 
plants sustaining injury. Gurab, as applied to this process, is in 
general use, especially in the Upper Do4b and Rohilkhand; but 
Bid4hn4 and Chhant4 den4 are more common in Dehli and the 
Central Doib, and Dadahrnd in the Lower Do&b. 


Gurari, 

See Jura. 



Gophana, 


’ftwr 


A sling used by persons stationed on a D^mcha, q.v. 

From ^ a cow, and or a sling, as it is used to keep 
the cattle from eating the crops.—B. 

Gord, 1^frrT 

Applied to men, it means fair-complexioned \ but when applied 
to homed cattle, it signifies red. 

Goraitj 

A village watchman; an intelligencer. The meaning is 
correctly given under Gurdit and Gorayat in the Printed 
Glossary. 
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Gorha, 

The homestead ; fields near the village.—See Goend. 

Goru, 

A cow; cattle in general. 

Gorasi, 

A milk-pail. From, goras, cow-juice, i.e. milk.—See Jh&kari. 

Got, ^ 

In common parlance Got has the same meaning as the more 
classical Gotra of the Glossary. Properly, those only are Gets 
(v. Colebrooko, Trans. R.A.S. Vol. I. p. 237), which bear the 
name of some Rishi progenitor, as Sandilya, Bharadwaj, Ba- 
shisht (Vasishtha), Kasyapa; but it has become the custom to 
call all sub-divisions of tribes Gets, and, according to the Nirnaya 
Sindhu, there are no less than ten thousand. The early genealo¬ 
gies of the Rajputs frequently exhibit them as abandoning their 
martial habits, and establishing religious sects, or Gotras. Thus, 
Reh was the fourth son of Pururavas of the Lunar Race, “ from 
him in the fifteenth generation was H4rita, who with his eight 
brothers took to the office of religion, and established the Kausika 
Gotra, a tribe of Brahmans.”—See Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous 
Essays,'Vol. I. p. 115 ; Journ. R.A.S. Vol. III. pp. 354, 356; 
Sansk. Die. p. 298 ; and Vishnu Purana, p. 405. 

Gothan, 

Place of assembling the cattle of a village. From the Sansk. 

.—Saugor. 

Gauchana, 

Gauchan^, or Gochani, is a field of wheat and ChanA (gram) 
sown together. The practice of sowing culmiferous and legu¬ 
minous plants together has been much ridiculed, and has been 
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brought forward as a proof of the ignorance of Indian agricul¬ 
turists. Mill emphatically declares it (Hist, of India, Vol. 11. 
p. 26) to be “ the most irrational practice that ever found ex¬ 
istence in the agriculture of any nation.” But, notwithstanding 
this denunciation, which is too much in accordance with the 
usual spirit of his comments on everything Indian, the real fact 
is that the practice is highly advantageous to the land, as well 
as to the crop. Dew readily forms on the leaves of the Chani, 
or gram, which would not form on the wheat; and in seasons of 
drought the practice is very often the means of preserving both 
crops. It may be carried, perhaps, to too great an excess in 
Madras, but the same charge cannot be made against the agri¬ 
culturists of these provinces. As for its being irrational, it is a 
practice encouraged by the first agriculturists of Europe. 
Nothing is more common than to sow clover with barley, flax, 
oats, and Lent-com; and with the same object which has esta¬ 
blished Gauchand in native agriculture as a highly rational and 
beneficial system (Von Thaer, “Principes Raisonn^s d*Agric. 
Vol. IV. § 1304).—Bee Gojdi. 

Gauhani, 

Lands situated close round a village; the village itself; fields 
on which cattle graze. Gauhdni is also a general term for the 
entire lands of a village.—E. 

This word is probably substituted for which 

is rather difficult to pronounce, and is derived from the Sanskrit 
(sc. of or belonging to a village.—B. 

Godhar, slic'd 

Is the name given to the weeds and grasses which are col¬ 
lected from a ploughed field by the Dhinkhar.—Dehli. ^ 

It is known to the eastward by the name of Khedhi 
Gurhal Akan and Ghur;t^^. 



Godari, 

See Jura. 
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Gom, 

A pair of plough oxen ; sometimes called Dogdwa. Gor4 is 
more used in Dehli. 


Goend, 

Goend, or Gwenda, signifies a suburb; vicinage; fields near 
a village; homestead. 

Gohai, 

The treading out grain by bullocks. From Gahua, j.y.— 
Rohilkhand. More correctly spelt gahdi. 


Gohari, 




Rich, highly-cultivated land; derived, perhaps, from its 
capacity of growing Gohud, the provincial pronunciation of 
geiihun, wheat.—Saugor. 


Goja, U/ 

In Rchar an ox-goad; also a bamboo staff—B. 


Gojha 

A species of thorny grass which springs up during the rains. 
It is used medicinally, and Chamars eat it as potherb. 

Gojara, 

Barley and Chan^ sown together. It is known also by the 
name of Bejhard and Jauchani.—See Gojai and Gauchani. 

Gojai, 

Wheat and barley sown together in the same field. Adhga- 
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win, Goji, and Gojari are used in the same sense. This mixed 
crop is scarcely known in Saugor, Dehli, Lower Do4b, and 
Benares, but it is very common in the Upper and Central Bodb, 
Rohilkhand, Gorakhpur, and B4nda. 

Gokhru, 

The name of a herb which springs up on Bhur land; called 
also Hathichinghar, Kanthphil, and Bhankari. It produces a 
small fruit, covered with several prickles. In famine, the poorer 
classes of Hari4n4 feed on the pounded seed of this plant. It 
somewhat resembles Chan4, or the chick pea, and is known by 
botanists under the name of Tribulus lanuginosus (Roxb.). There 
is a large kind called the Gokhru dakhini, of which the fruit is 
of a triangular shape, and has prickles at the angles; hence the 
name is given to the iron crowsfeet thrown on the ground to 
check an advance of cavalry. 

Gol, 

A party from another village sojourning with their cattle for 
pasture.—Dehli. 

Gond, ou/ 5rT^ 

The name of a rush which grows in marshy ground, and is 
much used in making mats and baskets. 

Gonra, 

This is the name given in the Central and Lower Dodb to 
the reservoir from which water is raised by the Leharf, or' 
Beri, to the reservoir above it, which is called Parchha, Odh, 
and Ulaha. 

Sometimes Gonra is applied only to the straw or reeds which 
are placed to protect the side of the upper reservoir.—See 
Doari, Docha, and Rikh. 



Gudri, 

A daily market. 
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Gdl, J/ ^ 

A channel cut to convey water to a field. 

A road; a path.—Saugor. 

An unripe bunch of Indian corn; when ripe it ia called 
Kukri.—Dehli. 

Gulal, 

A farinaceous powder which Hindus throw on each other’s 
clothes during the Holi. It is generally the meal of barley, 
rice, or Singhara, dyed with Bakkam wood. 


Gulkhar, 

See Bhatkataiya. 



Gulphunana, 




The name of a herb which grows in fields sown with Kharif 
grains. It somewhat resembles the Guma. 

Gulu, j)/ ^ 

The pod of the Mahw& tree {Bassia lati/olia). It yields a 
■very useful oil, and is sometimes eaten by the poorer classes; 
but it contains no intoxicating qualities, like the blossom of that 
valuable tree, from which a spirit is produced by distillation, 
which is much used in Benares and Bah&r in spite of its sickly 
smell. The word appears to be a corruption of Gilaunda, which 
is said in Shakespear’s Dictionary to be ** the blossom after it 
has fallen off; ” but this application of the word is not known 
in these Provinces. The blossom is called Mahwa, like the 
tree, and the pod only is called Gilaunda, or Gulenda. 
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Gular, 

Cotton pods which, have not yet burst.—Eohilkhand.—See 
Dhund4 and Ghegara. 


Guma, 

A medicinal herb which grows on high ground during the 
rains, and in fields grown with Kharif crops (Pharnacewn 
mollttgo). It produces several small flowers, the beauty of which 
is much admired by natives. 


^ ^ ^ tix 
in: 

On fruit flower, on flower leaf. 

On that a firefly all coloured red,” 

Is a distich applied by some poet to the regular order in which 
the flowers of the Gumd alternate with the leaves, as well as to 
the appearance of the flowers which are said to resemble 
fire flies. 

There are two species of Gumd, one grows to the height of 
about two feet, the other seldom exceeds a foot. 


Gunth, 

Land assigned rent-free for religious purposes; the endow¬ 
ment of a temple.—Karaaon and Garhw^l. This word is 
sometimes, but incorrectly, pronounced Ghunt. 

Gur, / 3T 

Molasses. The gipsy name for sugar is Gurlo and Gadlo 
(Trans. R.A.S., Vol. II., p. 553). This is no doubt derived 
from our Gur. 


Gurao, j]/ 

A stook, or collection of sheaves.—Rohilkhand. A similar 
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word, but with the addition of a penultimate nasal n, is used in 
the Lower Dodb and Benares, to signify a heap of mixed chaff 
and com.—See Ganteh. 

Gurbhai, 

Fellow disciple. From ^ Guru, a spiritual teacher, and 
brother. The priests and teachers of the Sikh religion generally 
take the title Bh&i.—B. 


Gurda, 

See Koihu. 



Garhi, 




A village fortification of mud, flanked with towers. Under 
the former government there was scarcely a village without its 
Garhi. Under our strong administration it is scarcely known 
except by name. 

Garhai', 

A small pond. 

Garri, 

A hay-stack; a rick; a stack of thatching grass; more cor¬ 
rectly, Kharhi. 

A small mound raised between heaps of com and bhusa on 
the threshing floor.—Lower Do4b. 

A large stack of wheat or barley, containing two or more 
senkd, which generally comprises several thraves of corn, the 
produce of one field.—Dehli and Upper Do&b. 

A large stack of Kharif produce.—Rohilkhand. 

Kundrd \Jj^ is in general use elsewhere in the same sense, 
and also within the limits in which Garri obtains, but in the 
latter case is always larger than a Garri.—See Chhaur, Dabiya, 
Gar&hi, Jhuha, Pahi, and Sdntri. 


TOI.. II. 


22 
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Gashti, 

Presents to a revenue oflficer on his tour. From the Persian 


gasht, rounds. 



Gathi, 

See Gachi. 



Gathaund, 




A deposit, or trust bound up in a bag (gathri). 

Gathn, 

Literally, a bag; and hence applied to money brought in 
payment of revenue in a bag.—Benares. 

Gathwansf, 

The twentieth part of a Gatha. 

Gathiya, 

A pannier; a sack; a bundle. 

Gayari, 

See above under Gyal. 

Gaira, ^jS 

A sheaf of com. 

Half, ^ 

A man employed for the duties of ploughing—from J* 
a plough. In the Glossary, Halis are said to be agrestic slaves; 
it would have been more proper to say, labourers.—See Harwaha. 

Hapar, j>}^ 

A nursery for sugar-cane. 
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Har len&j ^ ^ 

To examine the correctness of a pair of scales.—Dehli and 
Do4b. TAr lena is xised in Rohilkhand. S4dh lena to the 

Eastward. 

H4ta, ^TfTT 

Premises; an enclosure; a compound in Anglo-Indian lan¬ 
guage. It is a corruption of the Arabic Ihata. 

Hdthi'ohak, 

Is the name of a grass which grows about a foot high, and is 
given as fodder to cattle. It is also, by an easy conversion, the 
name given by gardeners to the prickly, and to the Jerusalem 
(girasole) artichoke. 

Hitha, lA* ^ 

A person appointed to take care of the standing crops.—See 
Ahita. 

Henga, 

A harrow. This word, as well as Sohdga, Mai, Maihra, and 
SirAwan, is in general use; but the implement is known locally 
by varioua other names, as Patoi, Pahtan, Patela, Patri, and 
Dandela. The part to which the ropes, or thongs, are attached 
is called Marwah. The cylindrical harrow, or roller, is called 
Pari in Rohilkhand; Bilna and Belan in the Lower DoAb and 
Benares; and Gheri, Girari, and Kolhu in Dehli and the Upper 
DoAb. The harrow made of two parallel timbers joined together, 
is called Mainra SohAga in Dehli and the DoAb, and Sohal 
in Rohilkhand. GAhan is the name of a forked harrow.—See 
QAhan. 


Hirankhuri, 

The name of a creeping herb which grows in the rainy season. 
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Its leaves resemble an antelope’s hoof, and hence it derives its 
name—Hiran, an antelope, and Khuri, a cloven hoof. 


Hulhul, 

Hurbura, 

A small herb which springs up in the rainy season, and is 
used as a culinary vegetable. The commonest kind has a white 
flower, and produces a long pod, like that of the Mung, and is 
used as a medicine in fevers {Cryandropsis pentaphylla, formerly 
Cleome pentaphylla^ or viscosa). There are said to be four kinds 
—white, red, purple and yellow. The three latter are much 
sought after by alchymists. 


Hundh, 

See Jita. 


a 


Hauli, 

A liquor shop. The word is common, except in Saugor and 
Dehli. 


Hadbast, 

This word also signifies the demarcation of boundaries, pre¬ 
paratory to survey. 

Hakarna, b 

To drive oxen. A corruption of H&nkna, to drive. 


Hal, Ja 

Har, ^ 

A plough,—if an instrument may be dignified by that name 
which has neither coulter to cut the soil nor mould-board* to 

• But when anything like a mould-board is required, the people have sufficient in¬ 
genuity to frame one. The only occasion which calls for such an expedient is when 
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turn it over. Nevertheless, simple as the Hal is, and wretched 
in construction, it is admirably adapted to our light Indian soil, 
and does its duty well under the able agriculturists of our pro¬ 
vinces. Of the operations of this simple plough, Dr. Tennant, 
who has led the van in the abuse of everything Indian, observes 
(“Indian Recreations,” Vol. II. p. 78), “Only a few scratches 
are perceptible here and there, more resembling the digging of 
a mole than the work of a plough;” yet this prejudiced and 
superficial observer remarks in another place that the average 
produce of the Province of Allahabad is fifty-six bushels* of 
wheat to the English acre: as if these “ scratches and diggings 
of a mole” could by any possibility produce double the average 
of the scientific cultivators of England. He had forgotten also 
to remark that the drill, which has only within the last century 
been introduced into English field husbandry, and has even yet 

ragar-cane is sown. Large and deep furrows ore then required, and various means 
are resorted to, to moke the plough accomplish the purpose* la Dehli and the Upper 
Do&b it is usual to bind canes on the port into which the sole is fixed* Generally 
not more than two ploughs arc used wh,eQ planting sugar, but in the Dohb as many 
as four sometimes follow one another, on two of which oro fixed mould*boards of the 
name of Roh and F&kbi, the former being stronger and smaller than the latter. The 
Roh is made of one piece of wood, the Phkhi of two* 

♦ The yield of wheat would certainly not be so great now, whatever it might have 
been in the Doctor’s days. It may be as well to make this reservation, with reference 
to the very common remark, that land in Upper India does not yield now so much as 
it did in former days* Where this is really the result of observation, the causes are 
obvious—the greater infroqucucy of fallows—the little manure that is given being 
diffused over more fields than formerly—the decrease in the fall of the periodical 
rains, owing to the immense mass of forest and jungle which has been cleared away— 
and the fields being less cultirated than formerly, when ploughs and hands could only 
be employed upon a limited number of fields* These are all to be traced to the 
operation of a more remote cause—the entire security afforded by the British Govern¬ 
ment* The number of hands, ploughs, and bullocks has not increased in proportion 
to the increase of cultivation* 

It should never be forgotten that the decrease in the fertility of the soil is an old 
and popular complaint, and arises chiofiy from the universal tendency to depreciate 
the present and exalt the past* 
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in the northern counties to combat many native prejudices, has 
been in use in India from time immemorial. If he had only 
reflected on this single fact (leaving out of consideration the 
universal practice of rotation and complete expulsion of corn- 
weeds), he would have saved the poor Hindus from much of th'e 
reproach which has been so lavishly heaped upon them by Hill 
and his other blind followers. 

The principal parts of an Indian plough are—Haras, the 
beam; Hathili, HathA, Chiriyd, or 

Muthiy&, the handle or stilt; Panhari or Parauth^, 

the sole, which is generally at the end shod with an iron share, 
called Ph&ld, ^ Chau, or Kus^i. The Hal, or *rivRf 
Ndngal, is the body of the plough, the main piece into which 
the Panhari and Haras are joined; but these terms, besides 
being exclusively applied to a particular part of the plough, are 
used to signify the entire plough. The Og is a peg, or 
wedge, which fixes the Haras firmly into the Hal; a second is 
sometimes added which is called Gandheli; the 

Pacheld, PachhiU, or Phannd, is a wedge which 

fixes the Panhdri to the Hal. The Khur4, Bamel, 
or Narhel, is an indented, or notched, part at the end of 
the beam, corresponding to the copse, or cathead, to which the 
yoke is attached by a leathern thong, called a Nadah. In 
some parts the beam is not notched, but drilled with holes, into 
which pieces of wood are inserted. The yoke consists of the 
Ju4, or upper piece, and the Tarm'&chi, or lower 

jfiece. The Sail is the outer pin, and Gata the inner pm 
which join the Tarmdchi and the Ju4, and which are on each 
side of the bullock’s neck when it is yoked. These are the 
names usually applied to the parts of a plough in the Do4b and 
North-West; but in Benares and the Eastward the names are 
somewhat different. There, the Chandauli answers to 

the Chiriyd, or Path to the Og, Nareli to the 

Pacheld. Har is the part on which the share is fixed, There 
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are knots also, called Mahddewa, on the yoke of the Benares 
plough ; and some other differences not worth mentioning. 

Besides the common Hal of the country, there are others used 
in some places which vary but little in their structure from 
it. There is, for instance, the Nagar plough, which is used in 
Bundelkhand for planting sugar-cane. It is very heavy, re¬ 
quires six, seven, or eight bullocks to draw it, and enters very 
deep into the ground. The cane is put into a hole of the 
wooden part of the plough, through which it is passed and 
deposited in the earth, to as great a depth as the share can 
attain. The American cotton planters were much pleased with 
this plough, and preferred this manner of sowing sugar-cane to 
any they could adopt with the American plough. There is also 
the B4kbar, used to take off the crust when the soil is 

hide-bound, and by skimming the surface clears the soil from 
grass, weeds, and stubble.—See Bikhar. There arc also the 
Kudhiya, the Kadh, the Kathii, the Kusiyar, the Pachranga, etc., 
which need no particular description.—See the illustration. 


Halda, 

Harda, 

A disease of the Cerealia, in which the plant withers, and 
assumes a yellow tinge. The word is derived from Ilaldi, 
turmeric. This kind of mildew differs but little from the 

Girwi, ^.p., except in attacking the plants in an earlier stage of 
their growth. 

Etaliyak, 

Wages of ploughmen.—Dehli and Upper Bodb. 


Haltaddf, 

A drill plough.—See B4nsa. 
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Halas, 

Hanas, 

JzLaFas^ 

The beam of a plough. Shakespear says wrongly Harfs is 
the tail of a plough. Dr. Carey gives Is as the beam of the 
Dinagepur plough.—Asiatic Researches, vol. x., p. 25.—E. 

It is probably from and ish, * lord or ruler,* as it is the 
principal part of the plough.—B. 


Handa, IjLa fTT 

A grass which is found on the banks of tanks and marshes. 
It produces a little red flower, but is not applied to any useful 
purpose. 


Hansraj, 

Literally, “ goose-king,** i.e. Brahma to whom it is sacred. 
A herb which springs up on brick walls during the rains. It is 
used medicinally.—Rohilkhand. It is known by the name of 
Pareshawdshan in the Dodb. It is also the name of a kind of 
rice.—See Dhdn. 



Harai, 

The portion of land in a field which is included within one 
circuit of a plough. To commence another circuit is styled 
Hard! phandnd, ** to knot the plough-circle.** 


Harghasit, 

All the cultivated land of a village is so called. From har, 
a plough, and ghasitna, to draw.—Lower Dodb. 


Harha, 

Unbroken and vicious cattle; plough bullocks.—Dehli and 
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Dodb. Besides these local meanings, it is generally applied to 
stray oxen. 

Harjins, 

Grain of sorts. From bar, every, and jins, species. 

Hai’kara, 

A messenger. From bar, every, and kar, business. The 
usual occupation of an Uarkdra at present is by no means in 
accordance with the derivation. 

M. Garcin dc Tossy, in a note to p. 219 of bis “ K6.mrup,'’ 
observes on this word—“ A la lettre factoton. Ce nom d^signe 
un des trente-sept domestiques! quo les Indiens, et les Euro¬ 
peans, ont a leur service.” * 

Harkat, 

Cutting rice while it is green and unripe.—Rohilkhand. 
From hara, green, and katna, to cut. 

Haraun', 

The occupation of ploughing, or place where ploughing is 
going on. Uarauii par jao signifies, ” go and put your hand to 
the plough.” 

Also, an advance of about two rupees in money, and two 
maunds in corn, given to a ploughman when first engaged.— 
Benares. 

Sondhdr is the term applied in the North-West. 

• In spite of the implied sneer in the text the learned French author is right both 
as to the literal meaning of the word, the original occupation of the oIBcer, and the 
number of servants usually maintained by both Furopeans and wealthy natives. In 
fact, to this day the indigo planters keep a serv'ant called hark&ra whose business 
is precisely that of a factotum. He has to be constantly perambulating the land 
under indigo culUvation, and keep the ryots up to their work besides making himself 
useful in a vast variety of ways. The Hindu ryot of Behar and E. Oudh, however, 
comipta the word into halhdra, as though from hal, a plough, because one of the 
harkara s duties is to see that the lands are properly ploughed._B. 
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Harsingar, 

The weeping Nyctanthes {^^cianthes arbor irisiia). It ia a 
email forest tree growing to the height of about twelve feet. 
Harsingdr yields a deliciously fragrant blossom, from which a 
yellow dye is prepared, which was borne on our tariff as au 
excisable article till the late revision of the Customs law. Har* 
singer is also much used in medicine by native practitioners, 
and is occasionally cultivated in gardens. 


Harsot, 

Harsot, or Harsotiya, signifies ploughing a furrow; the first 
ploughing of the season.—See Halaeta. 

Affording assistance in ploughing.—See Angwara, Dang- 
wara, and Jita. 

The term is also used to signify the bringing the plough 
home across the back of a bullock, or with the share inverted, 
after the conclusion of the day^s work: 


Videre fessos vomerem inversum bovea 
Collo trahentcs languido. 

— Sbr. I^od. JI. 63. 

These terms are used in Dehli; and, in the last meaning, in 
Brij also. 


Harsaj j a, jSt 

Literally, a sharer in a plough; reciprocal assistance afforded 
in ploughing fields.—Bimdelkhand. From har, a plough, and 
sajja, partnership.—See Angwara, Dangwara, and Jita. 


Harat, *3^ 

A Persian wheel for drawing water from a well. The word 
is a corruption of Arhat, q.v. Eight bullocks employed at a 
Harat are capable of irrigating an acre of ground during the 

day. 
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Harwaha, 

A ploughman. The word is most commonly used in the 
East. Hill is more usual in the West. 

Hariya, Vy* 

A ploughman ; a worshipper; a devotee. The double meaning 
attached to this word is very elegantly conveyed in the following 
couplet. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ 

“Love Hara, o worshipper, after the fashion of the peasant, 

The rent is heavy, his debts are many, still he loves his field.” 

The two first words signify “ Ploughman and Plough,” as 
well as “Worshipper and Hara (Siva) which gives the poet 
the opportunity of conveying the moral, that no vicissitudes 
of fortune should afiect a man’s love for labor and devotion. 


Hasiya, L*»a» ffinn 

A reaping hook. Hansiya is also correct. 

Hatta, Ua 

A largo wooden shovel or spoon, about five feet long, used for 
throwing water into fields from aqueducts.—E. Oudh. 

Ikh, 

Sugfar-cane ; a field of sugar-cane.—Ganna. 

Tkh is used in Western Hindustan, ukh in Eastern. In the 
Panjab the name is kumddh.—B. 


Ekfardi, 

Land producing only one crop annually; opposed to JutiyAri 

and Bofarda. It is also known by the name of Ekfasli, Fard, 
and Fardh&i. 
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Ekfasli, 

Land yielding but one crop annually. 

In^ua, 

A pad placed on the top bf the head to support a water-jar.— 
See Jura. 



Induri, 

A pad for supporting a round-bottomed jar.—See Jura. 


Irada, 

A term in arithmetic.—See under Bariz. 


Isband, 

The name of a herb which springs up on the banks of tanks 
during the rainy season. It produces a round thorny fruit, of 
which the seed is much used in exorcism and other superstitious 
practices. 

Ismwar, j\y^\ 

Literally, nominal. From ism, a name ; entry in statements 
according to the order of individuals' names. 

Istiklal, 

Confirmation; perpetuity; fixedness, 


Istikrar, 

Confirmation. These three last words are tenth infinitives 
of Arabic roots. 


Itsit, e—51 

A root like osier-twigs, or like Chiret&, used in the Chaj 
Doab, in the Panjab, together with other drugs, to procure 

abortion.—B. 
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Izafa 

Increase. TJiese three words are also derived from the Arabic. 

Jab, ^ 

Jabi, 

An ox-muzzle. J&li. Munhchhinka, and Muncba are also 
used, as well as the words mentioned under Chhinka. 

J4ll, 

A term used in the 'Western parts of Rohilkhand to signify 
twice-ploughed land. When ploughed three times, it is called 
Tase; when four times, Chaus; when five times, Pachbdsi; and 
so on. In the Northern Parganahs of Bareilly, the corres¬ 
ponding terms are Dobar, T4bar, Chonwar, Pachdwar; and the 
first ploughing is called Eksiri.—See Dor and Dosdri. 

Jakhan, ^1^ 

The wooden foundation of the brick-work of a well. It is 
generally made of the green wood of the Gullar tree (i^cws 
glomerata), because it is said to be less liable to rot than any 
other kind. The wood of the Pipal {Ficus religiosa) is also in 
request on the same account, but it is considered inferior to 
Gullar. This foundation is also known by the name of Newar 
and Nimchak. Sweetmeats are generally distributed, and some¬ 
times a drum is beaten, on the occasion of its being adjusted 
and fixed. The word is perhaps derived from Jukarna, to 
tighten, to pinion; as great care and time are necessarily taken 
in binding the separate parts (gandwdla) together, so that they 
may form a compact cylinder for the support of a heavy super¬ 
structure of masonry.—See Jamuwat. 

Jail, JU- 

m 

An ox-muzzle; a net bag for weighing Bhus (chaff).—See 
Chhinka and Jab. 
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Jant, grtcT 

A wooden trough for raising water. 


Jant a. 


IxJls*- 


«n«n 


A species of hand mill-stone; a stone mill for grinding. 


Jath, 

The name of the post fixed in a tank to denote that its water 
has been dedicated to the deity, or has been married to a grove. 
Also the revolving beam or axis of a sugar-mill.—See Kolhfi. 


Jatra, 

A religious festival or fair. 




Jfra, 

Cumin seed. 








Jftapatr, 

A favorable decision.—Benares. 


Jihat, lift'd 

Plural of Arabic jihat, a cause, an object. Duties on 

manufactures. They were reduced by Akbar from 10 to 5 per 
cent., but were imposed during the decline of the monarchy at a 
much heavier rate by every petty ruler in his own principality. 

Jel, 

The chain of buckets on a Persian wheel.—See Arhat. 


Jelf, 

Jell is a kind of pitchfork, or rake, for collecting and ad¬ 
justing the ears of com on the threshing-ground. It is also 
known to the Eastward by the names of Pancha and Panch&n- 
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gurd, from its having five (panch) prongs. Dhinka, or Dhmka, 
is a smaUer kind of Jeli, which is used by a man in a sitting 
posture, and differs from a Jeli in having curved prongs. 

^ jl Ai U ji ‘^--V 

Ijs J \j jJjLrf jW?" J Aii'h.*) A-i 


J Jy ^ Ai-V J ■^' 1/*^ ^ Ai^^Li j\^ 

A^ 

* . ** t A'.A 4idi«J\ ^*^'1 4_^lxIL^ 

S^l'J <-il^ J ejill JAJ Ali ^y J W 

(GharWba'l Lngh&t) x a..*.^ . ell. 


I translate only so much of the above as refers to the matter 
in hand : “ Jeli is a piece of wood with two prongs, with which 
they toss into the air the ears of corn on the threshing floor 
after threshing them, to separate the chaff from the grain. 
Also called Sikau, but in the Jahangiri Sikau is restricted to a 
three-pronged fork ; one with four prongs is called a ‘ Chahdr- 
shdkhah.' It is also called in Hindi dambdli, and at Gwalior 
Panchdngurd.”—B. 


Jeonar, 






Is sometimes used in the sense of Jaunal, q.v. 


Jenikj 

A thick rope, used for tying mould round the roots of trees 
when transplanting them.—E. add. 
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Jeorij 'aiq>^ 

Bears the same meaning as Jarib, q.v. A cord, a rope. 

Jhabar, 

Low land on which water lies, and which produces rice, or a 
grass called Tin. Sometimes, when the water dries up quickly, 
Rabbi crops are also sown in it.—See Jhab Bhomi in the 
Printed Glossary. 


Jbad, 

Land on which Dhdk, Hins, and other jungly bushes grow.— 
Upper Doab. 


Jhada, 

Lands which remain under water during the rains. A 
swamp.—See Jhabar. 


Jhakari, 



A milk-pail. From the Jhdkari, or Dohni, the milk is 
transferred into other vessels—the Kadhauni, the Jamauni, the 
Biloni, according to the particular process it has to undergo, till 
it reaches the ultimate stage of Ghi. 


Jheim, UUT 

A large instrument in the shape of a hoe, or Phaurd, used for 
excavating earth in well-sinking. The use of it is peculiar to 
this country, and it is very ingeniously applied. The mode of 
its application has been fully detailed in the Asiatic Society b 

Journal. 

Jhangi, 

Bramble and brushwood.—Eastern Oudh. 
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Jhau, jW 

{Tcmarix dioica). A common shrub in the Upper Provinces, 
growing in marshy or inundated ground. It is much used for 
thatching, hedging, and burning. Galls ore produced on it, 
called Samratu’t turfa, or Bari-mai.—See Faras. 

Jhaii, 

A pitcher with a long neck.—See Ghara. 

Jhari, 

Jungle; small bushes. 

Jhawar, 

Flat or low land flooded by the rains.—See Jhdbar. 

Jhi'l, 

A shallow lake or morass, called in Bengal bil. 

Jhiri, 

Withered wheat; blight. The word is perhaps derived from 
Jhurna, to fade. 



Jhojhuru, 

A grass to which camels are very partial, and which is 
occasionally given os fodder to horned cattle. It grows to the 
height of about two feet, and is known also by the name 
jangali nil, or wild Indigo. 



Jhokand, 

Is the place at which the Jhonkayd stands.—See Kolhu and 
Jhonkaya. 


Jhola, *1^ 

A cold wind which affects wheat by drjdng up the ears.— 
Upper I)o4b and Dehli. 


TOL. U.' 


23 
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Jhonkaya, 





The man who keeps up the fire when sugar is boiling. The 
word is sometimes pronounced Jhukwa and Jhokya,—but incor¬ 
rectly, for it is derived from Jhonkna, to supply fuel to an oven. 


Jliuhd) 

Jhiiha is in Bohilkhand what Chaur is in Behli. A large 
stack of Jawar or Bajra. A Jhuh& generally contains from ten 
to twenty Bojh, or loads. 



Jhuh', ^ 

A cloth, or sheet, made into a fan for winnowing grain, when 
there is no wind.—Dehli. The word is derived from Jhiilna, to 
8wing,*or perhaps from Jhalna, to fan. The corresponding term 
in Bundelkhand is Sarwa. In Bohilkhand and Upper Do4b, 
Partwai. In Benares, Pathi and Parauta; and in the Lower 
and Central Do4b, Parauta, Partowa, and Parti. 


Jhlinga, 

Bramble; brushwood. The word is sometimes pronoimced 
Jhangi. 

JhuDg^i signifies also a bullock whose home project forward. 
There are many similar words significant of peculiarities in the 
shape of horns.—mainA is a bullock the tips of whose horns 
join in the centre. A superstition prevails against their use in 
draft or agriculture, and they are consequently always bestowed 
upon Brahmans.—Mor& is a bullock whose horns grow back- 
Tvards.—Mundr4, one whose horns are stunted and ill-developed. 
—Mundi, one whose horns are broken.—^Phulsapel (literally one 
who shoves against a doorway), one whose horns panject to the 
right and left.—Kainch^, one whose horns are one up and the 
other down. In some places, this is called Sarg-pitdli, t.e. 
heaven-and-hellwarda.—See Dunda. 
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Jhunthar, 

Fields yielding double crops. It is sometimes pronounced 
jhuthan and juthiydil. Juthiyan and jutheli are also used in a 
similar sense.—See Jutiyan. 


Jhiipa, 






A pile of mangoes or other fruit.—Lower Doalk 


Jhiima, 

To shake fruit from the tree, 
is to fall as fruit from a tree. 


Jhurna, with a short vowel, 


Jhora, iTivi 

The haulm or stalks of leguminous plants, such as Mung 
and Moth, used as fodder. 


Jhauwa, 

A large open basket; so called because it is made from the 
twigs of the Jhau, g.v. 

Jhabra, 

Jhabr4, or Jhabbua, is an epithet applied to the ears of 
animals when they are covered with long hair. From jhabba, a 
tassel. One of the bucolic maxims respecting the choice of 
horned cattle says in approval of this point, 

?T ^ 

“ Hairy ears 

Buy these, do not let them go.*’ 

Jhajharka, 

Early dawn before it is easy to distinguish objects.—GharAibuT 
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Lughdt. The word is spelt jhajhalka in the Tuhfatul Lughit-i 
Hindi. Neither word is in Shakespear’s Dictionarj. 


Jhakora, 



A shower. 

Jhalar, 

jh=r 


A thicket; brushwood. 


Jhamaka, 



A heavy shower. 

Jhamjham, 




Heavy continued rain. The term Jhamdjham is similarly 
\i6ed. 

Jhamaijhamar, 

A light rain ; raining drop by drop. 

Jhanda, 

Jhandi, 

A flag staff; a flag used by surveyors as a mark by which to 
direct their observations. 

Jhanjia, 

A subdivision of the Mar soil.—Lower Dodb. 

Jhankhara, 

Jhankhard, sometimes pronounced Jhankara, signifies a leaf¬ 
less tree,—the contrary of Jhanduld which is applied 

to a tree with thick foliage. 
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Jhar, JW ^ . 

Heavy rain; hence jhar^-jhar, heavily, rapidly; and jhan, 
continued rain, wet weather. 

Jharberi, 

From jhar, or jhdr, a bramble, and ber the name of n tree, 
which appears to be the same as the sidar of Africa and Arabia, 
the Zizyphns napcca of modem botanists, and the Rhammis spina 
chrisfi of Linnocus, and probably identical with the tree which 
yielded the famous fruit of the Lotophagi (Herod. IV. p. 177). 

The Jharberi seldom exceeds two feet in height, but the 

% 

Ber is a large tree which sometimes grows to the height of 
between twenty and thirty feet. The Jharberi is often called 
the Pdla shrub, and is used for many useful purposes. In 
appearance it is no better than a prickly bush, the fruit, 
however, which resembles a small plum, affords food to the 
destitute in famine, and is collected for that purpose by the 
women and children. It is either mixed with milk and water, 
or eaten in its natural state with bread, if procurable, and if 
not, by itself. The leaves are threshed and collected for fodder 
for the cattle; the briars and thorns form barriers for the fields, 
and cattle sheds, and, when no longer required, are used as 
fuel. During the year of famine (for it seems to grow equally 
luxuriant in a drought) the people to the West of the Jumna 
fed their cattle, and paid a large proportion of their revenue, 
from its sale. Indeed, in villages where the crop entirely failed, 
the only collections were from this source. In such cases the 
people retained one-half for consumption, and disposed of the 
remainder. Pila leaves, in an average year, sell from six to 

twelve maunds the rupee. The Jhai'beri produces also very 
good gallnuts. 


Jharud) 

The name of 


a nutritious grass of which the 


grain is some- 
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thing like that of Shamdkh {Panicum frumentaeeum)^ of which 
it is reckoned to be a wild species. It springs up during the 
rains. The grain is eaten by Hindus on fast days, and Cham&rs 
commonly make it into bread. The stalks are cut up and given 
to cattle, or applied to the purpose of improving the quality 
and quantity of milk. It is known also by the name of Sawan 
and Sawain, because it ripens in the month S&wan. 

Jharota, 

The close of a season.—See Jhuma. 

Jins, 

Grain; commodities; products. 

Jinwar, 

See lanwar, which is the most usual pronunciation. 

Jiri4, 

The name of a rice cultivated in Benares.—See Dhan. 

Jog, 

The name of the person upon whom a draft or bill of exchange 
is drawn. 

Johar, 

The name given to a large pond or lake.—DehlL—See Ahar. 
It is also applied in the Central Do6.b to any inundated land, 
and is there pronounced Jhor. 

In Shakespear’s Dictionary, Juhar is said to signify “Pits 
filled with water at the bottom of mountains.” 

Jokhdi, J\4y=r 

Weighment; the weighman’s perquisite. From jokhnd, to 
weigh. 
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Jua, W ^ 

The yoke of a cart or plough. 

The word is preserved iu many of the Indo-European lan¬ 
guages.—See Gan, Hal, and Halas. 

Jui, ^ 

An insect destructive to certain crops.—See Gindar. 

Jugalna, 

To chew the cud. 

Juna, ^ 

Jura, }J^ 

A rope of twisted grass, or twine, made to support a round- 
bottomed jar. It is called also Induri, Endhua, Chakwa, 
Gurari, Ginduri and Godari. The original meaning of Jura is 
the knot into which Hindus tie their hair at the back of the 
head. 

Juremari, ^*110 

Literally, brought under the yoke. The term is generally 
used to signify land actually in possession, in distinction to that 
which a man is entitled to by virtue of descent from a common 
ancestor. 

Juta, ^<TT 

Is the name given to the rope connecting the leheri, or 
irrigating basket, with the killi, or handle. From jotna, to 
yoke. 

J utiyan, 

Land which bears two harvests during the year,—opposed to 
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ekfarda, which hears only one.—Benares. The word is derived 
from jotna, to cultivate. 


JuthMi, 

Juthdli bears the same meaning as Jutiydn above. 


^ orf, 

A pond smaller than a Pokhur.—Dehli.—See Ahar. 


Jot, 

Cultivation; tillage; tenure of a cultivator. It is also some 
times used to signify the rent paid by a cultivator. 


Jota, 

Jotar, ^d l' < 

Jotiya, 

J otan, 

A cultivator of land.—See above under Jot. 


Jau, ^ 

Barley,—but not exclusively such as is raised by artificial 
irrigation, as stated in the Printed Glossary. 

The Jau, or barley-corn, is in India, as in many other 
countries, the primary unit of measures of length. The Asiatics, 
however, in that fondness for minute quantities which prevails 
with them, assume a certain number (6 or 8) of hairs of a horse s 
tail or mane, as equivalent to a Jau. Between Europe and 
Asia, there is also this difference in the use of the Jau as the 
basis of measures of length, that in the former it is more usual, 
though not universal, to take the length of the grain; in the 
latter, the breadth:—thus, in England, three barley-corns 
placed end to end make an inch, and in India, eight barley- 
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corns’ breadths make a finger. The former is more likely to he 
correct as an invariable standard than the latter. 

The following table shews the quantity of barley in cultiva¬ 
tion in the Upper Provinces during the year of survey. 

Dehli Division . 

Rohilkhand Division . 

Mirat Division . 

Agra Division . 

Allahabad Dinsion . 

Benares Division . 

Saugor Division . 

Total Acres 

Jauchani, 

A mixed crop of barley and chan&.—See Gojara. 

Jaunal, ^ 

Land cultivated alternately by Rabi and Kharif sowings. 
Land in continual cultivation.—Rohilkhand and Doab. 

In Dehli and Oudh it is applied generally to land which has 
been cropped during the past season with wheat and barley, 
which in the Upper Doab is called Binar, and in some places, 
Narua. In Benares the same word, or rather Jaunar, means a 
field in which barley is sown without having borne a previous 
Kharif crop. In Bundelkhand it means land on which any 
Rabi crops have grown.—See Jaunar in the Printed Glossary. 

It is probable that the meanings ascribed to this word are 
derived from different sources. When it is applied to Rabi 
land alone, we may perhaps look for its root in Jau, barley. 
Where it means land under constant cultivation, we may 
perhaps look for its root in Jun, time. Thus, in many places 
land exhausted by over-cropping is styled Juni.—E. 


90,053 Acre.s. 
182,476 „ 

153,050 „ 

359,811 „ 

430,633 „ 

1,301,887 

854 „ 


2,518,754 
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The root of these words is probably to be found in the now 
little used Hindi word to eat.—B. 


Jaunchi, tr^ 

A kind of smut in barley and wheat, in which the ears 
produce no com. 



A species of millet.—See Jawar. 


J aunra, 

Payment of village servants in kind. The word appears to be 
a corruption of Jiora, q.v .—Eastern Oudh. 



Jabdi, 

A species of rice cultivated in Bohilkhand.—See Dhan. 


Jadhan, 



Jarhan, 

A large species of rice, cropped at the close of the rainy 
season. 


J agni, 

A small grain from which oil is extracted. It appears to be 
the same as the Bamtilli of the Gonds.—Saugor. 


Jajmaii, 

A person from whom Brahmans, or menials, such as barbers, 
washermen and sweepers, have an hereditary right to claim 
certain perquisites, on occasion of any ceremonies or services 
Avhich they are called upon to perform. 
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Jal, 

A jungle shrub which grows in Bhatti territory, 


Jala, ^ 

A lake. From jal, water. 




Jalaliy^, 

A fine species of wheat with reddish ears.—Saugor. 


Jalasa, 

A pool of water; a tank. 




Jalkar, 

The produce and piscary of rivers, jhils, tanks, etc.; also, the 
revenue assessed thereon.—See Jelkora and Jalkar in the 
Printed Glossary. 


Jalm, 

Birth ; birthright, 
especially in the soil. 
Janam, birth. 


ITsed to denote proprietary right, 
•Saugor. The word is a corruption of 


Jalmm, 

A bitter herb which grows on the banks of tanks. It is 
used medicinally as a cure for the itch, and has a purgative 
quality. It has obtained its name from its springing up only in 
the vicinity of water. 


Jalpi'pal, 

A herb somewhat resembling the pepper plant. It is called 
also Aspabdta in the Tarai Parganahs. In the Talif-i Sharif it 
is called Jalpilbaka. 
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Jamuwat, 





The foundation of a well. From, jamna, to join, to adhere. 
Hence the word is applied to the festive ceremony on the 
occasion of completing the foundation of a well.—Benares. In 
the Dehli territory this ceremony is called Haichak and Nim- 
chak, which are names applied also to the foundation of the 
well. Newar (from ^ foundation) is the most usual word 
elsewhere.“See Jakhan. 


J amowa, TOlTr 

Indigo planted before the rains, and irrigated by artificial 
means.—Central Doib. 

Jamow4 is also the name of a tree. 

Jamaiya, 

The name of a grass in Dehli. 

Jandra, 

Shakespear says, Jandrd means a pitchfork; but in the Upper 
Provinces it is most usually applied to a kind of rake used 
during irrigation for dividing a field into small beds. It is used 
by two men—one holds the handle, and the other hold? a string 
attached to the forks of the rake in a direction opposite to the 
handle. It is an inconvenient method of employing two men 
to do the work of one. The name JandrA is used chiefly to the 
Westward. Elsewhere, the same implement is known by the 
naihe of Mdnjho and Karha, and solid wood more sensibly sup¬ 
plies the place of the forks of the rake. 

Janewa, 

A kind of fragrant grass which grows in fields which have 
been cultivated with Kharif crops. Its flower is like that of the 
Do^ib, but its stem is erect, and grows to about the height of a 

foot and a half. 
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Jangra, 5/^ 

The haulm of Kharif produce.—Lower Do^b. 

Jantn, 

An almanac, or register. It originally meant a perforated 
piece of metal through which wire is drawn, and may have sub¬ 
sequently been applied to an almanac on account of its having 
many open compartments, or ruled divisions. E. 

I should be inclined to think that the two meanings have no 
connection with each other; the wire-drawer’s metal is merely a 
diminutive from the Sanskrit ^ yantra, meaning a tool or 
instrument of any sort; and the almanac was so called because 
it contained the record of astronomical observations made with 
yontras or instruments, such as the wonderful stone and brass 
circles, etc., still to be seen in the Man mandil at Benares.—B. 

Jaribkash, 

Surveyor; measurer. Literally, a drawer of the measuring 
chain. 

Jurimana, 

From jurm» a crime; fine, penalty; given as Jerumana 
in the Printed Glossary. 

Jarita, srftzT 

Brushwood; brambles. The word is used provincially, and is 
perhaps a corruption of the Hindi Jhur which signifies the 
same. 

Jarela, 

The name of a rice cultivated in Rohilkhand. 

Jarga, srth 

The name of a grass given as fodder to cattle, especially to 
horses. It grows generally on high ground. 
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Jarwi, ^jj=^ 

The name given to the small shoots of the rice plant, when it 
first springs from the ground. 

Jarwat, 

The trunk of a tree. 

Jatar, 

Cultivated land.—Upper Do&b. 

Jawalij 

Jawdla, or Jaw&li, signifies gram mixed with barley as food 
for cattle. Also, a small mixture of barley with wheat. 

Jawar, 5RTT 

A species of millet which grows from a height of eight to 
twelve feet on a reedy 8t«n (Solchtts sorghum). It is known 
also by the names of Jondhri, and in some places, of Jaimdi, 
There are generally reckoned to be four kinds of Jawir. The 
red kind, or Joginia Jaw&r, is large, bears a lower price than 
the other qualities, and its stalk is not good fodder for cattle. 
The Baunia (from Bauna, a dwarf) is small, very white, grows 
straighter than the other kinds, and its stalk is also considered 
an inferior fodder. The third and best is the Piria or S4er. 
Its head bends more than the rest, its stalk is much approved 
as fodder, and, as the grain grows more compactly, it ripens 
later than the other kinds. The fourth and rarest is the B&s- 
mati, which is a very fragrant kind, but scarcely repays the 

expense of cultivation. 

These may be considered the kinds most ordinarily known m 
the Dodb ; but there are several others known elsewhere, as the 
AMpuri like the Joginia, Diileria or Domunhi, Jaterya, Khowa, 
Charka, Bidara, Luku, Gutwa, M41ati, Chdneha, Baksi, Magha, 
Gapur4i, Bhadeli or Kuiru, Dugdi, Kumaria, Latiighar and 
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Binda; the specieo dififerencea of which it ia needless to 
mention. 

« 

Jawara, iiW , if 

As much land as can be ploughed by a pair of bullocks. If 
a man says he has two Jawdras. he may be considered to have 

cultivation sufficient for the employment of two ploughs. A 
Jaw&ri of the Central Dodb, in which province the word is 
chiefly used, could not at the most be considered as more than 

eight acres. , , . v ip 

In Dehli, Jaw&ra ia used to signify the area ploughed in haU 

a day, which ia the same aa the Chhakw&r of the Dodb. A 

Sanjhlo (literally, till the evening) signifies that which is 

ploughed during the whole day, and comprises two Jawdraa, 

equivalent to the Aratram, Arrura, Earing, and Avera of our 

law books. 

The words Jawdri and Jawara are derived from J ua, a yoke, 
it being as much land os one yoke of bullocks can plough. 
Another meaning of the word Jawara is a yoke, or pair of 

bullocks, especially when employed at a well. 

Jawdra is likewise the name of the barley which ia forced in 
earthen pots by the Brahmans for presentation at the Dasehra, 
or by women, for presentation to their brothers or fathers on the 
same festival.—See Jai. 

Jawdra also signifies, in some parts of these provinces, the 
small shoots of rice, which germinate when steeped in water. 
In Shakespear’s Dictionary it is said to mean “ large maize. I 
never heard of this application of the term. 

Jawasa, 

Jawdsa, imder the name of Javassa, is described in the 
Printed Glossary to be “ a slender thorny shrub, which assumes 
its most lively verdure in the heights of the warmest and driest 
weather, and languishes and fades unde?' the influence of rain.’* 
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It is the prickly-stem Iledysanim (H. Alhagi), a thorny hush 
on which camels browse; hence, says Khan Arzu, in his Dic¬ 
tionary, it is also called XTnt-kat4ra. But Khan Arzu appears 
to be wrong in saying the Jawisa is the same as TJnt^katdra. 
The peasantry look upon these as entirely different plants, and 
in appearance they do not in the least resemble each other. 
The real TJnt-kat4ra, or Katela, is something like a thistle 
{Echinops echinatus, Roxb.), and has a yellow flower. It is 
called in different parts of the country by different names, such 
as Ghamoi, and Bang-kateya, and Satyan4si. The Bhat-kateya 
and Gol-kateya are of the same family.—See Kateya. But, 
though the Jaw4sa is not called Unt-kat4ra, it certainly is a 
camel’s thorn, and being therefore classed under the name of 
Ushtar-khar, Khan Arzu might easily havebcen misled. The name 
of Alhagi is derived from the root haj, which denotes in Arabic 
its connection with a place of pilgrimage. One of the species, the 
Alhagi Maurorum (which is said by some to be the Jaw4sa itself) 
is celebrated for its production of the manna of the desert. 

Jaw4sa is aonsidered a good medicine in bilious disorders, 
but is chiefly known to Europeans as a substitute for Khas- 
khas in Tattis. In ancient times Jaw4sa appears to have been 
eaten by bullocks as weU as camels: for we find those animals 
represented in the Mrichchhakati as chewing Jaw4sa. If they 
were able to accomplish this, their palates must have altered 
considerably; unless, as perhaps was the case, the prickly herb 
was chopped up into little bits, and given as fodder in that state. 


Jawaz, 

A Persian word signifying a wooden mortar; a sugar-miU; 
an oil-mill. 


Jazar, 

A term in arithmetic signifying duplation, or douhlmg a 
number, which, like mediation or halving, is considered m 
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Oriental works to be a separate operation from ordina^ multi¬ 
plication. or division, and is so entered in European books on 
arithmetic of the sixteenth century. 

Jaichi, ^ 

A weed which springs up with Eabi crops.—See Jaiti. 


Jai, ^ ^ 

Oats. The name has been only lately introduced mto the 
N "W P., as the grain was not known before the acquisition of 
this country by the British. It may perhaps have been so 
called from its being considered a small kind of barley; thus, 
from jau, jaui, jai; as from chana. chani; and urd, urdi. The 
word, however, is not new, though the application of it is; for 
the smaU shoots of barley (especially cultivated by Brahmans 
for the purpose, in anticipation of the season) which are carried 
about in the turbans of Hindus during Dasehra, are in many 
places known by the name of Jai, or Jai,* either because of the 
smallness of the barley, or in commemoration of the Jai, or 
triumph of Rama over Ravana, the demon-lord of Lanka. 

It is worthy of remark that in Benares, Bundelkhand, and 
the Lower Doab, oats are called Ramjau, i.e. the barley of 
Rama. As the Hindus already had an Indarjau {JSchites anti- 
d^sentefnca), Ramjau was not altogether an unnatural combina¬ 
tion to represent a new grain which bore a resemblance to 
barley. Ramjau, therefore, being the name which the natives 


• This is likewise the name giyen to the first sprouts of germinating rice (see 
Jawara) when the seeds are steeped in water prCTious to sowing. There is also a 
small species of barley well known in Rohilkhand as Jai, or Jai, as is shown by the 
following couplet, in which its easy and rapid growth is remarked:— 

The Jai lialloos ont from the house tops, * Why not sow me after eating Khecharl V ** 
Makar Sakiant) which implies that its growth is rery quick. 


you n. 


24 
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chose first to give this grain, it is not altogether improbable that 
we may derive our Jai from the ceremony above alluded to, 
rather than from its being considered a small species of barley. 
The veiy name of Ramjau would instantly suggest Jai—both being 
words intimately connected with the festival of the Dasehra. 

Jaiti, 

Jaiti, Jauchi, or Jaichi, is the name of an Euphorbia in the 
Western part of these Provinces, which springs up with the 
Kabi crops, and yields an excellent oil. The plant is about 
two feet high and three in circumference, and the seed yields 
about one-fifth of its weight in oil. In a paper presented in 
May, 1843, to the Horticultural Society of Calcutta, it is stated 
as an extraordinary thing that the seed will not come up on the 
ground on which it was last shed, if that land has in rotation 
been under a Kharif crop. But there appears nothing won¬ 
derful in this (even if the statement is true to the fullest extent, 
which perhaps it is not), because land under a Kharif crop is 
always most thoroughly weeded, and the Jaiti seed would not 
be allowed to remain in it. If the land remain imcultivated 
during the Kharif, a few Jaiti plants would come up, but not 
of course so many as W'ould appear had the land been ploughed 
and prepared for a Rabi crop. In these respects it obeys 
some of the conditions of Matauna.—(See Kodo.) The previous 
ploughing for the Kabi has such an effect upon Jaiti, that it 
will spring up the third year after it is shed, even if the land 
has been under an intermediate Kharif crop. It is not there¬ 
fore necessary to suppose that it has any natural affinity with 
the Kabi grains; the mere ploughing, and exposure of the 
soil to the genial influence of the atmosphere, are sufficient to 
account for its germination. 

Jaiti does not appear likely to repay the trouble of cultiva¬ 
tion, notwithstanding the expectation held out in the paper 
above-mentioned. 
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Kachhwara, 

An y portion of ground cultiTated by Karbhis. The Province 
of Ivft tr^h derives its name from the same source. (SeeTishnu 
Purana, p. 190). In the Upper Provinces the term Kachh- 
wara, or, more usually, Kachar, is applied to alluvial foTTna> 
tions under the banhs of a river, and the term has been said to 
be derived from Uach, a comer; on account of Kachars form¬ 
ing chiefly in the re-entrant angles of a river^s bank : but thia 
does not seem so probable as the derivation above given, as the 
land is ^ell adapted for garden produce, and therefore culti¬ 
vated, or fit to be cultivated, by Ivachhia. Or the word may 
come from Uai^hha, new, frosh. 

Kami a, 

A caterpillar, so called from its woolly coat.—See below. 

Klamal, 

A blanket; a coarse woollen garment worn universally by the 
peasantry of the Upper Provinces. 

The best Kamals in these Provinces are made in Alwar and 
in the neighbourhood of Mirapiir in Mirat. The SanslA Vamfll 
of the latter place sometimes sells as high as twenty-five rupees. 
It is made of the wool of lambkins, shorn about three days after 
their birth. The Sansla is from six to eight yards long and 
about two broad. The ordinary Eamal sells for from twelve 
annas up to two rupees. 


Karia, 

A v il la g e. From the Arabic ass em bling together, concourse. 
The word is not fi^uently used now, but we have it preserved 
in Kariat Mittii, Kariat Sikhar, Kariat Dost, and Kariat ilendhu, 
the names of Parganahs in the Province of Benares. 


Sacchamm spontaReum. A grass which is found in every part 
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of the Upper Provinces. Its existence is generally considered 
to be indicative of extreme poverty of soil, but this is not always 
the case. It particularly affects soils which have been allowed 
to remain long \mtilled, and as its roots strike deep, it is very 
difficult to eradicate. 

In the Saugor territory it is said to grow in great abundance 
on lands which have been exhausted by over-cropping; it is 
also said that when the weed rots and disappears, it denotes that 
the soil has gained heart again, and is fft for cultivation ; that it 
is stronger in proportion as the lands are richer; and that the 
strongest disappears in fourteen years. 

Kds, however, is not altogether useless ; it is sometimes applied 
as a thatch; is in much demand for twine; and elephants, horses 
and horned cattle do not object to it as fodder. 

The grass grows from three to fifteen feet high, and it flowers 
in great profusion after the rains. The base of the flowers is 
surrounded with a bright silvery fleece, which whitens the 
neighbouring fields so much as frequently to resemble a fall of 
enow. It is hence frequently called in aid by the Hindu poets: 

“ Like Siva’s ashen whiteness, autumn bears 
The budding grass, and like the foul hide wears 
The dun clouds,” etc. 

^Mudrd Rdkshasa^ p. 196. 

The word is more generally pronounced Kahs, with a nasal n 
as the penultimate letter; but it is correctly Kds, as in K&s- 
gange. The familiar couplet, in which the hunger and avarice 
of Brahmans are sportively alluded to, shows the correct pro¬ 
nunciation as well as the season of its flowering— 

“The Kandgat* has come ; the Kas flowers, 

Bamhans (low Brahmans) are sitting round the fireplace.”! 

• Festival of deceased ancestors ; also called Shraddh, performed in Asin (Ku&r). 
t i.e. To get their doles of food, usual on such occasions. 
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Kashtkdr, 

A cultivator. Tliis is a Persian word; the Hindi Xisin is in 
more general use. 

Karfl, JiJ 

Capparis aphylla. The caper bush. It grows to the height 
of from ten to fifteen feet, and its evergreen branches, or twigs, 
which are leafless, produce a red flower, from which proceeds the 
well-known fruit called Tent, which is eaten as a pickle by the 
poorer classes. 

The Karil grows chiefly in the North-West, and its being 
found in great quantities in the neighbourhood of Biij, has 
given rise to the following trite couplet, in which the taste of 
Raghonath is impugned for not giving the best article to the 
place of his own mortal abode. 

^ JTtf 

“Folks say Raghxmdth’s capriciouaness has not left him. 

He has given fruit to Kabul, and (only) Tent to Brij (his former house)." 

When the fruit is large, it is called Tenta, when small, Tentf. 

A small grain, sown early during the rainy season {Pa^alum 

ftumentaceum. Keen.). The season for sowing it is indicated in 
the following lines 

“ In Fukh and Punarbas sow rice; 

In Aslekha Zodo is directed." 

The first word in each of the three first lines is the name of 
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a lunar asterism, wliich points to the proper time of sowing 
various kinds of grain. 

It is a very curious fact, but ore which does not admit of 
doubt, that this grain is frequently found to have inebriating 
properties, when made into bread. Such Kodo is known by the 
name of Matauna (from Matt drunk, intoxicated); but in 
appearance it resembles Kodo in every respect. It is sown as 
ordinary Kodo, and comes up as Matauna, but only in those 
fields on which Kodo has been previously grown, and only, 
perhaps, in one instance out of ten even in such cases. If wheat 
or barley is grown, it will not come up, nor will it ever spring 
up on newly broken soil. It is therefore a necessary condition 
of the produce of Matauna, that Kodo was sown the preceding 
year. The effects of the mania are fortunately not very in¬ 
jurious, and death never supervenes. The intoxication which it 


causes is generally that of a cheerful kind, lasts for two or three 


days, produces no convulsion or ulcers, and inflicts no permanent 


injury on the constitution. In these respects it differs from 


Raphania, which is caused by eating rye affected by ergot. 

These curious properties of Kodo have invested it with a 
degree of mystery in the eyes of the natives, and some classes 
even worship it as a god. Thus, the Kakan Rajputs of Ghdzipur 
ore said to pay worship to this divinity. They never cultivate 
or eat Kodo; and the reason assigned is that, while under the 
influence of Matauna, they were set upon by some of the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, and thus lost the greater part of their once ex¬ 


tensive possessions. 

This intoxicating effect of Kodo is by no means imaginary, as 
many may be induced to suppose. Independent of .its notoriety 
in these provinces, it has been witnessed in distant parts of the 
country by medical officers who have borne testimony to the 
fact. Dr. Irvine, in his statistical account of Gwalior, mentions 
it, and Dr. Francis Buchanan has seen its effects in Behar and 
and Bhagalpur. He states that the natives, as they do in these 
provinces, attribute the narcotic quality of the grain in certam 
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fields to its being infected by a large poisonous serpent, called 
Dhemna; and be is disposed to ascribe the lameness called 
Magbya lang to the common practice of sleeping on Kodo 8traw» 
which may, perhaps, emit narcotic exhalations. 

Kisari (athyru^ sativfus) is another grain which is found to 
have injurious properties. A curious instance of a general 
paralysis caused by it is given in Colonel Sleeman’s “ Rambles 
and Recollections,’* Vol. I. p. 134. 


Rolhu, 

A sugar mill. To illustrate the difierence of language in 
different Provinces of this Presidences, the names of the com¬ 
ponent parts of the mill are given below in the language of 
Benares and Rohilkhand. In Dehli and the Boab other 
variations occur, but they are few. The Lower Doab inclines 
more to the Benares dialect—Dehli and the Upper Dodb to 
that of Rohilkhand. Bundelkhand has a mixture of both. For 
instance, there Kattri is the horizontal, and Jath the upright beam. 


BOBILKHAND. BENARES. 


EXPLANATION. 


F&t 


L&th and J&th 

Malkham. 

Cliiiya . 


Kattri ... 

Pat. 

KhCinta ... 
Bhenka ... 


Nkrl 

Faith 

Saya 


Ort. 
Nari 


Ghaffta ... 
Saika. 


Jhokand . Jhokand... 


Dhiindra 

Dhor. 

Cbandwa 


Ota .. 

Gandanrala 


Dhdndka.. 
Dohra ... 
Gurda. 

Nesur. 

Gareran ... 


The horizontal beam to which the bullocks are 
attached. 

The upright beam which moves in the mill. 

The upright post which is parallel to the lost. 

The wood by which the two preceding arc joined 
to one another. 

The basket on the horizontal beam, from which 
the mill is fed. 

The leather thong by which the horizontal beam 
is connected with the yoke. 

The circle in which the bullocks move. 

The cup in which the expressed juice is transferred 
into the boiler. 

The place from which the fuel is supplied to the 
fire under the boiler. 

The outlet for the smoke. 

The spoon for taking the juice out of the boQer. 

The scrape to prevent the sugar resting at the 
bottom of the boiler. 

The raised blocks on which the cane is cut. 

The receptacle for the sugar»cane before it is cut. 
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This simple mill has, like the native plough, been much 
ridiculed for the rudeness of its construction ; hut it is, never¬ 
theless, a very efficient instrument, gaining in power what it 
loses in rapidity of execution. Every particle of the cane is 
subjected to three crushings in the Kolhu. In the European 
triple-roller wheel it is subjected to only one. Native Zamindirs 
repay us with their contempt for our process, by pointing to 
the juice in the refuse cane, which the European roller has been 
unable to express.—E. 

These words are by no means the only set of words in use; 
in fact, every province and every district has its own long Hat 
for every small component part of every implement in use. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that no really complete dictionary 
of this exuberently copious language has ever yet been 
written.—B. 

Kora, \jf 

Is the mercantile name of plain silk cloth dyed. Bandanna 
is the same article dyed. The word is derived from \jf Kord, 
new, raw, fresh. 

This article of Indian manufacture has lately been depreciated 
in the English market, in consequence of the dishonesty of the 
native workmen, who prepare goods of inferior quality and 
weight, and conceal the deficiency by a composition of rice- 
paste and sugar. It is said that a sound Kor4 ought to weigh 
from thirty to thirty-two Sikkas, faithfully woven throughout 
with 1700 threads. The deteriorated Kor4 has only 1400 threads, 
and weighs from twenty-six to twenty-nine Sikkas, brought up 
to the proper standard by the above-named composition, which 
may bo easily detected by washing. 

Kaula, 11/ 

Kaiiliya, U)/ 

Derived from J/ Kauli, an embrace or armful, and hence 
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applied to bundles of sheaves of corn given as perquisites to 
reapers and viUage servants. The word more generally used in 
Benares is Kakhiali. From K4nkh an armpit. 


An English clerk in a public oflBce, generally of mixed 
European and native descent. The origin of the name has 
been disputed, and is, it is believed, utterly unknown. It may 
probably be a corruption of some Portuguese* word, or it may 
be a mispronunciation of Karana, by which the Kayeth 
(Eayastha), or writing tribe, is designated in Bengal; and 
as most native writers in public offices are of the Karana caste, 
it is not unlikely that, by merely extending its signification, the 
same word might have been used to designate English t writers. 
The word from being utterly harmless in its application, has 
begun of late years to be considered decidedly dyslogistic (to 
use an expressive word coined by Bentham) and is consequently 


Kerauny, 




* It is strange that Abi^l FazI, in detailing the officers of a ship’s company, sajr 
the ship's steward was called Eerani. 

AJL, 1*^^* j ^5^ 

This might imply a Portngnese origin, as many nautical terms are derived ^m that 
language. 


t Should this really be the origin of the word, it is worthy of observatioE 
that Kayeths themselves at one time were called by a title, which was originally 
peculiar to foreign writers. In a treatise on Rcvenuo Accounts by Raj Riip, who 
calls himself a pupil of Raja Todar Mai, but who in reality wrote in, or alter, 
Anrangzeb's reign, he says that, since those who in Iran followed the occupation of 
writing, were called Ehwajo, it came to be considered an attributive word, and was 
in course of time appropriated to Hindd writers. 


^ \j jj j 

There is no reason to suppose that in India Kayeths are now ever called Khwaja, 
though that word is in common nse for other classes. In other Muhammedan 
countries, however, the term is still applied to writers and teachers. 
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avoided by all officials of good feeling, for fear of giving 
offence.—E. 

The derivation of this word still baffles enquirers. The 
simplest and moat obvious derivation is from the Hindi 

im Kdm Kar4new&14, which is equivalent to the English 
** overseer as this class of East Indians has generally been 
employed in the higher grades of the subordinate executive 
service, this name would be very appropriate and applicable to 
them, and is moreover very similar to the Bombay term 
K&rkan.—B. 

Katian) 

In the Printed Glossary, sbotild be Khateoni, Khataimi, or 
Kh&tibandi, words signifying the posting of several items 
together, after abstracting them from the Khasra. From 
Kh4t4, an account book. The meaning is correctly entered in 
the Glossary. 
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Bobar, ii. 349. 

Bobardk, ii. 293. 

Bobri, ii. 237. 

Bocba, ii. 291, 334. 
Bofaali, I 199; ii. 164, 
292. 

Bogar, i. 63 f. 

Bogbi^ i. 84. 

Bobko, ii. 301. 

Bobar, i- 70; il 292, 801. 
Bobli, ii. ? 65. 

BobDl, il 293, 362. 
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Dohra, ii. 301. 

Dohri, ii. 155. 

Dohor, ii. 301. 

Doja, ii. 261. 

Dojira, ii. 285, 301. 
DoU(, ii. 301. 

Pol, ii. 302. 

Dol&wa, u. 303. 
polchi, ii. 302. 

Pom,i. 841 287,295,302. 
Doma^, ii. 302. 

Domra, i. 84. 

Domtik^r, i. 85. 
Domunbi, ii. 366. 

Doq, ii. 155. 

Pongi, ii. 302. 

Ponw&r, i. 85 f. 

Dopaiia, ii. 302. 

Dor, ii. 304. 

Por, i. 39, 87 f, 171. 
Doras, ii. 299. 

Pori, ii. 299. 

Dosadh Br&bman, i. 152 
Dosori, ii. 299. 

Dos5bi, i. 272; ii. 154, 
292, 299. 

Dosai, ii. 292. 

Drinr, i. 150, 301. 

Dob, ii. 302 f. 
pObU. ii. 303 r. 

D0be,i. 86,127,146, 161, 
284 ff. 336. 

Pabsi, ii. 304. 

Dubsf, ii. 154. 

Dddhb, ii. 285, 304. 
DOdbf, ii. 285. 
pudkb, ii. 304. 

Dugdi, ii. 366. 

Dugdbk, i. 86 f. 

Diigla, ii. 227, 300, 304. 
Dugugia, i. 21. 

DOJai, ii. 154. 

Daleria, ii. 366. 

D<im&, ii 305. 

DOq, ii. 305. 

POndk, ii. 305. 

Dundk(^ ii. 305. 

Pdngk, ii. 305. 

DaDg&ni, ii. 155. 
Ddnkharcha, ii. 285. 
DOnr, i. 3. 

Ddnwarib, i. 21. 
Durgbansl, i. 87. 

Durkbi, ii. 304. 

Dussa, i. 303, 305. 

E. 

Ekfardl, ii. 347. 


Ekfasli, i. 199; ii. 348. 
Eksiri, ii. 349. 

Eodhua, ii. 359. 

P. 

Fakir, i. 295. 

Faisala, ii. 160. 

Fblez, ii. 305. 

Far&s, ii. 306. 

Fard, u. 157, 347. 
Fardh&i, if. 347. 
F&righkhatbna, ii. 157. 
F&rigbkbatti, ii. 157. 
Farm&n, ii. 157. 

Farod, ii. 157 f. 

FarrfLsh, ii. 306. 

Fory&di, ii. 158. 

Fasl, it. 158 f. 

FauKokma, u. 157. 
Ffbpiya, ii. 277. 

Fir&ri, ii. 306. 

Fota, ii. 306. 

G. 

Gabr, i. 119 f. 

Gabraur^, ii. 313. 
Gabrau^b, u. 313. 

Gachh, ii. 160. 

G&chhi, ii. 307. 

Gbd. ii. 307. 

Gad, ii. 313. 

G&dar, ii. 307. 

G&dar, ii. 307. 

G^oriyb, i. 120 f, 182, 
287, 296, 315. 

Gaddar, ii. 313, 307. 
Gad^l, ii. 320. 

Gaddi, i. 120; ii. 307, 313. 
Gaddhri, ii. 313. 

Gadgul, ii. 313. 

Gadhe k& hbl, L 258 f. 
Gadhe par charb&na, i. 
259 f. 

Gadhw5r, i. 171. 

G5di, ii. 321. 

Gadichat, ii. 313. 

Gadka, i. 249. 

Gadr&,i. 229; u. 307,313. 
G&gr&, i. 89, 295. 

Gabai, ii. 313 f. 

G{ib6n. ii. 307. 

Gab&r, ii. 333. 

Gabarw&r, i. 45 f, 83, 87, 
121-124, 177. 
Gahlot,i.90ff, 109, 170ff. 

323, 335. 

Gbbnii, ii. 307. 


Gabo&, ii. 314. 
Gai-lOtana, i. 248. 
G&in, i. 89. 

Gair&, u. 338. 

Gbib, u. 307 f. 

Gbjar, ii. 308. 

Gaj[jar, ii. 314. 

G&kar, ii. 311. 

Gbl, ii. 308. 

GMa, ii. 308. 

Galiyk, ii. 314. 

Gattaos, ii. 314. 

Gattbr, ii- 314. 

Gbm, ii. 308. 

Gambbir, ii. 314 f. 
Gand, i. 130. 

Ganauri, ii. 319. 

GaDdf^ ii. 315 f, 327. 
G^db, ii. 210, 308. 
Ganda-biroza, ii. 317. 
Gandailb, ii. 318. 
Gandal, ii. 308. 

Gandar, ii. 271. 
G5cdar, ii. 308. 
Gandarwalb, ii. 317. 
Gad&ai, ii. 317, 320. 
Gand^b, ii. 320. 
Gandbwar, ii. 300. 
Gbnde, ii. 210. 

Gaoderi, ii. 317. 
Gacdharb, i. 152. 
Gandheli, ii. 342. 
Gandbel, ii. 317. 
Gandhilb, i. 125. 
Gandhiyb, ii. 318. 
Gandhra, ii. 317. 
GandbO, i. 125, 131. 
Gandrbra, ii. 317. 
Gandw&l, i. 4. 

Gacal, ii. 319. 

Gangblb, ii. 318. 
Gangbputr, i. 125, 152. 
Gangbarbrnad, ii. 318. 
Gaugbarbr, ii. 318. 
Gang shikast, ii. 318. 
Gangrbrl, i. 293. 
Gangworl, i. 156. 

Ganl (gunny), ii. 319. 
Ganj, it. 318. 

Gbnia, ii. 308 S'. 
Ganicli, ii. 318. 

Gbmar, ii. 310. 

G&Dkar, ii. 241, 311. 
Gonkali, ii. 318. 
Gannb, ii. 210. 

Gbn^b, ii. 311. 

Gantha, ii. 320. 
GbJitb,ii. 311 f. 
Gontbil, ii. 327. 
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Ganfhwira, i. 126, 130, 
133. 

G&nwba^ ii. 160. 

G5jiw kharcha, ii. 160. 
Gknwti, ii, 160 f. 

Gapurki, ii. 366. 

Gark, ii. 320. 

Gark batki, ii. 170, 320. 
Gkp '>r Garhk, i. 89 f. 
Gkr«h, ii. 321. 

Garaiyk, i. 70. 

Ga^ko, ii. 320. 

Gkoli, u. 321. 

Garari, ii. 320. 

Garksi, ii. 317. 

Garkwar, ii. 300. 

Gkri, ii. 321. 

Gardaunra, ii. 320. 
GardezS, i. 125 f. 

Gareran, ii. 317, 320. 
Gareri, ii. 317. 

Gargawk, ii. 320 f. 

Garg. i. 126, 146. 
Gargbansi, i. 15, 77, 126. 
G&rba, i. 295, 298. 
Garhaiyk, ii. 211. 
Garbelk,ii. 211. 

Gayhai, ii. 337. 

Garht, u. 337. 

Garhiband, ii. 170 f. 
Garlli, ii. 260, 320. 
Garrai, i. 152. 

Garri.ii. 260,265,320,337. 
Gashti, ii. 338. 

Gktk, ii. 322. 

Gkto, ii. 314. 

Gk^bandi, ii. 161 f. 
Gk^cwkr, ii. 162. 

Gatbk, u. 162. 

Gathaund, ii. 338. 
Gatbiyk, ii. 338. 

Gatbl, u. 307. 

Ga^bi, ii. 338. 
Gatbwknsi, ii. 338. 
Gatkul, ii. 162. 

Ga^wkrk, i. 8, 126. 
Gaucbank, ii. 331 f. 
Gkucbarki, ii. 321. 
Gauhkn, ii. 161. 
Gaubkni, ii. 332. 

Gauadi, ii. 210. 

GauDtk, ii. 161. 
Gauntiyk, ii. 161- 
Gaur, 1 . 161, 171, 176 
284 ff. 

Gaurk. i 102. 

Gaurkhar, i. 116. 

Gaur brahman, i. 102 f. 
Gaur kkyatb, 103 f. 


Ga«T rkjpOt, i. 104 ff. 
Gaur tagk, i. 106-115. 
Gauma^ i. 172. 
Gantamiykn, i. 119. 
Gautam rkjpdt, i. 5, 58, 
76. 115-119, 166,179 f, 
273 f, 296; ii. 50ff,77. 
Gautikk, ii. 161. 

Gaurua, i. 115. 

Gaykl, ii. 162. 

Gaykri, ii. 338. 

Gaz,ii. 162, 301. 

Gebdn, ii. 322. 

GentO, i. 92. 

Ghki, ii. 269, 326. 

Ghair mumkin, 166 f. 
Ghair mazni’ab, ii. 163. 
GbaUa, u. 325. 

Ghameta, i. 156. 

Ghamoi, ii. 368. 

Gbknk, ii. 323. 

Ghank, ii. 263, 326. 
Gband, i. 94. 

Gbanghas, i. 94, 130. 
Gbangol, ii. 326. 

Gbkni, ii. 323. 

Ghkr, u. 323. 

Ghark, ii. 326. 

Gbarar, ii. 326. 

Gharari, ii. 319. 
Ghardwkri, ii. 162. 

Ghkri, ii. 323. 

Gbari, ii. 163. 

Gbarki, ii. 326. 

Gharpatti, ii. 163. 
Gbarphant, ii. 163. 
Gbarwkna, ii. 163. 
Gbktkni, ii. 163. 

Ghat^ Bania, i. 293. 
Ghkzi mSykn, i. 251-254. 
Ghegark, i. 254, 288 
Ghefauni, i. 255, 267. 
Ghenti, ii. 254, 288, 323. 
Ghert, ii. 339. 

Gbikar, ii. 163. 

Gbinkk, ii. 263. 

Ghittri, ii. 288. 

Ghonghi, ii. 323 f. 

Ghork, ii. 164 ff. 
Ghorcha^bk, i. 93, 166. 
Ghosi, i. 93, 295. 

Ghoti, ii. 325. 

Ghdi. ii. 324. 

Ghumko, ii. 166. 

Gbun, ii. 324. 

Gbundi, ii. 324. 
Gbungchi, ii. 324 f. 
Gbkngi, ii. 325 f. 
GhOnibykn, ii. 221, 


Gbdnt, ii. 164. 

Ghkr, ii. 325, 332. 

Ghurat, ii. 326. 
Gbdrbarkr, ii. 164. 
Ghnr-dilb, ii. 303. 
Ghusrknd, ii. 325. 
Gilaunda, ii. 335. 

GUlG.i. 131. 

Gindar, ii. 326. 

Ginduri, ii. 326, 359. 
Ginti, u. 327. 

Girkni, U. 327. 

Girkri, ii. 339. 

Gird, i. 4. 

Girdkwari, u. 167. 

Girdi, ii. 311. 

Giiji, ii. 327. 

Giro,u. 327. 

Girrk, ii. 320. 

Girwi, ii. 327 ff. 
Girwinkmah, ii. 329. 
Gokl, ii. 329. 

Gobar, ii. 261. 
Gobaraunda, ii. 313. 
Gobri, i. 94. 

Gochani, ii. 331. 

Godkrk, i. 94, 130, 140. 
Godari, ii. 333, 359. 
Godhk, ii. 308. 

Godbar, ii. 332. 

Godi,i. 203. 

Goend, ii. 34, 333. 

Gogk pir, i. 255 ff. 
Gogkwat, i. 256. 

Gohki, ii. 333. 

Goban, i. 321. 

Gobkn, ii. 34. 

Gobar, i. 257. 

Gobkri, ii. 333. 

Goin, ii. 333. 

Gojk, ii. 333. 

Go al, u. 333 f. 

Go ark, ii. 333. 

Gojari, ii. 334. 

Gojhk. u. 333. 

Goji, u. 334. 

GoKbrQ, ii. 334. 

Gol, ii. 334. 

Gola, ii. 167 ff. 

Golk, i. 94, 267 f. . 

Golk piirab, i. 94 f, 162, 
321 

GoU. i. 21; u. 309. 
Gond,i.4,95-98,287,804. 
Gond, ii* 334* 

6ond&, i* 99. 

GoBT&, ii. 300, 334* 
Goodali i. ^36* 

Goim&t ii* 318 f* 
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GontiYt, u. 169. 
QopasDtiuDii i. 268. 
Qophana, U. 330. 

Gor&, U. 330. 

Gofftit, ii. 330. 

Gorasi, ii. 331. 

Gorli&, ii. 331. 

Goni, i. 100. 

Got i. 310 ff, 333. 

GorO, ii. 331. 

Goea, ii. 261. 

Gosar, i. 81. 

Gos&io, i. 289, 296. 

Got, ii. 331. 

Qotam Tb&kur, i. 312. 
GothCin, ii 331. 

Gow&ri, ii. 313. 

Gr&m, ii. 320. 

Grihasth, ii. 167. 
Grihasthi, ii. 167. 

Gudri, ii. 335. 

GOjar, i. 6, 68. 76, 99- 
102, 166, 179 f, 273^ 
296, 298; iL 60 ff, 77. 
Gniar&ti, i. 161, 303. 
G(iiar>gaar, i. 102. 

Gol, ii. 266, 336. 

Oul&l, u. 336. 

Golftli, ii. 273. 

Gdlar, i. 264 ; ii. 336. 
Gulkh&r, ii. 335. 

GoUi. u. 210. 
Gulphunani, ii. 336. 
GulO, U. 335. 

Gama, ii. 336. 

GuDj&iab, ii. 169. 

Gantb. u. 386. 

Gur, ii. 336. 

Gurab, ii. 330. 

Gor&o, ii. 336 f. 

Gurari, ii. 359. 

Gurari, ii. 330. 

Oorbhai, ii. 337. 
Gorhaor, ii. 330. 

Gaid&, ii. 337. 
Gurdachbn&, ii. 169. 
Gorhal, ii. 332. 

Gurkhai, ii. 169 f. 
Gnptd&n. i. 258. 

Gutwa, ii. 366. 

Gw&l or Gwklk, I 99. 
Owklbans, i. 3. 


H. 

HabOb&t, ii. 172. 
Had, it. 172 
Hadbandi, ii. 172 t 


Badbaat, ii. 340. 

Hajjim.i. 182,189 7,296. 
Haa&mb, ii. 340. 
fiakiyat, ii. 174. 

ii- 174- 

Hakk bbeot, ii. 174. 

TT o^it baw&lad&r, ii. 174. 
Hakk kamlnchbri, ii. 174. 
Hakk tbokdkri, ii. 174 f. 
TTftfcif tamind&ri, ii. 176. 
Hii,’ii- 171. 

Hal, u. 340. 

Hklk. ii. 171. 

Hal&itb, i. 261. 
Hal&lkbor.i. 32,62, 127. 
Halas, ii. 344. 

Halb4&r, i. 261. 
Halbaodi, u. 173. 

Haldb, ii. 343. 

Hkli, u. 171, 338. 
Haliykk, u. 343. 

Ha]ka,u. 173. 

Halskri, ii. 173 f. 
Halsotek, i. 270. 

Haltaddi, ii. 343. 
H&ltaazi’.ii. 171. 
H&lwki, i. 127. 

Hanaa, ii. 344. 

Handb, ii. 344. 

Hansrkj, ii. 2847^ 344. 
Hanwat, i. 242. 

H&par, ii. 338. 

Bar, ii. 340-343. 

Hir. ii. 172. 

Hkrk, i. 63, 126. 

EarU, i. 270 ; iL 344. 
Haras, ii. 342, 344. 
Haraini, i. 270. 

Har&it, i. 270. 

Earat, ii. 346. 

Earatkol, i. 128. 

Harautk, i. 270. 

Earaurl, ii. 345. 

Earbong kb rbj, i. 261- 
269. 

Bardaar, i. 242,269. 

. Hardebb, i. 127. 
Eardw&s, i. 127. 
Eargbaslt, ii. 344. 

Earkb, ii. 344 f. 
Harhamesh, ii. 175. 

Hari, i. 269. 

Hbri, i. 199. 

Hari Rbm, i. 242. 

Harilb, i. 270. 

Hariyar, i 247, 270. 
Eariyb, ii. 347. 

Eaijins, ii. 345. 
Haiibobaas, i. 127. 


Hariybaw, ii. 176. 
Harkbra, ii. 346. 
Harkat, ii. 345 
Qbr Icab, ii. 339. 
HarpOji, i. 270. 

Harri, i. 131. 

Harsa, ii. 321. 
Harsingbr, u. 346. 
Harsajjb, ii. 346. 
Hanot, ii. 346. 
Harwbhb, ii. 347. 
Harwal, i. 270. 
Barwa^ i. 270. 

Hasho miahbi. ii. 176. 
Hostyb, ii. 347. 
Hastobdd, ii. 176 f. 
Hbta, ii. 339. 

Hathb, ii. 342. 
Hbtbicbak, u. 339. 
Hatbicbingbar, ii. 334. 
Hafbil, i. 270 f. 
Hatbili, ii. 342. 

Hattb, ii. 347. 

Hauli, ii. 340. 

Haveli, ii. 83. 
Hawbladbr, ii. 176. 
Hayobans, i. 60, 128. 
Bbzir abmin, ii. 172. 
Helb, i. 32, 126. 

Helb Jbt, i. 300. 

Hele, i. 127. 

Hengb, ii. 339. 

Eeri, i. 127, 296. 
Hibadbr, u. 176. 
Hibanbma, ii. 176. 
Hirbob, i. 260. 
Hirankhuri, ii. 339 f. 
Hissadbri, ii. 176 
Eissa bbli, ii. 176. 
Hissait, ii. 177. 

Eissa kasbl. ii. 177. 
Hifbb, ii. 339. 

Hopt^ ii. 152. 

Huda, i. 223. 

HOdi, i. 8. 

Hulhul, ii. 340. 
Hundb, ii. 340. 
Hurcba, i. 228. 
Eurbora, ii. 340. 
Hbriyb, i. 127. 

Ednb, ii. 288. 


I. 

Ijmbll, u. 177. 
Ikbbcbhl, ii. 177. 
m, ii. 347. 
I'kbrbj, i. 271 f. 
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Ikotr^ or Ekotrk, u. 177- 
Ekatrk. 

Il^kbi gaz, ii. 177 f. 
’Uakad&r, ii. 178. 
rnch. ii. 177. 
fnijlhuk, ii. 348. 
rndoUa, i. 323. 

Indur'i, ii. 348, 369. 
IngUs, ii. 178. 

Ir&da, ii. 348. 

Isband, ii. 348. 

Ism^br, ii 348. 
iBti’mbl, ii. 178-186. 
Istikibl, ii. 348. 

IsHkrkr, ii. 348. 
iBHkbbl, i. 272. 

Itl&k, ii. 186. 

Itl&k navis, ii. 186. 

I(sit, ii. 348. 

Izkfa, ii. 349. 


J. 

Jbb. u. 349. 

Jabdi, ii. 284, 362. 

Jbbl, ii. 349. 

Jadban, ii. 362. 

Jbdo, i. 126. 

J&don, i. 128 f, 99, 172 f, 
322 

Jadubansi, i. 3, 15, 171. 
Jbedftd, ii. 186. 

Jagk, i. 141. 

J5gk, i. 18. 304. 
J&gabh&t, i. 18. 
Jaganbaosi, i. 141. 
Jkglbin, i. 130. 

Jagneri, i. 11. 

Jagni, ii. 362. 

Jagveri, i. 297. 

J&il, ii. 349. 

J&is, i. 129 f, 172. 

Jain, i. 289. 

Jaisw&r. i. 70, 79, 129, 
144 f. 156. 

Jaiyk, ii. 246. 

JaJm&D, ii. 362. 

J&kar, i. 272. 

Jbkhan, ii. 349. 

J&khar, i. 130. 

Jal, ii. 363. 

Jala, ii. 363. 

Jal&l. i. 21. 

Jalfiliyb, ii. 322, 363. 
Jal^a, ii. 363. 

JAU, ii. 349. 

Jalkar, ii. 363. 

Jalm, ii. 363. 


Jalnim, ii. 363. 

Jalotsarg, i. 273. 
Jalpllbaka, ii. 363. 

Jal plpal, ii. 363. 

Jalwar, i. 21. 

Jamb, ii. 187. 

Jamaiyb, ii. 364. 

Jamb oandi, ii. 187 f. 
Jamb ibarti, ii. 188. 

Jamb kbarcb, ii. 188. 
Jamaimi, ii. 352. 

Jamb vbsil bbki, ii. 188. 
Jami, i. 305. 

Jamnautb, ii. 188. 
Jamnautiyb, ii. 188. 
Jamog, ii. 189. 

Jamogdbr, u. 189. 
Jamowb, ii. 364. 
JamOwat, ii. 364. 
Jandauliya, i. 141. 
Jandrb, li. 364. 

Jaaewb, ii. 364. 

Jangan, i. 289. 

Janghbrb, i. 141 ff, 314. 
Jangira, i. 19. 

Jangrl^ ii. 365. 

Jbniaria, i. 4. 

Jankar, i. 292. 

Jbnt, ii. 250. 

Jbntb, ii. 288, 350. 
Jantri, ii. 365. 
JanCitdrwb, i. 143. 
Janwbr, i. 143. 
Jaowariyb, i. 143. 
Jarbitb, i. 138,143. 
Jaretbb, i. 143, 145. 
Jarela, ii. 365. 

Jargb, ii. 365. 

Jarib, ii. 189 f, 

Jaribkasb, ii. 365. 

Jarltb, ii. 365. 

Joriyb, i. 143. 
jaywat, ii. 366. 

Jarwaria, i. 4. 

Jarwi, ii. 366. 

Jasbwat, i. 144, 323. 
Jasbwar, i. 144. 
jat, i. 134 ff. 

Jbt, i. 6, 8, 88, 130-137, 
i66, 179f,273 f.295ff, 
306, 318f; u.48ff, 77. 
Jatar, ii. 366. 

Jaterya, ii. 366. 

Jbth, ii. 350. 

Jatll, i. 100, 137. 

Jatrbni, i. 130 f, 144. 
Jbtrb, ii. 350. 

Jbtii. i. 138. 

Jbtub, i. 70, 138. 


Jau, ii. 360 f. 

Jaucbani, ii. 333, 361. 
Jaunbl, ii. 361 f. 

Jaunbr, ii. 360. 

Jaoncbi, ii. 362. 

Jaunda, ii. 280. 

Jaundi, U. 366. 

Jaunra, ii. 362. 

Jawbli, ii. 366. 
Jawanpdriyb, i. 144 f. 
Jawbr, ii. 366 f. 

Jawbra, ii. 367. 

Jawbri, u. 367. 

Jawbsa, ii. 367 f. 
Jawbz, ii. 368. 

Jbyi, ii. 232. 

Jazar, ii. 368 f. 

Jaziya, ii. 190-193. 
Jegbar, i. 272. 

Jebar, i. 272 f. 

Jel, ii. 350. 

Jeli, ii. 350 f. 

Jen^b, ii. 351. 

Jeonbr, ii. 351. 

Jeorb, i. 273. 

Jcori, ii. 352. 

Jctb ra’iyat, ii. 186. 
Jewan birt, ii. 25, 186. 
Jewbr, i. 138. 

Jbbbar, ii. 352. 

Jbabrb, ii. 355. 
JbabbOb, ii. 355. 

Jhad, ii. 352. 

Jbbdb, ii. 352. 
Jbajbarkb, ii. 355 f. 
JbbKorf, ii. 352. 
Jhakorb, ii. 356. 

Jhalbr, ii. 356. 

Jbbm, ii. 352. 

Jbarobka, ii. 356. 
Jbamarjbamar, ii. 356. 
Jbamjham, ii. 356. 
Jbanbsar, ii. 285. 
Jhandb, ii. 356. 

Jbandi, ii. 356. 
Jbandblb, ii. 356. 
Jhbngl, ii. 352. 

Jhaojib, ii. 356. 
Jhankbarb, ii. 356. 
Jhbnsb, ii. 186 f. 

Jbar, ii. 357. 

Jbarberl, ii. 357. 

Jbarl, i. 156 ; ii. 211. 
Jbbri, ii. 363. 

Jhbri. ii- 353. ^ 

Jharkhand fswar, i. 242 
Jbafotb, ii. 358. 

Jharub, ii. 3..7 f. 

Jbbs, i. 23. 
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Jbati7&n&, L 139. 

JhW, ii. 353. 
jhaaw&, ii. 355. 

Jh&war, ii. 353. 

Jhil, ii. 353. 

Jhiniar, i. 138. 

Jbin, ii. 353. 

Jhoehi, i. 296. 

Jbah&, u. 354. 

Jbbhl, u. 354. 

Jh6ng&, ii. 354. 
ii. 187. 

Jbbntbar, ii. 355. 

Jb6p^ ii. 355. 

Jbdrnb, ii. 355. 

Jb«lsia, i. 70. 

Jbil^y&nb, i. 139. 

Jbw&si, i. 152. 

Jboibb, i. 138 f, 296, 298. 
JboiburO, ii. 353. 
Jbokaad, ii. 353. 

Jhola, ii. 353. 

Jhonaiyb, i. 139, 156. 
JboDk&Tb, ii. 354. 

Jborb, li. 355. 

Jib&t, ii. 350. 

Jijho(i7a,i. 139, 146,149, 
151. 

Jiodbar, i. 100. 

Jinhar, i. 139. 

Jinjdta, i. 140. 

Jioa, ii. 358. 

JiQa>i*k&^ ii. 187. 
Jiiuw&r, ii. 187. 
Jiowbr,i.ll7,171;u.358. 

Jira, ii. 350. 

Jiri^ ii. 285, 358. 
Jitbpatr, ii. 350. 

Jlterb, i. 196, 272. 

Jitta, i. 272. 

Jiaijra, ii. 187. 

Jog, ii. 358. 

Jugi, i. 289. 

Jminia, ii. 366. 

Jobar, ii. 211, 358. 

Johiyb, i. 140. 

Joklbi, ii. 358. 

Jondbri, ii. 366. 

Jonk, ii. 262. 

Jori, ii. 360. 

Joab&ndar, u. 285. 

Joabi, i. 140 f, 303, 321. 
Jot, ii. 360. 

Jotk, ii. 360. 

Jolkr, ii. 360. 

Jotan, ii. 360. 

Joti, ii. 300. 

Jotiyi, ii. 360. 

J0b,U. 342, 359. 


Jubr, ii. 362. 

Jugkd gaur, i. HO. 

J6gad, i. 103. 

Jug&di, i. 140. 

Jug&lnk. ii. 359. 

Jdi. u. 326. 359. 

JOla, ii. 187. 

Jollbba, i. 188 f, 288, 295, 
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jOak, ii. 359. 

JOnaidiyk, i. 12. 

JdDi, ii. 360. 

Jur&, u. 359. 

Juromkri, ii. 359. 

Jurki, ii. 326. 

JOyi. i. 273. 

Jurimkoa, ii. 365. 

Jutk, ii. 300, 359. 
Jkth&U, u. 154, 292, 360. 
jOtiykn, ii. 359 f. 

JOtiykl, i. 68. 140. 
Jutiykri, iL 347. 


K. 


Eacbkld, ii. 221. 
Xacbbaurk, i. 167. 
Kkcbhi, i. 16,145 f, 181 f, 
287, 324; ii. 43. 
Eacbhwkho, i. 38 ff, 145ff, 
157 ff, 163, 171 f, 324, 
328, 335. 

Eacbbwkr, i. 159. 

Ekchi. i. 324. 

Eachi^ i. 166. 
Eachwknai, ii. 200 f. 
Eadkhan, i. 100. 

Eadh, ii. 342. 

Eadhauni, ii. 362. 
Eadbelayk, i. 276. 
Eadlain, i. 130. 

Ekgazi, i. 295. 

Eabkl, ii. 225. 

Ekhkr, i. 85, 287, 293 ff. 

326; u. 10. 

Eahkri, i. 40, 182. 
Eahcharki, ii. 321. 

Eailea, i. 19. 

Ekim Ebkai, i. 83. 
Eaincbk, ii. 354. 

Eaitbal, i. 103. 

Eaiykn, i. 44, 70, 84. 
Ekia, ii. 285. 

Eklkganda, iL 319. 

Ealki, i. 144, 287, 295. 
Eklkskrtha, ii. 319. 
Ealkwat, i. 192. 
Ealdbanna, ii. 285. 


Ealijir, u. 285. 

Eall Sen, i. 242. 

EaUikn, i. 99 ff. 
Ealsiright, i. 305, 325. 
Ealwkr, i. 183. 
Eamangar, i. 295. 
Eamahyk, i. 3, 328. 
Eamaura, ii. 284. 
Kambob, i. 294, 304. 
Kamethika, i. 159. 

Eamin. ii. 174. 

Eonknk, i. 100. 
Eanaudha, i. 3. 
Eanaujiyk, i. 81, 102, 
1161,145,146-153,169. 
284 ff, 301 ff, 336. 
Eknchkiii. 210. 

Eanchao, i. 296. 
Eanddhar, i. 310. 
Eandelwkl, i. 325. 
KandliTal, i. 297. 

EandO, i. 286. 

Eagikri, i. 223. 

Eanntgor, i. 295. 
Ekokaurik, i. 4. 

Eansi, ii. 304. 

Kanthphil, ii. 334. 

Eapaa, ii. 227. 

Kapri. i. 296. 

Eapseta, ii. 254. 

Earkb, ii. 233. 

Earkhi, ii. 233. 

Karan, i. 305, 325. 

Earko, i. 274 ff. 

Karauli, i. 293. 

Earkwal. i. 112. 

Earbo, ii. 319. 

Earba, ii. 364. 

Kamri. ii. 197-200. 

Ean, ii. 220. 

Easank, i. 100. 

Easkrl, ii. 274. 

Easanndl, ii. 273. 

Easaunl, i. 100. 

Easbhark, i. 159 ff. 
Eashinkt^ i. 242. 
Kashmiri, i. 151, 309. 
Eassk, ii. 274. 

Easskb, i. 191. 

Kasski, L 191. 

Kassenrknl, i. 286. 

Eassi, i. 295. 

Eassondhan, i. 286. 

Easna, i. 130. 

Easyap, i. 147. 

Ealki, ii. 240. 

Kataiya, ii. 240. 

Ealak, i. 152. 

Eatkra, ii. 319. 
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Sat&r&, i. 162. 

Eatela, ii. 368. 

Eatcsari, i. 242. 

Eatbari^, i. 79, 105, 141, 
171. 307 ff; ii. 150. 
E&theya, i. 310 f. 
Eathiya, ii. 322. 

Eathori, ii. 319. 

Eathii, ii. 342. 

Eati&yan, i. 147. 

E&tira, i. 130. 

Eatri, ii. 304. 

Eattiai, i. 156. 

Eatua, ii. 252. 

Eatuly^, i. 97. 

Eaoh, i. 152. 

Eausik, i. 157. 

Kawal, ii. 292. 

Eawari, ii. 292. 

Eaykl, i. 236. 

Ekyath, i. 35 f, 180 , 182, 
287, 293 ff, 325 ff. 
Eazalbash, i. 306. 

Eewat, i. 156, 182. 
Eboiraddi, i. 295. 
Ebkkrob, i. 32, 62 ; ii. 
257. 

Ebklk, u. 225. 

Eballia, i. 4. 

Ebamba, ii. 288. 
Ebampa, i. 302. 

Ebaojan, ii. 285. 

Kbanrl, u. 79, 272. 
Ebbnz&da, i. 48 f. 
Ehapr^, ii. 323. 

Eb5r, ii. 323. 

Eharb, ii. 218. 

Elborki, ii. 265. 

Eb&re. i. 100. 

Ebaribind, i. 156. 
Ebarif,i.l94ff; ii.l58ff. 
Ebarkari, i. 4. 

Eharrar, ii. 285. 

Ebarri, i. 103. 

Ebami&, ii. 32l. 
Ebarw&r, i. 10. 

Ebassia, i. 284, 287, 301. 
Ebat&na, i. 100. 
Ebatknk, i. 260. 

Ebatbai, i. 15. 

Ebatkal, i. 147. 

Ebattar, ii. 285. 

Ebattik, i. 296. 

Ebattrl, i. 159, 169 ff, 
284 ff, 294 ff, 324. 
Ehattya, i. 303. 

Ehedbl, ii. 332. 

EbcoL, ii. 327. 

Ebiw&bl, ii. 319. 
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Ebobari, ii. 297. 

Ehobra, i. 131. 

Ehoj, i. 276 ff. 

Ebojah, i. 295. 

Eboji, i. 276 ff. 

Ehokbar, i. 99. 

Ebonch, ii. 269. 
Eboocbk, ii. 153. 

EboQta, ii. 264. 

Eboro, i. 4 f. 

Ebosia, i. 4. 

Ebowa, ii. 366. 

Ebfibar, i. 100. 

SIhdinra, 1. 295. 

EhOn Babk, ii. 26. 
EbOnth, ii. 288. 

EbOntla, ii. 297. 

Ebdrk, ii. 342. 

Ebur&ban, ii. 286. 
Eburpb, i. 203. 

Ebasyar, ii. 319. 

Ebutel, ii. 297. 

EbOtbel, i. 131. 

Eh&tia, ii. 303. 

Elkar, ii. 247. 

Eilli, u. 359. 

Eiltibkn, i. 192. 

Eiakxa, ii. 319. 

Eirir, i. 171 f, 828. 

Kiri, i. 224 ; ii. 824. 
Eisan, i. 287. 

Eisbnant, i. 3. 

Eoeri, i. 187, 286 ; ii. 42. 
Eoikop^ i. 97. 

Eoitor, i. 97. 

Eoilabbut^ i. 97. 
Eoj&gara, i. 241. 
Eol,i.69f,96,163ff,287. 
Eol&m, i. 97. 

Eolari, i. 154. 

Eolbd, u. 839. 

Eolf, i. 164 f, 287, 296, 
826. 

Eor, i. 8; ii. 213. 

Eori, L 70. 

Eorchamra, i. 70. 

Eos, ii. 194 ff. 

Eror, ii. 196 f. 
Esbatrabandbi, i. 108. 
Esbattriya, i. 166 ff, 283 ff, 
299 ff. 

EO&rfi, ii. 866. 

Eucbra, i. 228. 

Eddk Bighk, ii. 193 f. 
Eudbiya, ii. 843. 
Eukraitr, i. 293. 

Eukrf, ii. 836. 

Eolbaiyk, i. 26. 

Euli (Cooly), L 166. 


Etimidb, ii. 347. 
Enmari^ ii. 366. 
Eambbi, i. 155. 

Eumb&r, L 182,287,296, 
326. 

EOrmi, i. 16, 93, 144, 
156, 181 f, 287, 296. 
Eunabi, i. 155, 181. 
Eundalwkl, i. 11. 
Eiindar, ii. 265. 

Eondf-k, ii. 337. 

EOagi, i. 222. 

Eunjrk, i. 192, 295. 
Eimr.boji, i. 247, 273. 
"Kraf-j i. 247, 

273 f. 

EOp, i. 2. 

Eorml, i. 156 ff. 

Euro, ii. 79, 272. 

Edsk, ii. 342. 

Eusiyar, ii. 343. 
Euzkgar, i. 296. 

Eye, 1 . 306. 


L. 

Lab, i. 202. 

Labkaa, i. 53 f. 

Lklrl, U.319. 

Ladbk, i. 289. 

Lado, ii. 289. 

Labaria, i. 321. 

Lahauria, i. 169. 

LkbQt, i. 177. 

Lkkri, i. 130. 

LakrI, ii. 8l9. 

Lkl, i. 2Uf; ii.822. 
Lklbegf, i. 32. 

LaUyk, ii. 322. 

Lkogrl, ii. 163. 

Lao, ii. 277. 

Lktbar, i. 131. 

Latdgbar, ii. 366. 
Lkyacbf, ii. 285. 

Lebari, u. 300, 369. 

Let, u. 211. 

Lihri, i. 226 . 

Lindori, ii. 237. 

Lishk, i. 224. 

Liwk, ii. 807. 

Liwkr, ii. 211. 

Lodab, i. 296. 

Lodhk, i. 143, 166, 183, 
287, 826. 

Lobain, i. 130. 

Lobkr, i. 182, 296, 299, 
326. 

Lobe ki mat, 269. 
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Lena, u. 274. 
Loolwal, i. 4. 
Loogbasto, i. 79. 
Lore, i. 296. 
Lukd, ii. 866. 
Lumbba, ii. 286. 


M. 

M&cha, ii. 280. 

Mach&n, ii. 280. 

Machbar, i. 131. 

Madaria, i. 248. 
Madawar, i. 171. 
l^l&dybl, i. 97. 

Magohya, i. 70, 79, 81, 
86, 146. 

Magha, ii. 366. 

MagCir, i. 47. 
Mi^bbrahman, i. 162. 
Uabbdewo, ii. 343. 
Mabaiasl, i. 100. 
MabbjaD, i. 286. 
Muhamania, i. 159. 
blahbpbtr, i. 19. 
Mabbrbsbtrl, i. 150. 
Mabaur, i. 159, 325. 
Uahesara, i. 112. 
Mahesrl, i. 299. 

Mahetya, u. 186, 257. 
Mabtoii, ii. 186. 

Mailb, i. 4. 

Mailia, ii. 289. 

Mainb, ii. 364. 

Maihra, ii. 280. 
Mainpuriw{U&, i. 19. 
Maiod, i. 25, 64. 

Mairab, i. 296. 

Maithil, i. 151,309. 
Makta, i. 112. 

Mklati, ii. 366. 

M&li, i. 182, 287. 

Mallab, i. 80, 287, 325. 
Mall!, i. 295; u. 289. 
MallO, i. 286. 

Malti, ii. 285. 

Mblwi, i. 151. 

Mam&ri, i. 295. 

Maaas, i. 225. 

Mandwach, i. 232. 
Haoga, ii. 319. 

Mangoria, i. 169. 

Manjha, ii. 256. 

M&njbo, ii. 364. 

Maasal, i. 286. 

Mansa Rbm, i. 242. 
Maranthia, i. 6^. 
Margha^, ii. 268. 


Marsal, ii. 271. 

Mani, ii. 211. 

Marwa, ii. 280. 

Marwf^i, i. 162. 

Marwat Birt. ii. 25. 
M&shki.i. 190. 

Matana, i. 293. 

Hathar, i. 305. 

Matbor, i. 325. 

Mbthbr, i. 35, 328. 
Mathuryb, i. 79,151, 159. 
Matna, ii. 319. 

Mattdla, ii. 280. 

Matybl, i. 97. 

MbTi, i. 99 f. 

Medni, i. 248. 

Mehra, i. 294. 

Mebror, i. 171. 

Mend, u. 300. 

Mendbya, ii. 300. 

Menra, ii. 280. 

Meo, i. 295, 331. 

Mewbti, i. 39 f, 77 f. 
MbaUb, i. 4. 

Mhair, i. 159, 287 ff. 
Mi'ambr, i. 192. 

Mibmar, i. 296. 

Mibtar, i. 32,62,183,296. 
Mir, i. 85. 

Mirbsi, i. 85. 

Mirdah, i. 298. 

Miroyb, i. 242. 

Misr, i. 146, 151, 284. 
Moghi, i. 9. 

Molak, i. 4. 

Morb, ii. 354. 

Morbo, i. 144, 161. 

Morf, i. 322. 

Motb, u. 277. 

MotfebOr, ii. 284. 
Motijbdl, ii. 285. 
Motisini, ii. 285. 

Motli, i. 100. 

Mbchh&ri, i. 64. 

MOchi, i. 295. 

Mddi, u. 254. 

Mughal, i. 184, 186, 284, 
296, 298. 

Mojrbi, ii. 44. 

Mdiwbr, i. 4. 

Mbkeri, i. 54. 

MOkba, ii. 264. 

MQocba, ii. 349. 

Mundb, ii. 354. 

MOndan, i. 100. 

Mondha, i. 272. 
Murhbwat, i. 54. 
Munhchbandari, i. 238. 
MCiohchbinka, ii. 349. 


Mtjndrb, ii. 354. 
Mondlu, i. 270. 
Mungal, i. 112. 
Munnyb, ii. 322. 
MOrbsb, i. 232. 
Musbka, ii. 264. 
Muska. ii. 264. 
Mutbiyb, ii. 342. 
Mutmuri, ii. 285. 


N. 

Nadab, u. 342. 

Nadhos, ii. 300. 

N&gar, i. 151. 

Nagbrchi, i. 97. 
Nagbwat. i. 7. 

Nbgbansi, i. 60, 108. 
Nagowa, i. 3. 

Nagri, i. 100. 

Nab, u. 321. 

Nbhi, i. 325. 

NM.i. 145,182,189 f,287. 
Naichak, ii. 364. 
Naihathb, i. 15. 

Naik, i. 152. 

Naindosh, ii. 285. 
Nainsukh, u. 285. 

Nblb, u. 228. 

Nall, ii. 256. 

Nalkf, ii. 255. 
Nanakshbhi, i. 289. 
Nandbans, i. 3 . 
Nandwak, i. 15. 

Nandbd, ii. 300. 

Nbngal, ii. 342. 

Nonhyo, ii. 285. 
NanwbDsi, ii. 201. 
Nbrbbn, i. 63. 

Narell, ii. 342. 

Narhel, ii. 342, 

Naina, ii. 360. 

Narwfi, ii. 265. 

Nasauri, ii. 266. 

Nat, i. 65, 287. 

Nathbmfr, i. 53. 

Nangorf, i. 7. 

NauTal, ii. 266. 

Naurangi, ii. 285. 
Nauwak, i. 177 . 

Negaoria, i. 21. 

Neiili, ii. 319. 

Newar, ii. 349, 364. 
Nibaunl, i. 270. 

Nigam, i. 305. 

Nigbnii, i. 4. 

Nikhar, i. 120. 

Nikumb, i. 63. 
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Nimchak, ii. 349, 364. 
NiraS, ii. 266. 

Nirb^, i. 4. 

Nirbhkn, i. 170. 
Nirbij, ii. 208. 
Nisarna, i. 223. 
Nizamkb&di, i. 104. 
Nohwat, i. 130. 
Nok-obka, ii. 218. 
Notal, i. 293. 

Nunik, i. 183. 

Nunga, ii. 285. 

NOnre, ii. 239. 

Nj'kni, ii. 300. 

0 . 

Obrk, ii. 237. 

Odi, ii. 300. 

Ojhak. i. 244. 

Oihykl, i. 97, 161. 
Ojpo, i. 244. 

Orna, ii. 228. 

Otal, i. 293. 

Odh, U. 334. 

Og, ii. 342. 

Ora, i. 7. 


P. 

Pachai, ii. 314. 

Pachanda, i. 308. 
Pach5war, ii. 349. 
Pachbi'isl, ii. 349. 
Pachddli, ii. 271 ■ 

Pachcl5, ii. 342. 

Pacbhil.i, ii. 342. 
Pacbh{idc,i.l20,l31,318. 
Pacbbtariyi, i. 83. 
Pachranga, ii. 343. 
Pachmil, ii. 274. 
Pacbotaria, i. 177. 

Pachu, ii. 300. 

Padad, ii. 307. 

PadUl, i. 97. 

Padar, i. 53. 

Pagharia, ii. 300. 
Pogabva, i. 81. 

Paba^^i^ i. 152, 309. 
Pabtaii, ii. 339. 

Pabtak, i. 146, 151, 329. 
Pahakisht, ii. 2. 

Paidha, ii. 300. 

Paibwar, i. 120. 

Paihara, i. 229. 

Paikar, i. 229. 

Painjani, ii. 321. 

Paii5, ii. 245. 


Pair!, i. 233. 

Pajkwa, ii. 223. 

Pakhar, ii. 300. 

Pkkbi, ii. 341. 

Pakbawaji, i. 85. 

Pakuri, ii. 237. 

PMa, i. 223. 

Palkn, ii. 307. 

PalAs good, i. 243. 
Palikjh&r, i. 273. 

PalKwal, i. 324. 

Palnk, i. 152. 

Palwa, ii. 210. 

Pamao, i. 211 f. 

Pancb, i. 279. 

Pancba, ii. 350. 
Pancbkngurk, ii. 350. 
Panchkyat, i. 279. 

Pandk, 1 . 152. 

Pande, i. 146, 151, 284, 
309. 

Pandri, ii. 187. 

Paahkri, ii. 342. 

P&nhi, ii. 308. 

Panlr, ii. 232. 

PaDkarari, ii. 300. 
Phanaab, ii. 321. 

Panot, i. 54. 

Pkpk, a. 324. 

Parauta, ii. 354. 
Parauthk, u. 342. 
Parbaltl, i. 310. 

Parchba, u. 334. 

Pkrcbha, u. 261. 

Partbkn, i. 96 f. 

Pareba, u. 277. 
Faresbawksban, u. 344. 
Paribkr, i. 68, 163, 171, 
174, 322, 336; u. 102. 
Farsaria, i. 15. 

Parti, ii. 354. 

Partowa, ii. 354. 

Partwai, ii. 354. 

Parikb, i. 151. 

Pariwkl, i. 171- 
Pascrl, ii. 79, 272. 

Pisl, i. 287 f. 296. 

Pasoi, i. 196. 

PasDio, i. 171- 
Pit, ii. 210. 

Pat, ii. 300. 

PaUio, ii. 227. 

Patarya, i. 156. 
Patbandhak, i. 277. 
Patela, ii. 339. 

Patera, ii. 288. 

Path, u. 342. 

Patha, ii. 324. 

Pktbkdi, i. 97. 


Pktbak, i. 310, 313. 
Patbkn, i. 184, 186, 284, 
294, 297. 

Pathari, i. 96. 

Pktbl, u. 354. 

Patoi, ii. 289, 339. 
Patpar, ii. 288. 

Fatrl, ii. 339. 

Patsaria, i. 15. 

Pattea, ii. 288. 

Patti, ii. 321. 

Pattf, ii. 23. 

Patwa, i. 296. 

Paukam, i. 309. 

Paunda, ii. 303. 

Pauodk, U. 303. 
Pazzawagar, i. 295. 

Phkik, ii. 342. 

Phanni, ii. 342. 

Pbar, u. 266. 

Pbitak, ii. 219. 

Phktak, i. 4. 

Pbaurk, ii. 352. 

Pherkl, i. 295. 

Phirtl, i. 224. 

Phoilsah, i. 225. 

Pbdlhk, ii. 233. 
Pbulrapel, ii. 354. 
Phtilwkrf, ii. 225. 
Pbusgl, ii. 210. 

Piad, li. 232. 

Piksl, i. 152. 

Pfla, ii. 284. 

Pllk, ii. 274. 

Pill, ii. 3-22. 

Pllwan, i. 99 f. 

Plria, ii. 366. 

Pisiya, ii. 822. 

Pit^i, ii. 324. 

Fokbar, ii. 211. 

Pomkr, i. 3l0ff, 322. 
PoDchk, U. 152. 

Powar, i. 20,64, 79, 
171.173 ff. 

Pramkr, i. 60, 68. 

Pudia, i. 303. 
pm. i. 229. 

POodlr, i. 100, 143. 
Piinya, i. 130. 

POr, ii. 277. 

POrbar, i. 100. 

Pdrbi, i. 272. 

Pdrbiyk, i. 159. 

Pursha, ii. 300. 

Purwal, ii. 304. 
Pushkarnk, i. 151. 
Putanawar, i. 156. 
Piltba, ii. -91. 

Futtbi, ii. 321. 
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R. 

Rabf, i. 193 ff; ii. 168 ff. 
R&eo. i. 294. 

Rafhbaosi, i. 67, 83, 87, 
172, 177, 329. 

Ragh6, i. 138. 

Raghuw&l, i. 97. 
Ragb«&r, i. 171. 

Rbha, i. 63. 

Rahar, ii. 219. 

RabUs, i. 44. 

Raibbog, ii. 285. 
Ralmunia, ii. 251, 284 f. 
Raja, i. 72, 116. 

R&ibansi, i. 172. 

Rbjbbar. i. 33. 

RaUb S&l&r, i. 252 ff. 
R&jauri6, i. 162. 

Rbj Gond, i. 95-97. 
Rajkula, i. 17. 

Raikumkr, i. 49, 63. 
Rbiput, i. 4, 8, 9 ff, 37 ff, 
104 ff. 293 ff; u. 48 ff, 
166 ff. 182. 

Rajw&r, i. 49. 

Rakra, ii. 319. 

Rakswb, ii. 274. 

Ramks, ii. 270. 

R&mkTaD, i. 100. 
Rambaa, i. 203. 

RamlilK, ii. 362. 

Rana, i. 72, 116. 

R&ngar, i. 4 f. 138, 179. 
Ranma, i. 191, 295. 
Ranikajar, ii. 285. 

Raosk, i. 100. 

Rco, i. 72, 116. 

Rari, ii. 339. 

Rassauta, ii. 307. 

R&t, U. 285. 

Rktbi, i. 100, 130. 
Ratbor, i. 21, 122 ff, 171, 
311 ff, 323, 329. 

Ratnil, i. 242. 

Ratti, ii. 324. 

Rkut, i. 24 f. 

Raotela, i. 73. 

Rav&l, i. 69 f. 

Rawka, ii. 270. 

R&wat, i. 3, 32, 72, 116, 
152, 156, 293. 

Rebla, ii. 274. 

RenrM, ii. 219. 

Reora, ii. 319. 

RiDdlina, ii. 225. 

Ringan, ii. 285. 

Rikh, ii. 334. 

Rikbep\iri, i. 151. 


Ritoria, i. 321. 

Rob, ii. 341. 

Roish, ii. 327. 

Rooe, i. 296. 

RoDgi, i. 130. 

Rokaria, ii. 216. 

Rowk, i. 299, 306. 

R6k, i. 255. 

ROkar, i. 7. 
jftutija, ii. 307. 

S. 

SabOogar, i. 295. 

Sachan, i. 145. 

Skdhi, i. 198. 

Skdb leoa, ii. 339. 

Sker, ii. 366. 

Skear, il 211. 
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